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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia,  November  26,  1852. 

To  THE  Keverend  Henry  a.  Board  man,  D.D. 

Reverend  and  dear  Sir  : — 

We  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  ask  the  favour  of  you  to  fur- 
nish for  publication  a  copy  of  your  discourse,  delivered  on  Monday 
evening  last,  upon  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel  Webster.  We 
think  it  important  that  this  graphic  and  eloquent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  departed  Statesman  should  be  preserved  in  an  en- 
during form.  It  may  have  a  salutary  influence  upon  many  aspirants 
for  political  distinction,  to  know  that  devoted  and  patriotic  services 
are  appreciated,  after  the  actors  have  passed  away;  and  it  may 
comfort  and  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  humble  Christian,  when  he 
sees  the  efficacy  of  his  holy  religion  so  triumphantly  illustrated  in 
the  trying  hour  of  death. 

With  sentiments  of  high  respect  and  regard. 

We  are  your  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

R.  C.  Grier.  Charles  Gilpin. 

Jno.  K.  Kane.  John  A.  Brown. 

Geo.  Sharswood.  James  Dundas. 

Oswald  Thompson.  Charles  Macalester. 

J.  K.  Mitchell,  M.D.         Hugh  L.  Hodge,  M.D. 

Evans  Rogers.  S.  F.  Smith. 

Arthur  G.  Coffin.  Nathaniel  Chauncey, 

John  S.  Riddle.  Henry  D.  Gilpin. 

Isaac  Hazlehurst.  Frederick  Brown. 


Philadelphia,  November  29,  1852. 
Gentlemen  : — 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  very  kind  note,  requesting  for 
publication  a  copy  of  my  discourse  on  the  life  and  character  of 
Daniel  Webster,  and  have  pleasure  in  placing  the  manuscript  at 
your  disposal. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

With  great  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

H.  A.  BOARDMAN. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier, 
Hon.  Charles  Gilpin, 
Hon.  John  K.  Kane, 
Hon.  George  Sharswood, 
Hon.  Oswald  Thompson, 
John  A.  Brown,  Esq., 
And  others. 
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DISCOUESE. 


I  CANNOT  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  theme 
which  is  now  engrossing  all  minds,  should  be  excluded 
from  the  pulpit.  We  are  a  smitten  nation.  The 
symbols  of  mourning  meet  the  eye  in  our  crowded 
cities,  in  our  tranquil  villages,  in  the  remotest  hamlets 
of  the  mountains.  "  A  great  man  has  fallen  in  Israel !" 
God  has  taken  from  us  "  the  honourable  man,  and  tlie 
counsellor,  and  the  eloquent  orator^  If  such  a  man  is 
one  of  the  choicest  earthly  gifts  heaven  can  bestow 
upon  a  people,  his  removal  may  well  be  regarded  as 
one  of  their  greatest  bereavements.  We  are  admo- 
nished that  the  fall  of  a  sparrow  has  its  lesson  of  in- 
struction for  us.  How  inexcusable  would  it  be,  should 
we  treat  an  event  like  this  with  indifference. 

Yet  while  I  recognise  the  duty  upon  which  I  am 
entering,  I  shrink  from  it.  I  have  no  hope  of  convey- 
ing to  your  minds  my  own  sense  of  the  magnitude  of 
our  loss.  Still  less  can  I  expect  to  elude  the  strictures 
of  those  who  entertain  what  may,  perhaps,  be  styled 
the  popular  view  of  the  legitimate  sphere  of  the  pulpit. 
But  I  am  pressed  with  the  feeling  that  I  must,  as  a 
Pastor,  in  some  way  improve  this  dispensation :  that 
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without  attempting  a  formal  eulogy  on  Mr.  Webster, 
which  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  presumptuous, 
I  must  here  record  my  sense  of  the  invaluable  services 
he  has  rendered  to  our  common  country  and  our 
common  Christianity,  and  so  endeavour  to  turn  the 
emotions  of  sorrow  which  fill  our  hearts,  to  some  use- 
ful account.  If  I  can  do  nothing  more,  I  must  be  al- 
lowed to  cast  a  single  flower,  however  transitory,  upon 
his  grave. 

Man}^  eloquent  tongues  have  already  been  employed 
in  celebrating  Mr.  Webster's  character  and  achieve- 
ments. The  most  distinguished  men  of  the  leading 
political  parties  have  vied  with  each  other  in  doing 
homage  to  his  intellectual  greatness,  his  patriotism, 
and  his  private  virtues.  In  respect  to  the  first  of  these 
characteristics,  he  has  long  been  without  a  rival,  the 
acknowledged  head  and  crown  of  this  nation.  A  mind 
like  his  is  a  wonderful  creation — adapted  beyond  the 
sublimest  exertions  of  the  Divine  power  and  wisdom 
in  the  physical  world,  to  inspire  reverential  and  ador- 
ing views  of  the  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity.  Its 
essential  elements  were  comprehension,  strength,  sa- 
gacity, and  symmetry.  Colossal  in  its  proportions,  it 
was  nevertheless  so  well  poised  that  it  awakened  ad- 
miration no  less  by  the  harmony  of  its  movements 
than  by  the  grandeur  of  its  several  parts.  The  origi- 
nal structure  of  his  intellect  conspired  with  the  whole 
current  of  his  training,  to  define  the  mission  on  which 
Providence  had  sent  him  into  the  world.  No  other 
revelation  was  needed  to  show  that  the  science  of  go- 


VERNMENT  was  to  be  the  proper  study  of  his  life,  and 
that  he  was  ultimately,  should  he  be  spared,  to  take 
his  place  among  that  honourable  assemblage — compri- 
sing, at  the  end  of  six  thousand  years,  but  a  very  small 
number  of  names — whom  the  world  reveres  as  Philo- 
sophic Statesmen.  If  we  except  the  great  New  Eng- 
land Metaphysician  and  Divine  of  the  last  century, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  our  own  country  has  produced  but 
one  mind  comparable,  in  the  qualities  just  noted,  to 
his  own ;  and  that,  by  an  inscrutable  Providence,  was 
doomed  to  a  violent  extinction  just  when  it  had 
reached  the  full  maturity  of  its  powers.  It  is  the  re- 
cord of  history,  that  Alexander  Hamilton'''  was  "  num- 
bered among  statesmen  at  an  age  when  in  others  the 
rudiments  of  character  are  scarcely  visible ;"  and  that 
"  America  saw  with  astonishment  a  lad  of  seventeen 
in  the  rank  of  her  advocates,  at  a  time  when  her  ad- 
vocates were  patriots  and  sages."  Mr.  Webster  him- 
self once  beautifully  said  of  him,  "  He  smote  the  rock 
of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  re- 
venue gushed  forth.  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of 
the  public  credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet.  The 
fabled  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jove,  was 
hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect  than  the  financial 
system  of  the  United  States  burst  from  the  conceptions 
of  Alexander  Hamilton."  If  the  genius  of  Webster 
was  not  signalized  by  so  precocious  a  development,  it 
was  marked  by  no  less  vigour  and  versatility,  and  re- 

*  We  may  fairly  claim   Hamilton  as  au  American,  although  he 
was  a  native  of  the  small  island  of  Nevis,  in  the  West  Indies. 


sembled  it  in  the  rare  and  happy  union  of  a  capacity  for 
the  largest  generalization,  with  the  utmost  patience 
and  penetration  in  the  analysis  of  details.  Like  Ham- 
ilton, too,  he  was  great  in  the  Senate  and  at  the  Bar ; 
his  equal  as  a  statesman,  certainly  not  his  inferior  as 
an  advocate.  It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  but  a  very  few 
men  in  either  hemisphere  to  acliieve  an  equal  dis- 
tinction in  these  two  fields  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  illustrious  antagonist.  Fox,  were  pre-emi- 
nent as  parliamentary  debaters ;  but  politics  left  them 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  legal  practice.  Fox, 
however,  is  said  to  have  excited  the  astonishment  and 
admiration  of  the  judges  in  arguing  questions  of  law 
on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Erskine,  the  most 
eloquent  and  successful  barrister  known  to  the  British 
Bar,  had  but  a  second  or  third  rate  rank  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  of  Webster  it  was  well  said  by  one 
of  the  leading  members  of  our  Bar,  at  the  late  town- 
meeting,  "  while  the  deep  tones  and  the  rich  volumes 
of  his  voice  were  still  almost  echoing  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation,  they  were  again  heard  in  forensic  splen- 
dour in  the  highest  judicial  courts  of  the  nation."* 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  striking  fact,  that  the  supe- 
riority here  claimed  for  him  should  have  been  conceded 
by  all  his  contemporaries.  Among  the  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  New  York  Bar,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  was  the  following : 

"  Resolved,  That  in  the  large  capacities  and  varied 
powers  of  his  intellect,  in  the  culture  and  discipline  of 

*  Josiah  Randall,  Esq. 
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these  powers  in  the  highest  sphere  of  human  action 
and  influence,  in  the  fortune  of  great  opportunities  and 
^he  success  of  great  achievements,  Daniel  Webster 
stands  first  among  the  men  of  his  day  and  generation, 
aid  his  name  and  his  fame  will  be  a  treasured  posses- 
sidi^  to  his  country  for  ever." 

lis  is  not  an  empty  posthumous  compliment.  It 
was  ^le  feeling,  the  universal  feeling,  during  his  life. 
In  wmtsoever  part  of  the  Republic,  on  whatever  thea- 
tre, he  was  "  primus  inter  pares,"  the  acknowledged 
chief.  On  the  Hoor  of  the  Senate,  before  the  tribunals 
of  justic6^  at  public  festivals  or  political  convocations, 

''  He  above  the  rest, 
[n  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 
\ood  like  a  tower." 

No  one  divded  the  primacy  with  him.  No  one 
contested  it.  lo  one  seemed  even  to  envy  it.  His 
very  presence  inV)ired  respect.  "  It  was  enough  (to 
borrow  the  wordsVf  an  accomplished  English  noble- 
man* who  visited  \ur  country  two  years  ago)  to  look 
on  his  jutting  darl\  brow  and  cavernous  eyes,  and 
massive  forehead,  to  t)e  assured  that  they  were  the 
abode  of  as  much,  if  no^  more,  intellectual  power  than 
any  head  you  perhapsVver  remarked."  And  when 
he  spoke,  the  ample  proiiise  of  his  majestic  appear- 
ance was  redeemed.  Youfound  yourself  listening  to 
a  consummate  orator.     Sc  Wing  the  trickery  of  mere 

*  The  Earl  o\:^arlisle. 
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declamation,  he  gave  himself  to  the  question  in  hand 
with  a  dignity  and  earnestness  of  manner,  an  afflu- 
ence and  precision  of  language,  a  compactness  and 
cogency  of  reasoning,  and  a  fertility  of  illustration, 
which  never  failed  to  rivet  the  attention,  rarely  :o 
carry  conviction  to  the  heart.  A  master  of  the  Eig- 
lish  tongue,  the  simplicity  of  his  diction  and  the 
purity  of  his  style,  made  him  intelligible  to  persons  of 
every  class.  Nor  was  it  possible  to  listen  to  him 
without  being  instructed.  Even  in  his  famiPar  con- 
versation you  were  made  to  feel  that  his  riind  re- 
volved in  a  sphere  above  that  occupied  by  ordinary 
men.  And  whatever  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke, 
you  were  certain  to  hear  something  worta  carrying 
away. 

It  is  only  an  expansion  of  the  topic  ve  have  been 
dwelling  upon,  to  observe  that  Mr.  ^i^ebster  could 
speak  to  the  country  with  an  autlicnty  which  be- 
longed to  none  of  his  eminent  associates.  This  was 
not  the  result  of  any  assumed  sujeriority.  It  was 
not  derived  from  official  station,  f)r  it  was  equally 
marked  during  the  intervals  of  his  retirement,  as 
when  he  was  in  the  Senate  or  thi  Cabinet,  as  decisive 
at  Marshfield  as  at  Washington  It  was  the  spontane- 
ous tribute  of  his  fellow-citize'is  of  all  parties  to  his 
great  abilities,  his  wisdom,  and  his  known  devotion 
to  the  Union.  Whenever  o  cloud  came  down  upon 
our  foreign  relations,  or  a  threatening  crisis  approached 
in  our  domestic  affairs,  the  nation  turned,  as  by  a  sort 
of  common  instinct,  to  Mr.  Webster.    There  was  no  man 
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whose  opinions  at  such  junctures  there  was  so  great 
a  desire  to  learn ;  none  whose  utterances  produced  so 
decisive  an  effect  upon  the  finance  and  commerce  of 
the  country.  A  few  words  from  him,  whether  of 
distrust  or  of  hopefulness,  would  tell  upon  every  share 
of  stock  in  Wall  Street,  upon  every  cargo  of  flour  at 
Detroit,  and  every  shipload  of  cotton  at  New  Orleans. 
The  country  knew  that  he  was,  beyond  any  other 
man,  conversant  with  all  its  interests  and  relations ; 
that  he  never  spoke  what  he  did  not  fully  believe ; 
and  that  his  words  were  words  of  careful  deliberation. 
They  relied  upon  his  truthfulness,  and  this,  combined 
with  his  extraordinary  abilities,  was  a  tower  of  strength 
to  him.  There  are  able  and  truthful  men  who  sur- 
vive him ;  but  it  is  no  disparagement  to  them  to  say, 
that  there  is  no  man  living  who  can  stand  up  and 
speak  to  the  American  people  as  Daniel  Webster 
could,  or  whose  opinions  will  be  sought  for  in  great 
emergencies,  as  his  were. 

There  was  a  reason  for  the  confidence  which  the 
country  at  large  reposed  in  him,  paramount  even  to 
the  admiration  in  which  all  classes  held  his  trans- 
cendent abilities.  Mr.  Webster  belonged  to  the  whole 
country.  He  was  no  local  politician.  He  was  no 
mere  party  man.  New  Hampshire  might  boast  of  the 
small,  one-story  farm-house  in  which  he  was  born. 
Massachusetts  might  glory  in  having  him  as  one  of 
her  adopted  sons.  But  he  was  no  man  of  Massachu- 
setts— no  man  of  New  Hampshire, — he  was  an  Ame- 
rican.    He  had  of  course  his  geographical  ties  and 
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associations ;  but  Warwickshire  might  as  well  attempt 
to  monopolise  William  Shakspeare,  or  Lincolnshire 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  as  for  any  one  of  our  commonwealths 
to  challenge  for  itself  the  name  and  fame  of  Daniel 
Webster.  His  true  position  w^as  that  assigned  him 
in  a  sentiment  offered  at  a  public  dinner  some  eighteen 
months  ago :  "  The  Constitution,  and  its  greatest  Ex- 
pounder— the  Union,  and  its  ablest  Defender."  With 
a  single  exception,  these  are  the  most  honourable 
titles  known  to  American  history  ;  and  by  so  indisso- 
luble a  tie  has  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  bound 
them  to  his  name,  that  they  will  go  down  to  posterity 
with  as  definitive  an  application  as  that  which  attaches 
to  the  "  Father  of  his  Country."  It  is  not  intended 
by  this  language  that  Mr.  Webster  was  not  allied  to  a 
party,  nor  that  he  did  not  in  his  place  advocate  party 
measures.  But  he  was  not,  and,  by  the  necessity  of 
his  nature,  he  could  not  be  a  strict  partj^  man.  Like 
Burke,  whom  he  resembled  in  several  particulars  (his 
devotion  to  agriculture  among  the  rest),  he  was  a 
statesman  as  distinguished  from  a  politician.  And 
this,  if  traced  to  its  results,  may  help  to  explain  why, 
like  Burke,  also,  he  was  never  ((/  ive  are  to  believe 
evei-ything  ive  heai')  a  popular  favourite.  If  this  was 
a  fact,  it  was  because  he  was  too  great  to  be  popu- 
lar. He  would  not  stoop  to  pamper  the  vanity  and 
inflame  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  He  despised 
the  intrigue  and  cajolery  by  which  small  men  and 
bad  men  so  often  rise  to  power.  He  was  not  a  man 
to  be  bought  and  sold  at  the  shambles.     If  the  mea- 
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sures  of  an  administration  to  which  he  was  generally 
opposed  met  his  approval,  he  had  the  rare  indepen- 
dence and  magnanimity  to  support  them ;  and  some  of 
his  ablest  speeches  were  made  on  occasions  of  this 
kind.  The  triumph  of  party  was  not  the  end  he 
lived  for.  Government  was  with  him  not  a  paltry 
game  of  "  Who  wins  and  icho  loses"  but  a  divine  in- 
stitution, ordained  for  the  most  beneficent  objects,  and 
essentially  connected  with  the  highest  happiness  of 
individuals,  and  the  substantial  improvement  of  states. 
In  his  view,  the  problems  involved  in  administration 
are  among  the  most  profound,  as  its  functions  are 
among  the  most  important,  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  the  human  intellect.  And  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  secret  loathing  with  which  he  must  have 
seen  these  momentous  interests  made,  as  they  con- 
stantly are,  the  sport  of  the  vilest  passions,  and  de- 
graded to  be  the  very  footballs  of  rival  demagogues. 

The  special  subject  to  which  he  applied  his  powers, 
was  the  Constitution  of  his  country.  You  shall  have 
his  own  statement  on  this  point : 

"  Gentlemen,  to  be  serious,  my  life  has  been  a  life 
of  severe  labour  in  my  profession,  and  all  the  portion 
I  could  spare  of  that  labour,  from  the  support  of  vny 
family  and  myself,  has  been  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  subjects  connected  with  the  general  history  of 
the  country — the  Constitution  of  the  country — the 
confederation  out  of  which  the  Constitution  arose — 
all  the  history  of  all  the  Congresses  which  have 
assembled  before  and   since   the   formation   of  that 
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Constitution — and,  in  short,  if  I  have  learned  any- 
thing, or  know  anything — and  I  agree  it  is  very 
little — what  I  do  know  and  what  I  do  understand,  so 
far  as  I  understand  anything,  is  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  history  of  its  formation,  and 
the  history  of  its  administration  under  General  Wash- 
ington, and  from  that  time  down  to  this."''' 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  he 
surpassed  all  the  men  of  his  generation  in  his  minute 
familiarity  with  everything  pertaining  to  the  origin 
and  working  of  our  republican  charters,  and  in  the 
profound  and  varied  knowledge,  the  masculine  logic, 
and  the  lofty  eloquence  he  brought  to  the  exposition 
and  establishment  of  them.  "  The  key  to  his  whole 
political  course  is  the  belief  that  when  the  Union  is 
dissolved,  the  internal  peace,  the  vigorous  growth, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  States,  and  the  welfare  of 
their  inhabitants,  are  blighted  for  ever;  and  that, 
while  the  Union  endures,  all  else  of  trial  and  calamity 
which  can  befall  a  nation  may  be  remedied  or  borne."f 
His  feeling  on  this  subject  was  so  much  like  that  of 
the  immortal  statesman  with  whom  he  has  already 
been  compared,  that  with  two  or  three  slight  altera- 
tions, a  jDassage  applied  by  his  eloquent  eulogist  to 
Hamilton,  might  be  readily  taken  as  designed  for 
Webster. 

"  He  reserved  himself  for  crises  which  he  feared  are 
approaching ;  such  crises,  especially,  as  may  affect  the 

*  Speech  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  May  26th,  1851. 
f  Mr.  Everett. 
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integrity  of  the  Union.  How  he  was  alarmed  by 
everything  which  pointed  at  its  dissolution ;  how  in- 
dignant were  his  feelings  and  language  on  that  ungra- 
cious topic;  how  stern  and  steady  his  hostility  to 
every  influence  which  only  leaned  toward  the  project, 
they  will  attest  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  com- 
munication. In  qvery  shape  it  encountered  his  repro- 
bation, as  unworthy  of  a  statesman,  as  fatal  to  Ame- 
rica, and  desirable  to  the  desperate  alone.  One  of 
his  primary  objects  was  to  .consolidate  the  eftbrts  of 
good  men  in  retarding  a  calamity  which,  after  all, 
they  may  be  unable  to  avert ;  but  which  no  partial 
nor  temporary  policy  should  induce  them  to  accele- 
rate. To  these  sentiments  must  be  traced  his  hatred 
to  continental  factions;  his  anxiety  for  the  federal 
constitution,  although,  in  his  judgment,  too  slight  for 
the  pressure  which  it  has  to  sustain ;  his  horror  of 
every  attempt  to  sap  its  foundation  or  loosen  its 
fabric ;  his  zeal  to  consecrate  it  in  the  affections  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  that,  if  it  fall  at  last,  they  may  be 
pure  from  the  guilt  of  its  overthrow — an  overthrow 
which  may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour,  but  of  which 
the  woes  may  be  entailed  upon  ages  to  come."* 

How  much  his  deep  solicitude  for  the  Union  gave 
tone  and  character  to  Mr.  Webster's  life  and  labours, 
must  be  known  wherever  his  name  is  mentioned. 
The  impress  of  it  is  upon  all  his  speeches — his  funeral 
eulogies — his  great  legal  arguments.     It  might  even 

*  Dr.  Masou's  Oration  before  the  Cincinnati,  in  New  York,  July 
31st,  1804. 
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be  detected  in  the  rich  tissue  of  his  ordinary  conver- 
sation. You  could  almost  read  it  in  his  majestic 
brow,  and  his  large  lustrous,  piercing  eye.*  Such 
had  been  the  course  of  events  that  his  very  presence 
suggested  the  idea  of  the  Union.  When  men  saw 
him,  their  first  thought  was  of  the  Constitution ;  and 
there  went  forth  from  every  breast  a  s^Dontaneous 
tribute  of  veneration  and  gratitude  toward  the  man 
who  had  been  so  instrumental,  under  Providence,  in 
preserving  intact  the  framework  of  our  unrivalled 
government.^ 

Nor  has  the  extent  of  our  obligations  to  him  been 
overrated.  It  was  his  fortune  to  live  at  a  most  inte- 
resting and  critical  period  of  our  history.     He  com- 

*  The  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled,  "Personal  Memorials  of 
Daniel  Webster/'  (Lippincott,  Grrambo  &  Co.,)  mentions  that  he 
once  questioned  Mr.  Webster  as  to  his  personal  appearance  when  a 
school-master  in  Maine.  His  reply  was,  "Long,  slender,  pale,  and 
all  eyes ;  indeed,  I  went  by  the  name  of  '  All  Ejes^  the  country 
round." 

f  In  one  of  his  addresses  just  quoted,  he  observed  that  it  so 
happened  that  all  his  public  services  had  been  rendered  to  the 
General  Government.  But,  correcting  the  statement,  he  mentioned 
a  single  exception.  "I  was,"  said  he,  "for  ten  days,  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  and  I  turned  my  thoughts  to  the 
search  of  some  good  object  in  which  I  could  be  useful  in  that  posi- 
tion ;  and  after  much  reflection,  I  introduced  a  bill,  which,  with  the 
general  consent  of  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
passed  into  a  law,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  State,  which  enacts  that 
no  man  in  the  State  shall  catcli  trout  in  any  other  manner  than 
with  the  ordinary  hook  and  line.  With  that  exception,  I  never  was 
connected  for  an  hour  with  any  State  government  in  my  life." 
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menced  his  life  almost  simultaneously  with  our  Con- 
stitution, having  been  a  boy  of  only  five  years  old 
when  the  Convention  which  formed  it  assembled  in 
this  city.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  gathered 
around  the  infancy  of  the  governmentj  and  threatened 
its  early  subversion,  had  been  happily  surmounted 
before  he  reached  his  maturity  ;  but  questions  of  the 
gravest  import,  and  fraught  with  momentous  conse- 
quences to  the  country,  arose  from  time  to  time 
during  the  entire  period  of  his  public  career.  These 
were  not  simply  matters  of  policy  and  expediency, 
like  the  tariff,  the  bank,  the  public  lands,  and  other 
legislative  measures,  which  he  discussed  with  his 
usual  ability ;  but  questions  underlying  all  legislation, 
and  affecting  the  fundamental  law  on  which  our  in- 
stitutions rest.  It  was  a  new  government ;  new,  not 
simply  as  a  chronological  fact,  but  in  many  of  the 
essential  principles  whicli  entered  into  its  structure. 
History  recorded  no  precedent  for  it.  The  world  had 
seen  nothing  like  it.  It  had  required  all  the  influence 
of  Washington  and  his  associates,  and  all  the  erudi- 
tion, acumen,  and  patriotism  of  the  authors  of  the 
'•'  Federalist,"  and  other  distinguished  writers  and 
orators,  to  win  the  consent  of  the  different  States  to 
a  federal  Union.  And  when  the  Union  was  once 
formed,  the  delicate  relations  of  the  general  and  the 
state  governments  became,  as  they  still  are,  a  source 
of  embarrassment  and  controversy.  It  was  a  question 
of  this  sort  on  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his  maiden 
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speech  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States* 
— the  celebrated  Dartmouth  College  case.  Of  his 
argument  on  that  occasion,  it  has  been  observed : 
"  The  logic  and  the  law  were  rendered  irresistible. 
But  as  he  advanced,  his  heart  warmed  to  the  subject 
and  the  occasion.  Thoughts  and  feelings  that  had 
grown  old  with  his  best  affections,  rose  unbidden  to 
his  lips.  He  remembered  that  the  institution  he  was 
defending  was  one  where  his  own  youth  had  been 
nurtured ;  and  the  moral  tenderness  and  beauty  this 
gave  to  the  grandeur  of  his  thoughts,  the  sort  of  reli- 
gious sensibility  it  imparted  to  his  urgent  appeals  and 
demands  for  the  stern  fulfilment  of  what  law  and 
justice  required,  wrought  up  the  whole  audience  to 
an  extraordinary  state  of  excitement.  Many  betrayed 
strong  agitation,  many  were  dissolved  in  tears.  Pro- 
minent among  them  was  that  eminent  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper,  who  came  to  him 
when  he  resumed  his  seat,  evincing  emotions  of  the 
highest  gratification.  When  he  ceased  to  speak,  there 
was  a  perceptible  interval  before  any  one  was  willing 
to  break  the  silence ;  and  when  that  vast  crowd  sepa- 
rated, not  one  person  of  the  whole  number  doubted 
that  the  man  who  had  that  day  so  moved,  astonished, 
and  controlled  them,  had  vindicated  for  himself  a 
place  at  the  side  of  the  first  jurists  of  the  country."-!- 

Such  was  the  auspicious  dawn  of  his  brilliant  ca- 
reer as  an  expounder  of  the  Constitution.     In  subse- 

*  A.D.  1818,  in  bis  thirty-seventh  year, 
•j"  Mr.  Ticknor,  quoted  by  Everett. 
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quent  years  still  greater  questions  gave  occasion  to  still 
greater  efforts.  Political  heresies  of  the  most  startling 
character,  such  as  no  opposer  of  the  federal  compact 
had  breathed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic,  were 
propagated  under  the  sanction  of  distinguished  names, 
and  found  able  and  eloquent  champions  Avithin  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol.  Principles  were  propounded  re- 
specting the  sovereignty  of  the  states,  which,  if  carried 
out,  would  have  turned  the  bonds  which  hold  the  Union 
together  into  withs  of  straw,  and  left  this  glorious 
fabric  to  fall  to  pieces,  like  the  early  republics,  a  prey 
to  intestine  feuds.  The  merciful  Providence  that  had 
brought  us  through  so  many  other  perils,  did  not  aban- 
don us  in  this  hour  of  our  extremity.  A  man  was 
found  equal  to  the  crisis.  He  knew  that  it  was  a  crisis. 
He  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  grandeur  of  the  occa- 
sion. It  was  in  his  view  an  issue  of  no  less  solemnity 
than  whether  this  august  Union  was  to  be  maintained 
and  perpetuated,  or  broken  up  into  a  group  of  petty 
rival  confederacies ;  whether  this  beautiful  land  was 
still  to  be  the  abode  of  peace  and  plenty,  intelligence 
and  piety,  with  the  freest,  the  happiest,  and  the  most 
improving  population  on  the  globe,  or  to  be  given  over 
to  the  manifold  horrors  of  a  violent  dismemberment, 
and  ultimately  to  the  yet  greater  horrors  of  a  fratrici- 
dal war ;  whether  the  oppressed  nations  were  still  to 
draw  encouragement  and  hope  from  the  spectacle  of  a 
great  people  rising  to  an  unexampled  pitch  of  prosper- 
ity and  renown,  under  the  influence  of  free  institu- 
tions, or  to  see  the  last  hope  of  constitutional  liberty 
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extinguished,  and  the  whole  globe  covered  again  with 
the  black  pall  of  despotism.  Such  were  the  issues  in- 
volved in  the  sublime  contest  to  which  he  was  called. 
Rarely  in  the  course  of  human  events  has  one  man 
had  so  vast  a  burden  laid  upon  him.  Never  did 
a  man  acquit  himself  in  a  great  crisis  more  tri- 
umphantly. It  is  not  my  province  to  rehearse  the 
details  of  that  day's*  achievement.  It  is  still  fresh  in 
your  memories.  The  fame  of  it  is  a  part,  and  no  tri- 
vial part  of  our  country's  glory.  While  the  Union 
lasts,  that  speech  will  continue  to  be  cited  as  one  of 
the  noblest  efforts — perhaps  the  very  noblest — of  mo- 
dern eloquence.  And  should  this  Republic  hereafter 
yield  to  the  destiny  of  all  human  organizations  and 
crumble  into  ruins,  the  oblivion  that  sweeps  away  our 
cities,  our  fortresses,  and  our  charters,  will  leave 
Webster's  reply  to  Hayne  to  be  read  and  admired 
by  distant  generations  as  a  memento  of  our  greatness, 
no  less  indestructible  than  the  monuments  which 
Greece  and  Rome  have  respectively  in  the  Philippics 
of  Demosthenes  and  the  orations  of  Cicero  against 
Cataline. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  speech  because  of  the  pre-emi- 
nence which  is  commonly  assigned  to  it  among  Mr. 
Webster's  oratorical  efforts.  And  yet  three  years  af- 
terwards he  made  a  speech,  of  which  one  of  our  most 
eminent  juristSjf  whose  name  is  never  pronounced  but 
with  reverence,  said,  in  writing  to  him,  "  I  had  just 

*  January  26,  1830. 

I  The  late  Chancellor  Kent. 
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finished  the  rapturous  perusal  of  3-our  speech  on  the 
Protest,  as  appearing  in  the  Intelligencer  of  Saturday, 
when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it  from  you  in  a 
pamphlet  form.  I  never  had  a  greater  treat  than  the 
reading  of  that  speech,  this  morning.  You  never 
equalled  this  effort.  It  surpasses  everything  in  logic 
— in  simplicity,  and  beauty,  and  energy  of  diction — 
in  clearness — in  rebuke — in  sarcasm — in  patriotic  and 
glowing  feelings — in  just  and  profound  constitutional 
views — in  critical  severity  and  matchless  strength.  It 
is  worth  millions  to  our  liberties." 

There  is  still  another  speech,  too  memorable  to  be 
passed  over  in  this  connexion,  but  too  recent  to  re- 
quire more  than  a  brief  reference.  We  are  now  very 
much  in  the  condition  of  a  ship,  which,  after  encoun- 
tering a  terrific  and  protracted  storm,  emerges  at  length 
into  a  tranquil  sea,  the  heavens  so  serene,  the  air  so 
bland,  the  sense  of  security  so  perfect,  that  all  the 
peril  and  anxiety  of  the  hurricane  are  as  though  they 
had  never  been.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  as  we  look 
abroad  over  our  peaceful  and  smiling  land,  and  see  the 
various  tribes  which  compose  our  population  dwelling 
together  in  unity — no  discontent,  no  alienation,  no 
local  jealousies,  no  political  controversies  of  sufficient 
moment  to  occasion  the  slightest  solicitude — that  three 
years  have  not  gone  by  since  the  whole  country  was 
convulsed  for  months  together  with  angry  discussions 
which  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  the  Union.  It 
was  no  false  alarm,  no  cry  of  women  and  children, 
which  startled  the  nation.     It  seemed  as  though  all 
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the  fountains  of  sectional  bigotry  had  been  broken  up ; 
as  though  the  accumulated  resentments  of  a  half  cen- 
tury had  burst  forth  with  unheard-of  fury,  and  poured 
themselves  ujoon  the  ship  of  state  with  a  violence  which 
threatened  to  "  push  from  its  moorings  the  sacred  ark 
of  the  common  safety,  and  to  drive  this  gallant  vessel, 
freighted  with  everything  dear  to  an  American  bo- 
som, upon  the  rocks,  or  lay  it  a  sheer  hulk  upon  the 
ocean."*  It  was  an  emergency  which  appealed  with 
irresistible  pathos  and  energy  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
country.  And  the  appeal  was  not  in  vain.  Our  sanc- 
tuaries listened  to  unwonted  and  importunate  prayer 
for  the  perpetuity  of  our  beloved  Union.  States- 
men of  all  parties,  suspending  for  the  time  their  minor 
differences,  hastened  with  a  common  loyalty  to  the 
succour  of  their  common  country.  The  people  in  their 
might  and  majesty  assembled  to  deliberate  on  the 
crisis.  And  the  mandate  went  up  to  the  Capitol  from 
millions  of  voices,  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  that 
THE  Union  must  and  should  be  preserved.  But  this 
sublime  movement  of  the  people  was  itself  no  less  an 
effect  than  a  cause.  Its  mainspring  was  at  Washing- 
ton. The  Senate-chamber  was  again  the  battle-field 
on  which  this  great  contest  was  to  be  decided.  And 
it  was,  for  the  second  time,  the  high  honour  of  Mr. 
Webster  to  strike  the  decisive  blow  for  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  Other  men  there  were,  his  illustrious 
peers,  both  in  and  out  of  Congress,  who  contributed  in 
no  mean  degree  to  bring  about  the  propitious  result. 

*  William  Pinknoy — on  the  Missouri  Question. 
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But  such  were  the  complications  of  parties,  and  such 
his  personal  antecedents  and  existing  affinities,  not  to 
add,  such  his  thorough  comprehension  of  every  one  of 
the  pregnant  questions  involved  in  the  controversy, 
that  to  him,  more  perhaps  than  to  any  other  indivi- 
dual, was  assigned  the  responsibility  of  determining 
the  final  issue.  He  accepted  the  trust,  and  planted 
himself  in  the  breach.  "  The  imprisoned  winds,"  said 
he  in  the  solemn  exordium  of  his  memorable  speech 
on  that  occasion,""'  "^are  let  loose.  The  East,  the 
North,  and  the  stormy  South,  combine  to  throw  the 
whole  ocean  into  commotion,  to  toss  its  billows  to  the 
skies  and  disclose  its  profoundest  depths.  I  do  not 
affect  to  regard  myself,  Mr.  President,  as  holding,  or 
as  fit  to  hold,  the  helm  in  this  combat  with  the  politi- 
cal elements;  but  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,  and  I 
mean  to  perform  it  with  fidelity,  not  without  a  sense 
of  existing  dangers,  but  not  without  hope."  Address- 
ing himself  to  the  difficult  and  perilous  task  in  this 
spirit,  he  took  up  the  debated  topics,  now  twisted  and 
matted  into  a  Gordian  knot,  and  resolved  the  tangled 
mass,  not  by  cutting,  but  by  untying  it.  One  by  one 
the  vexed  questions  were  drawn  out,  defined,  and  ad- 
justed to  each  other,  until  at  length  a  platform  was 
constructed,  honourable  to  the  North,  honourable  to 
the  South,  and  true  to  the  Constitution,  where  men  of 
all  types  might  sit  down  under  the  shadow  of  the 
Union  and  smoke  the  calumet.  It  would  be  too  much 
to  say  that  this  speech  restored  the  country  to  tran- 

*  March  7,  1850. 
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quillity.  But  the  country  instantly  began  to  breathe 
more  freely.  There  Avas  a  sort  of  feeling  that  Daniel 
Webster  was  a  safe  guide ;  and  that  if  he  had  found 
a  path  through  this  morass,  it  must  be  solid  footing 
for  those  who  chose  to  follow  him.  In  the  end,  after 
months  of  agitation,  which  gave  occasion  to  many  of 
our  ablest  statesmen  to  signalize  their  devotion  to  the 
Union,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  did  follow  him. 
By  the  favour  of  a  merciful  Providence,  the  Union 
was  not  only  preserved,  but  cemented. 

It  were  a  curious  speculation,  what  would  have 
been  the  probable  result  had  Mr.  Webster  thrown 
himself,  at  this  juncture,  into  the  opposite  scale  ;  had 
he,  instead  of  advising  mutual  conciliation  and  con- 
cession, taken  ground  boldly  against  the  Compromise, 
and  employed  his  great  powers  in  resisting  that  ad- 
justment. We  have  no  warrant  for  maintaining  that 
even  this  would  have  defeated  the  arrangement  in 
question;  but  he  knows  little  of  the  weight  Avhicli 
Mr.  Webster's  name  carried  with  it,  who  can  doubt 
that  it  would  have  multiplied  the  obstructions  to  a 
settlement  a  hundred-fold.  The  people  of  this  country, 
as  a  body,  are  not  politicians.  And  throughout  all 
the  States  north  of  the  Potomac,  there  were  tens  of 
thousands  of  quiet,  industrious  citizens,  who,  irrespec- 
tive of  party  ties,  were  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  Mr. 
Webster's  opinions  on  all  questions  properly  national. 
Had  his  voice  gone  forth  at  this  crisis — "  These  mea- 
sures are  unjust  to  the  North;  they  are  subversive  of 
the  Constitution;  they  are  unrighteous  and  oppres- 
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sive," — the  whole  country,  North  and  South,  would 
have  reeled  with  excitement,  and  all  the  previous 
agitation  would  have  been  but  as  the  tremor  which 
jDrecedes  the  earthquake.  We  cannot  doubt,  it  would 
be  an  ungrateful  distrust  of  the  benign  Providence 
that  has  always  protected  us,  to  doubt,  that  even 
with  this  opposition,  the  nation  as  a  body  would 
ultimately  have  been  conducted  to  some  amicable 
solution  of  the  difficulty.  But  had  his  influence  been 
cast  into  the  adverse  scale,  the  quivering  beam  would 
have  held  the  nation  in  Jong  and  intolerable  suspense. 
From  this  trial  the  patriotism  and  fortitude  of  Mr. 
Webster  saved  us.  It  was  a  service  calculated  to  put 
both  these  qualities  to  the  test;  but  he  was  never 
found  wanting  where  the  Union  was  concerned.  In 
referring  to  this  occasion  more  than  a  year  afterwards, 
he  said,*  "  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue  this  course, 
and  I  did  not  care  what  was  to  be  the  consequence. 
I  felt  it  was  my  duty  in  a  very  alarming  crisis,  to 
come  out ;  to  go  for  my  country  and  my  whole  coun- 
try ;  and  to  exert  any  power  I  had,  to  keep  that 
country  together.  I  cared  for  nothing,  I  was  afraid 
of  nothing,  but  I  meant  to  do  my  duty.  Duty  per- 
formed makes  a  man  happy ;  duty  neglected  makes  a 
man  unhappy.  I,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  discou- 
ragements and  all  dangers,  was  ready  to  go  forth  and 
do  what  I  thought  my  country — your  country — de- 
manded of  me.  And,  gentlemen,  allow  me  to  say 
here  to-day,  that  if  the  fate  of  John  Rogers  had  stared 

*  At  Buffalo. 
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me  in  the  face,  if  I  had  seen  the  stake,  if  I  had  heard 
the  faggots  already  crackhng,  by  the  blessing  of  Al- 
mighty God,  I  would  have  gone  on  and  discharged 
the  duty  which  I  thought  my  country  called  upon  me 
to  perform.  I  would  have  become  a  martyr  to  save 
that  country." 

Such  power  over  men  as  this  great  orator  displayed 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  is  a  godlike  endowment ; 
and  according  to  the  principles  by  which  it  is  con- 
trolled, will  it  spread  light  and  joy  over  a  land,  or  con- 
vert it  into  a  scene  of  devastation.  They  are  blessed 
indeed,  who  have  grace  given  them  to  use  such  an 
endowment  for  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  with  what 
terrific  fury  will  retributive  justice  avenge  itself  upon 
the  men  who  prostitute  these  high  gifts  to  purposes 
of  evil. 

The  closing  sentence  of  the  letter  of  Chancellor 
Kent,  quoted  a  few  moments  ago,  contains  a  thought 
that  should  be  noted.  "  Your  speech  is  worth  millions 
to  our  liberties.''  The  great  battles  of  freedom  are 
oftener  fought  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  field.  Mr. 
Webster's  life  was  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  enlight- 
ened, constitutional  liberty.  He  might  have  adopted 
as  his  own  the  motto  of  the  great  Selden,  Trspl  texvrls  t^jv 
fXsu^sf lav :  (above  all  things,  liberty.)  In  those  elabo- 
rate arguments  which  enchained  by  turns  an  applaud- 
ing Senate  and  an  admiring  Court,  he  was  strength- 
ening the  foundations  of  our  political  edifice,  and 
making  it  a  safer  and  more  comfortable  home  for  the 
millions  who  have  sought  a  shelter  in  it.     All  his 
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sympathies  were  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  intelli- 
gent progress :  for  it  was  not  the  least  of  his  merits 
that  he  eluded  the  common  fault  of  superior  minds 
employed  in  the  more  recondite  branches  of  jurispru- 
dence, or  subjected  to  the  capricious  criticisms  of  the 
popular  voice.  Such  men  are  a2:>t  to  become  conser- 
vative to  an  excess.  They  value  law  more  than 
justice.  They  distrust  and  dread  the  people.  They 
are  jealous  of  enlarging  their  political  franchises. 
They  look  with  complacency  upon  a  strong  govern- 
ment, and  read  nothing  but  danger  in  the  effervescence 
and  tumult  of  popular  gatherings,  where  the  masses 
meet  to  do  their  own  business  in  their  own  way.  No 
man  had  clearer  or  sounder  conceptions  than  this 
eminent  statesman,  of  the  essential  conditions  of 
national  freedom.  He  well  knew  that  self-govern- 
ment was  one  of  the  highest  and  most  difiicult  func- 
tions, whether  for  individuals  or  for  nations.  He 
never  countenanced,  therefore,  that  delusive  and  fatal 
radicalism,  which  would  cast  all  the  thrones  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  those  who  sit  upon  them,  into  one  great 
bonfire,  and  replace  them  with  democratic  charters. 
But  while  he  recognised  the  need  of  some  preparatory 
training  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of  republican 
institutions,  he  was  inexorably  opposed  to  all  the 
maxims  and  traditions  of  arbitrary  rule,  and  ever 
ready  to  employ  his  argumentative  and  luminous 
eloquence  in  cheering  on  nations  which  were  strug- 
gling for  their  independence.  Of  this  we  have  two 
remarkable  illustrations  in  his  speeches  on  the  Greek 
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Eevolution  and  the  Panama  Mission.     The  generous 
sentiments  so  worthy  of  a  statesman,  and  especially 
of  an  American  statesman,  which  pervade  these,  and 
indeed,  all  his  speeches,  characterize  also  his  diplo- 
matic papers.     They  are  impressed  on  every  page  of 
that  remarkable  document,  in  allusion  to  which  one 
of  our  own  distinguished  citizens,  who  recently  adorned 
the  second  office  in  the  Republic,  so  felicitously  said  at 
the  late  town-meeting,  "  Two  years  have  not  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Webster's  pungent,  powerful,  and  patriotic 
letter  to  Mr.  Hulsemann  resounded  like  the  roar  of 
ordnance  throughout  Europe."     The  Cabinets  of  the 
other  hemisphere  were  left  in  no  uncertainty  as  to 
the  ground  on  which  our  Secretary,  and  the  govern- 
ment he  represented,  stood.     And  it  was  a  solace  to 
the  continental  nations  to  hear  their  oppressors  re- 
buked by  one,  who,  spurning  the  courtly  dialect  in 
which  ministers  and  ambassadors  are  accustomed  to 
disguise  their  real  sentiments,  dared  to  tell  them  in 
plain,  unvarnished  Saxon  words,  which  startled  the 
whole  realm  of  diplomacy,  that  America  would  not 
permit  any  foreign  interference  in  her  affairs ;  that 
while  they  abstained  from  any  intervention  in  the 
conflicts  of  Europe,  "  the  government  and  people  of 
the  United  States  could  not  remain  indifferent  specta- 
tors when  they  beheld  the  people  of  foreign  countries 
spontaneously  moving  towards  the  adoption  of  insti- 
tutions like  their  own ;"  and  that  "  nothing  should 
deter  them  from  exercising,  at  their  own  discretion, 
the  rights  belonging  to  them  as  an  independent  nation, 
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and  of  forming  and  expressing  their  own  opinions 
freely,  and  at  all  times,  upon  the  great  political  events 
which  may  transpire  among  the  civilized  nations  of 
the  earth." 

Happily  for  Mr.  Webster's  fame  and  for  his  country, 
a  new  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  a  distinguished 
personal  friend  (now  his  successor  in  the  Cabinet), 
was  published  under  his  own  eye,  but  a  few  months 
before  his  death.  With  the  exception  of  his  diplo- 
matic papers,  the  matter  contained  in  these  six  vo- 
lumes, has  all  been  spoken,  and  yet  it  savours  as  little 
of  the  character  of  mere  speech-making,  as  any  col- 
lection of  orations  or  addresses  in  the  language.  It  is 
the  most  valuable  contribution  which  has  been  made 
to  our  political  literature  since  the  era  of  the  Fede- 
ralist; and  no  professional  library  will  hereafter  be 
deemed  complete  without  it.  It  was  the  singular 
merit  of  Mr.  Webster,  that  he  was  able  to  embellish 
the  most  profound  disquisitions  in  political  science 
with  elegant  and  various  learning,  and  to  enshrine 
them  in  a  brilliant  and  majestic  eloquence.  The  ora- 
tor has  passed  away,  but  the  patriot — the  statesman — 
the  sage — is  immortal.  Open  his  works  at  random, 
and  you  will  instantly  feel  yourself  to  be  in  commu- 
nion w^ith  a  master-mind.  Nearly  all  the  important 
events  in  our  history — the  origin  and  essential  attri- 
butes of  our  federal  and  state  governments,  the  deli- 
cate questions  growing  out  of  the  expansion  of  our  ter- 
ritory and  the  accession  of  new  states,  the  proper 
limitations  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  three  depart- 
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ments  of  the  government,  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
relations,  the  services  of  the  founders  of  the  RepubUc, 
education,  the  mechanic  arts,  agriculture,  Christianity 
as  the  indispensable  basis  of  free  institutions — these 
are  among  the  subjects  he  has  discussed,  and  discussed 
in  such  a  way  that  he  appears  equally  at  home  with 
them  all.  Every  theme  to  which  he  applies  his  impe- 
rial intellect,  becomes  transparent.  Touched  by  his 
wand,  the  most  chaotic  mass  of  materials  is  reduced 
to  intelligible  forms.  Complex  details  are  classified. 
Principles  take  the  place  of  sophisms.  Declamation 
gives  way  to  argument.  Precedents  are  sifted  to  their 
last  analysis.  Consequences  are  portrayed  with  pro- 
phetic sagacity.  Objections  are  refuted.  One  strong- 
hold of  error  after  another  is  demolished.  And  you 
follow  on  wherever  the  great  orator  leads  the  way,  not 
because  he  has  so  fascinated  you  with  the  sorcery  of 
his  eloquence,  that  you  are  no  longer  a  responsible 
agent,  but  because  your  reason  is  satisfied,  and  you 
have  the  witness  within  yourself  that  it  is  truth,  not 
victory,  at  which  he  is  aiming.  Fascinated,  indeed, 
you  may  be.  Who  could  be  otherwise  in  perusing 
those  admirable  performances  in  which  there  is  so  much 
to  gratify  the  taste,  to  enkindle  pure  and  generous 
emotions,  to  expand  the  mental  vision,  and  inspire  the 
soul  with  a  profounder  consciousness  of  its  intrinsic 
dignity  and  its  large  capacities.  And  yet,  in  all  and 
above  all,  it  is  your  reason  which  is  addressed  and  con- 
\dnced.  Mr.  Webster  never  fell  into  the  error  of  de- 
grading his  audience  beneath  the  proper  level  of  hu- 
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manity,  and  treating  them  as  though  they  were  crea- 
tures of  mere  sensibiUty  or  mere  fancy,  who  cared  only 
to  be  excited  or  amused.  Whether  it  is  before  a 
crowded  Senate  or  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  before  the 
first  legal  tribunal  of  the  country,  or  a  heterogeneous 
mass-meeting,  assembled  from  the  palaces  and  the 
workshops  of  a  large  city,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is 
a  man  himself  and  is  speaking  to  men.  He  reverences, 
as  every  man  who  presumes  to  address  his  fellow-men 
in  public  or  through  the  press,  ought  to  reverence,  the 
human  understanding.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that 
you  want  to  be  reasoned  with;  that  nothing  will 
satisfy  you  but  truth  and  argument ;  and  that  to  at- 
tempt to  put  you  off,  when  you  are  eager  to  have  some 
great  problem  of  national  policy  or  personal  duty  re- 
solved, with  a  bouquet  of  tropes  or  a  quiver  of  invec- 
tives, would  be  like  mocking  an  exhausted  and  gasping 
caravan  in  the  desert,  by  rehearsing  to  them  the  tales 
in  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainments.  A  few  intro- 
ductory Avords  of  courtesy  there  may  be,  and  then  for 
the  argument.  And  with  such  fairness  and  logical 
fidelity  does  he  pursue  the  argument — clothing  it  with 
a  diction  so  plain  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  humblest 
capacity,  and  so  beautiful  as  to  satisfy  the  most  criti- 
cal taste — that  if  you  go  along  w^th  him  at  all,  as  you 
will  be  pretty  likely  to  do,  it  will  be  because  you  feel 
at  every  step  that  you  have  firm  ground  under  your 
feet,  and  know  what  you  are  about  just  as  well  as  you 
do  when  treading  the  familiar  rounds  of  your  daily 
avocation. 
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This,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Webster's  speeches  which  warrant  us  in  predicting 
that  they  will  be  as  imperishable  as  anything  in  our 
literature.  They  are  full  of  important  truth,  expressed 
in  a  manner  which  everybody  can  understand.  We 
may  say  of  him  what  a  profound  critic  has  said  of  Mr. 
Fox :  "  For  ourselves,  we  think  we  never  heard  any 
man  who  dismissed  us  from  the  argument  on  a  debated 
topic,  with  such  a  feeling  of  satisfied  and  final  convic- 
tion, or  such  a  competence  to  tell  why  we  were  con- 
vinced. There  was,  in  the  view  in  which  subjects 
were  placed  by  him,  something  like  the  daylight,  that 
simple  clearness  which  makes  things  conspicuous  and 
does  not  make  them  glare,  which  adds  no  colour  or 
form,  but  purely  makes  visible  in  perfection  the  real 
colour  and  form  of  all  things  round ;  a  kind  of  light, 
less  amusing  than  that  of  magnificent  lustres,  or  a 
thousand  coloured  lamps,  and  less  fascinating  and  ro- 
mantic than  that  of  the  moon ;  but  which  is  immea- 
surably preferred  when  we  are  bent  on  sober  business, 
and  not  at  leisure,  or  not  in  the  disposition  to  wander 
delighted  among  beautiful  shadows  and  delusions.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  he  possessed,  in  a  high  degree, 
wit  and  fancy ;  but  superlative  intellect  was  the  grand 
distinction  of  his  eloquence ;  the  pure  force  of  sense, 
of  plain,  downright  sense,  was  so  great  that  it  would 
have  given  a  character  of  sublimity  to  his  eloquence, 
even  if  it  had  never  once  been  aided  by  a  happy  image 
or  a  brilliant  explosion.     The  grandeur  of  plain  sense. 
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would  not  have  been  deemed  an  absurd  phrase,  by  any 
man  who  had  heard  one  of  his  best  speeches." 

When  to  these  considerations  it  is  added,  that  the 
great  questions  discussed  by  Mr.  Webster,  can  never 
cease  to  have  their  importance  while  our  institutions 
last,  we  may  assert  with  confidence,  that  his  writings 
will  become  an  indispensable  text-book  in  the  training 
of  our  future  civilians.  "  I  shall  take  care,"  said  Lord 
Erskine,  ''to  put  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke  into  the 
hands  of  those  whose  principles  are  left  to  my  forma- 
tion." With  the  same  feeling,  many  an  American 
citizen  will  place  Mr.  Webster's  works  in  the  hands  of 
his  sons.  What  better  service,  indeed,  so  far  as  their 
secular  education  is  concerned,  could  we  render  them  ? 
Where  could  they  find  a  richer  repository  of  sound 
political  maxims,  of  lucid  and  comprehensive  views 
concerning  our  national  rights  and  duties,  and  of  mas- 
terly disquisitions  in  constitutional  jurisprudence  ? 
What  writings  would  do  more  to  make  them  thinkers 
and  reasoners ;  to  form  them  to  a  large  and  just  esti- 
mate of  their  social  and  civil  responsibilities ;  to  raise 
them  above  the  littlenesses  of  sectional  prejudice,  and 
put  the  stamp  of  a  broad  nationality  upon  their  pa- 
triotism ;  to  show  them  that  whatever  use  political 
parties  may  choose  to  make  of  their  honours,  and  to 
whomsoever  they  may  see  fit  to  vote  a  triumph,  a 
truly  great  mind,  animated  by  virtuous  sentiments 
and  embracing  the  whole  country  within  the  wide 
sweep  of  its  affections,  can  achieve  for  itself  a  reputa- 
tion which  no  party-idolatry  could  confer,  and  no  party- 
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malignity  annul ;  to  stimulate  them  to  seek,  not  the 
"  empty  blast  of  popular  favour  or  the  applause  of  a 
giddy  multitude,"  but  that  "true  glory,"  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  prince  of  Roman  orators,  consists  "  in  a 
wide  and  illustrious  fame  of  many  and  great  benefits 
conferred  upon  our  friends,  our  country,  or  the  whole 
race  of  mankind;"'^  and  to  impress  it  deeply  upon 
their  minds,  that  "  if  we  and  our  posterity  shall  be 
true  to  the  Christian  religion,  if  we  and  they  shall  live 
always  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  shall  respect  his  com- 
mandments, if  we  and  they  shall  maintain  just  moral 
sentiments,  and  such  conscientious  convictions  of  duty 
as  shall  control  the  heart  and  life,  we  may  have  the 
highest  hopes  of  the  future  fortunes  of  our  country ; 
....  but  if  we  and  our  posterity  reject  religious 
instruction  and  authority,  violate  the  rules  of  eternal 
justice,  trifle  with  the  injunctions  of  morality,  and 
recklessly  destroy  the  political  constitution  which 
holds  us  together,  no  man  can  tell  how  sudden  a 
catastrophe  may  overwhelm  us,  that  shall  bury  all 
our  glory  in  profound  obscurity. "f  These  are  among 
the  lessons  which  our  young  men  may  derive  from  the 
careful  study  of  the  works  of  Mr.  Webster ;  and  no 
wise  father  would  willingly  deprive  his  sons  of  the 
benefit  of  them. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  may  justify  us  in 
dwelling  a  little  longer  on  one  of  the  points  just  indi- 
cated— the  value  to  be  attached  to  the  life  and  writings 

*  Oration  for  3Iarcellus. 

f  Mr.  Webster's  Address  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society. 
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of  this  great  publicist,  as  an  auxiliary  in  the  training 
of  our  future  statesmen.  Tliere  are  able  men  amongst 
us  whose  faith  in  the  permanency  of  the  Union  appears 
to  be  nearly  as  firm  as  their  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  the  solar  system.  We  may  certainly  congratulate 
ourselves  that,  through  the  favour  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, our  complex  and  beautiful  scheme  of  government 
has  maintained  its  integrity  against  all  the  assaults 
hitherto  made  upon  it.  But  we  have  had  warnings 
enough  to  admonish  us  against  a  blind  self-confidence. 
Our  own  experience  forbids  us  to  look  for  any  exemp- 
tion from  those  intestine  broils  and  commotions  with 
which  all  other  nations  have  been  agitated.  In  a 
country  of  such  vast  extent,  increasing  in  population 
and  resources  with  a  rapidity  which  makes  a  new  atlas 
necessary  every  five  years,  with  the  utmost  diversity 
of  climate  and  productions,  conflicting  sectional  inte- 
rests, commercial  and  diplomatic  relations  spread  all 
over  the  globe,  thirty-one  jealous  and  powerful  state 
governments  closely  interlocked  with  a  grand  central 
administration,  and  sensitive  to  the  slightest  apparent 
invasion  of  their  sovereignty,  and  twenty-five  millions 
of  people  animated  by  an  energetic,  if  it  must  not  be 
said,  an  aggressive,  Caucasian  spirit, — in  such  a  coun- 
try, occasions  for  discord  and  alienation  can  never  be 
wanting,  if  there  are  individuals  at  hand  whose  inte- 
rest it  is  to  find  or  create  them.  To  provide  for  these 
emergencies,  and  as  far  as  possible  prevent  or  mitigate 
them,  we  must  look  well  to  the  education,  mental 
and  moral,  of  our  youth.     The  church  and  the  school- 
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house — the  Bible  enthroned  in  both — must  be,  under 
God,  our  first  reliance.  Next  to  this,  we  need  states- 
men like  him  we  have  lost,  and  like  some  who  sur- 
vive him.  The  ambition  of  ordinary  minds  cannot 
soar  to  this  elevation.  Nor  can  the  most  generous 
intellects  attain  it  without  encountering  hostile  influ- 
ences, which  are  generated  by  the  natural  working  of 
our  institutions.  Where  office  depends  on  the  popular 
voice,  the  representative  will  find  himself  under  a  pow- 
erful temptation  to  merge  all  other  political  obligations 
in  his  supposed  duty  to  his  immediate  constituency. 
The  claims  of  his  district  will  take  precedence  over  those 
of  his  state ;  and  loyalty  to  his  state  will  be  stronger 
than  his  loyalty  to  the  general  government.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  adverse  agency  to  be  met.  A  despotism 
may  flourish  without  parties ;  for  the  dead  are  always 
still ;  but  no  free  government  has  ever  got  on  without 
them.  In  itself  this  is  an  advantage ;  but  the  prac- 
tical tendency  of  it  is  to  dwarf  men  into  partisans. 
They  are  apt  to  sink  both  their  individuality  and 
their  patriotism  in  servility  to  a  party,  and  to  employ 
those  powers  which  should  have  been  dedicated  to 
their  country,  in  the  miserable  contests  of  factions 
and  sections. 

Here,  precisely,  in  the  ability  of  a  man  to  rise 
above  these  local  and  party  affinities — to  frame  his 
views  of  truth  and  duty  on  a  large  and  candid  survey 
of  things,  and  then  to  follow  out  his  convictions  irre- 
spective of  personal  consequences — lies  one  of  the 
essential  insignia  of  the  genuine  patriot  and  states- 
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man,  which  distinguish  him  from  the  mere  pretender. 
"  A  public  man  has  no  occasion  to  be  embarrassed,  if 
he  is  honest.  Himself  and  his  feelings  should  be  to 
him  as  nobody  and  as  nothing ;  the  interest  of  his 
country  must  be  to  him  as  everything ;  he  must  sink 
what  is  personal  to  himself,  making  exertions  for  his 
country ;  and  it  is  his  ability  and  readiness  to  do  this 
which  are  to  mark  him  as  a  great  or  a  little  man  in 
all  time  to  come."*  This  test,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
a  very  severe  one.  The  moral  courage  and  self-immo- 
lation it  demands  are  alien  from  all  the  natural  in- 
stincts of  the  human  breast ;  and  if  political  honours 
and  emoluments  alone  are  regarded,  this  exalted  kind 
of  patriotism  will  find  but  too  little  to  nourish  it  in 
the  annals  of  our  race.  It  is  for  this  very  reason  we 
should  seize  upon  every  means  which  is  placed  within 
our  reach,  to  foster  and  diffuse  it.  And  in  this  view, 
what  a  legacy  has  the  Republic  received  in  the  ex- 
ample and  the  writings  of  Daniel  Webster.  Without 
challenging  for  this  eminent  man  a  moral  perfection 
which  his  warmest  friends  have  never  claimed  for 
him,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  country  will 
not  yet  reap  from  his  services  even  greater  advantages 
than  those  he  conferred  upon  her  while  living.  Tliere 
is  his  public  career — a  study  for  the  youth  of  America 
in  all  coming  time.  The  career  of  a  patriot-states- 
man, impressed  throughout  with  characters  of  light 
and  truth ;  not  like  a  huge  meteor  flashing  fantastic 
fires,    and   startling   the   nations   with   its   eccentric 

*  Mr.  Webster's  speech  at  Faneuil  Hall,  September  30tb,  1842. 
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motions,  but  like  a  mountain  stream,  swelling  by 
degrees  into  a  broad,  majestic  river,  spreading  fertility 
along  its  banks,  lending  beauty  to  the  landscape, 
ministering  health  and  comfort  and  prosperity  to 
numerous  populations,  and  bearing  on  its  tranquil 
bosom  the  products  of  many  climes  and  countries. 
Is  not  such  a  career  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
moral  wealth  of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  not  a  source  of 
strength  to  every  father  who  would  imbue  his  sons 
with  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  love  of  country ; 
to  every  patriot  who  would  extinguish,  as  often  as 
they  reappear,  the  flames  of  sectional  jealousy ;  to 
every  constituency  that  may  be  exposed  to  the  arts 
of  aspiring  demagogues;  to  the  teachers  of  religion 
who  value  our  institutions  as  well  for  their  connexion 
with  a  pure  Christianity,  as  for  their  secular  benefits ; 
and  to  the  throng  of  young  men  always  ready  to 
launch  away  into  the  rough  sea  of  politics,  who  w^ould 
fain  adopt,  before  starting,  some  wise  and  just  prin- 
ciples which  might  conduct  them  to  an  honourable,  if 
not  a  speedy,  fame  ?  One  thing,  at  least,  must  be 
conceded.  Mr.  Webster  has  made  it  more  difficult 
than  it  ever  was  before,  to  break  the  Union  to  pieces. 
And  that,  not  simply  by  his  masterly  exposition  of 
the  Constitution,  but  by  the  whole  influence  which 
attached  to  his  name  while  living,  and  which  now 
attaches  to  his  memory.  It  must  tell  with  power 
upon  the  country  for  generations  to  come,  that  he,  by 
common  consent,  the  first  American  jurist,  orator, 
and  statesman  of  his  day,  was  one  who,  throughout 
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his  long  and  brilliant  career,  looked  steadfastly  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  whole  country ;  that  he  endeavoured 
to  allay  all  sectional  bickerings,  and  to  suppress  the 
misrepresentations  and  calumnies  which  engender 
them;  that  by  his  speeches  and  writings  he  sought 
to  make  the  difterent  portions  of  the  confederacy 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  thus  to  abate 
their  mutual  antipathies ;  that  he  scorned  the  selfish 
provincial  ambition  which  would  use  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  well-meaning  but  misguided  people,  as  a 
ladder  to  mount  to  place  and  power ;  that  neither 
wholesale  slander  from  a  venal  press,  nor  the  threat- 
ened displeasure  of  his  own  commonwealth,  could 
deter  him  from  any  step  which  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  Union ;  that  no  earthly 
consideration  could  tempt  him  to  swerve  from  his 
devotion  to  the  Constitution,  "the  only  bulwark  of 
our  liberties  and  of  our  national  character ;"  that  at  a 
great  crisis  of  our  affairs,  when  the  surges  of  Northern 
fanaticism  and  of  Southern  disunionism  broke  over 
him,  as  he  stood  up  in  the  Senate-chamber,  with  a 
simultaneous  and  common  fury,  the  only  effect  upon 
him  was  to  make  him  grasp  the  South  and  the  North 
with  a  firmer  hand,  while  he  poured  into  their  ears 
his  affectionate  and  eloquent  remonstrance,  "Let 
there  be  no  strife  between  you,  for  ye  are  brethren ;" 
and  that  when  his  patriotic  and  beneficent  career  was 
terminated,  men  of  all  parties  commingled  their  tears 
around  his  bier,  and  the  entire  nation  mourned  him 
as  a  public  benefactor,  the  motto  of  whose  life  had 
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been  that  sublime  sentiment,  now  doubly  "  dear  to 
every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union,  now 

AND  FOR  EVER,  ONE  AND  INSEPARABLE  !" 

Before  passing  to  the  only  remaining  topic  I  pro- 
pose to  notice,  a  few  words  may  be  allowed  respecting 
the  private  character  of  the  deceased  senator.  It  has 
been  correctly  observed,  that "  distinguished  statesmen 
generally  become  what  may  be  called  technical  cha- 
racters :  the  whole  human  being  becomes  shaped  into 
an  official  thing,  and  Nature's  own  man,  with  free 
faculties,  and  warm  sentiments,  and  unconstrained 
manners,  has  disappeared."  It  was  not  so  with  Mr. 
Webster.  Nature  had  entrenched  herself  too  strongly 
in  that  colossal  frame,  to  be  driven  out,  and  he  re- 
mained "her  own  man"  to  the  end.  Persons  who 
only  saw  him  in  a  transient  way  might  suppose  he 
was  simply  a  man  of  extraordinary  intellect.  Those 
who  heard  him,  even  in  his  more  elaborate  efforts, 
could  not  fail  to  see  that  he  was  also  a  man  of  crene- 
rous  sensibilities.  But  whoever  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  meet  him  in  social  life,  would  learn  that  so  far 
from  being  all  head,  he  had  a  heart  which  was 
worthy  to  be  the  consort  of  that  massive  intellect. 
Nothing  could  obliterate — nothing  even  blunt  his  ear- 
nest sympathy  with  nature  and  with  man.  Neither 
his  professional  toils  nor  affairs  of  state,  neither  the 
applause  nor  the  ingratitude  of  the  public,  could  dis- 
turb the  perennial  freshness  of  his  feelings.  He  loved 
the  country.  He  delighted  in  the  free  intercourse  of 
social  life.     His  domestic  affections  were  strong  and 
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tender.  He  entered  with  a  genial  relish  into  the 
vivacity  and  humour  of  the  passing  hour.  His  gene- 
rosity was  proverbial.  He  was  a  steadfast  friend — 
always  frank,  straight-forward,  reliable — 

"  A  minister,  but  still  a  man."* 


It  was  a  noble  eulogium  pronounced  upon  Mr. 
Clay,  the  second  of  our  great  triumvirate  who  was 
gathered  to  his  fathers,  when  a  representative  from 
his  own  State  said,  over  his  remains,  "  If  I  Avere  to 
write  his  epitaph,  I  would  inscribe,  as  the  highest 
eulogy,  on  the  stone  which  shall  mark  his  resting- 
place,  '  Here  lies  a  man  who  was  in  the  public  service 
for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to  deceive  his 
countrymen !' "  The  inscription  might  with  equal 
fidelity  be  inscribed  upon  the  tombs  of  his  great  com- 
j)eers.  Of  the  third  of  this  illustrious  trio,  Mr.  Web- 
ster himself  said,  before  the  Senate,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  funeral — 

"  He  had  the  basis — the  indispensable  basis — of  all 
high  character,  and  that  was  unspotted  integrity — 
unimpeached  honour  and  character.  If  he  had  aspi- 
rations, they  were  high,  and  honourable,  and  noble. 
There  was  nothing  grovelling,  or  low,  or  meanly 
selfish,  that  came  near  the  head  or  the  heart  of  Mr. 

*  Of  his  magnanimity  we  have  this  pleasing  example.  Mr.  Eve- 
rett relates,  that  in  preparing  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Webster's 
■works  for  the  press,  he  was  instructed  by  him  to  obliterate  from 
his  speeches,  if  practicable,  "  every  trace  of  personality." 
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Calhoun.  Firm  in  his  purpose,  perfectly  patriotic 
and  honest,  as  I  am  sure  he  was,  in  the  principles  he 
espoused,  and  in  the  measures  he  defended,  aside 
from  that  large  regard  for  that  species  of  distinction 
that  conducted  him  to  eminent  stations  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Republic,  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  selfish 
motive  or  a  selfish  feeling. 

"  We  shall  hereafter,  I  am  sure,  indulge  in  it  as  a 
grateful  recollection  that  we  have  lived  in  his  age, 
that  we  have  been  his  cotemporaries,  that  we  have 
seen  him,  and  heard  him,  and  known  him.  We  shall 
delight  to  speak  of  him  to  those  who  are  rising  up 
to  fill  our  places.  And  when  the  time  shall  come 
when  we  ourselves  shall  go,  one  after  another,  in 
succession  to  our  graves,  we  shall  carry  with  us  a 
deep  sense  of  his  genius  and  character,  his  honour 
and  integrity,  his  amiable  deportment  in  private  life, 
and  the  purity  of  his  exalted  patriotism." 

Mr.  Webster  himself  might  have  sat  for  this  fine 
portrait.  It  is  his  own  cj^iaracter  by  a  master-hand. 
If  the  fidelity  of  the  sketch  be  doubted,  there  are 
competent  witnesses  to  confirm  it.  "  Mr.  President," 
said  a  leading  member''  of  the  New  York  Bar  the 
other  day,  a  gentleman  and  a  Christian;  "I  have 
long  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Webster,  and  from  all 
that  I  know,  and  from  all  that  I  have  seen  and  heard, 
I  bear  testimony  here  to-day,  that  as  a  public  man, 
he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity.  It  always 
seemed  to  me  as  if  he  acted  under  the  immediate 

*  Hiram  Ketchum,  Esq. 
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conviction,  that  whatever  he  did  was  not  only  to  be 
known  to  his  own  generation,  but  to  posterity.  He 
regarded  poHtical  power  in  his  own  hands  as  a  trust, 
and  though  always  wilUng  and  desirous  to  gratify  his 
friends,  if  he  could,  he  never  felt  himself  at  liberty, 
for  an  instant,  for  any  private  means,  to  violate  his 
great  trust.  I  have  known  Mr.  Webster  in  private 
circles,  and  in  domestic  life,  and  I  bear  testimony 
here  to-day,  that  though  I  have  received  multitudes 
of  letters  from  him  which  I  now  have,  and  many  that 
have  been  destroyed  by  his  orders,  written  in  the 
most  confidential  and  friendly  manner — though  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  on  many  occa- 
sions, and  at  the  festive  board  often  where  our  ses- 
sions have  been  long — I  bear  testimony  here  to-day, 
that  never  in  my  life  did  I  hear  an  improper  thought 
or  profane  expression  come  from  the  lips  of  Daniel 
Webster;  and  I  bear  further  testimony,  that  never, 
in  writing  or  in  my  hearing,  did  he  ever  assail  private 
character.  No  man  was  ever  slandered — no  man  was 
ever  spoken  ill  of  by  Daniel  Webster.  And  I  further 
bear  testimony,  that  never  in  my  life  have  I  known 
a  man  whose  conversation  was  uniformly  so  unexcep- 
tionable in  its  tone,  and  uniformly  so  edifying  in  its 
character.  I  may  say  further,  that  no  man  ever 
possessed  greater  tenderness  of  feeling.  He  never 
yet  had  an  enemy — and  we  all  can  bear  witness  that 
he  had  enemies  of  the  most  malignant  character 
— but  he  never  yet  had  an  enemy  that  if  he  came  to 
him  he  would  not  have   shared  with  him  his  last 
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dolLar  to  relieve  him,  and  mingle  his  sympathies  with 
his.  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  these  virtues  were 
not  marked  with  failings — to  say  that  Daniel  Webster 
was  without  them,  would  be  to  state  that  which  was 
untrue ;  but  they  have  been  before  the  public  again 
and  again,  and  no  friend  of  his  could  regret  the  fact, 
if  they  had  not  been  exaggerated." 

Another  distinguished  lawyer*  of  that  city  said  :  "  I 
knew  Mr.  Webster  well.  I  had  the  honour  of  his 
acquaintance,  and  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  of 
his  friendship,  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  from  his  lips  I  never  have  heard  an  irreverent, 
a  profane,  or  an  unseemly  expression,  while  his  play- 
ful wit,  his  deep  philosophy,  his  varied  acquirements, 
and  unrivalled  powers  of  conversation,  are  among  the 
richest  treasures  of  my  recollection." 

These  testimonies,  comprising,  as  they  do,  a  minute 
scrutiny  into  the  social  habits  of  Mr.  Webster  for  a 
long  term  of  years,  such  as  few  men  of  any  profession 
could  bear,  will  do  much  to  vindicate  his  reputation 
from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  it  by  a  malign  party 
spirit.  It  is,  however,  the  letters  of  great  men  which 
best  reflect  their  personal  traits ;  and  we  must  wait 
for  his  private  correspondence  before  we  can  properly 
appreciate  those  generous  qualities  which  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Judging  from  the  specimens  which 
have  been  published,  his  letters,  when  collected,  will 
not  only  form  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes  in 
the  language,  but  will  amply  authenticate  the  warm- 

*  J.  Prescott  Hall,  Esq. 
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est  encomiums  his  friends  have  pronounced  upon  his 
private  virtues.  Notice,  for  example,  the  strain  of 
his  reply  to  the  letter  he  received  two  years  ago  from 
a  large  number  of  his  old  friends  and  neighbours  in 
New  Hampshire,  in  which  he  says,  "  I  could  pour  out 
my  heart  in  tenderness  of  feeling  for  the  affectionate 
letter  which  comes  from  you.  It  is  like  the  love  of  a 
family  circle ;  its  influences  fall  upon  my  heart  as 
the  dew  of  heaven."  So,  again,  the  letter  on  his 
early  life,  in  which  he  describes  the  paternal  farm, 
and  narrates  the  circumstances  which  induced  his 
father  to  send  him  to  college,  "  in  order,"  as  one  of 
his  brothers  used  to  say,  "  to  make  him  equal  to  the 
rest  of  the  children."  In  this  letter  he  makes  a  touch- 
ing allusion  to  the  dead  of  the  household. 

"  Looking  out  at  the  east  windows,  [the  letter  is 
dated  at  Franklin,  May  3d,  1846,]  at  this  moment 
(2  p.  M.)  with  a  beautiful  sun  just  breaking  out,  my 
eye  sweeps  a  rich  and  level  field  of  one  hundred  acres. 
At  the  end  of  it,  a  third  of  a  mile  off,  I  see  plain  mar- 
ble grave-stones,  designating  the  places  where  repose 
my  father,  my  mother,  my  brother  Joseph,  and  my 
sisters,  Mehitable,  Abigail,  and  Sarah,  good  Scripture 
names  inherited  from  their  Puritan  ancestors. 

"  My  father !  Ebenezer  Webster ! — born  at  Kingston, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  State,  in  1739 — the  hand- 
somest man  I  ever  saw,  except  my  brother  Ezekiel, 
who  appeared  to  me,  and  so  does  he  now  seem  to  me, 
the  very  finest  human  form  that  ever  I  laid  eyes  on. 
I  saw  him  in  his  coffin — a  white  forehead — a  tinaed 
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cheek — a  complexion  as  clear  as  heavenly  light !  But 
where  am  I  straying?  The  grave  has  closed  upon 
him,  as  it  has  on  all  my  brothers  and  sisters.  We 
shall  soon  be  all  together.  But  this  is  melancholy, 
and  I  leave  it.  Dear — dear  hindred  hJood,  how  Hove 
you  all  r 

There  is  another  affecting  allusion  to  these  graves, 
in  that  inimitable  letter  written  to  his  farmer  at  Frank- 
lin, from  Washington,  in  March  last,  and  beginning 
thus  : — "John  Taylor — Go  ahead.  The  heart  of  the 
winter  is  broken,  and  before  the  first  day  of  April,  all 
your  land  may  be  ploughed."  Then  in  the  midst  of 
minute  agricultural  directions,  comes  in  this  beautiful 
and  characteristic  sentence  : — "  Take  care  to  keep  my 
mothers  garden  in  good  order,  even  if  it  cost  you  the 
wages  of  a  man  to  take  care  of  it."  The  letter  closes 
thus  : — "  John  Taylor,  thank  God,  morning  and  even- 
ing, that  you  were  born  in  such  a  country.  John 
Taylor,  never  write  me  another  word  upon  politics. 
Give  my  kindest  remembrances  to  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren ;  and  when  you  look  from  your  eastern  windows 
upon  the  graves  of  my  family,  remember  that  he  who 
is  the  author  of  this  letter  must  soon  follow  them  to 
another  world." 

It  is  in  familiar  epistles  like  these  we  see  the  heart 
of  the  great  statesman  laid  open  :  and  the  more  fully 
it  is  unveiled,  the  more  opulent  will  it  be  found  in 
those  affections  and  sympathies,  which  are  rarely  com- 
bined with  the  highest  abilities,  and  as  rarely  outlast 
the  cares  and  collisions  of  a  long  political  career. 
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HivS  devotion  to  agriculture  has  been  hinted  at :  and 
rural  occupations  always  have  a  tendency  to  keep  up 
a  healthful  tone  of  feeling.  But  his  communings  were 
not  all  with  nature.    .  He  was  like  Cowley : — 

"  Ah,  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  the  grave, 
May  I  a  small  house  and  large  garden  have  ! 
And  a  few  friends  and  many  books,  both  true, 

Both  wise,  and  both  delightful  too !" 

The  '  large  garden,'  the  '  friends,'  (though  not  a '  few') 
and  the  '  many  books,'  he  had ;  and  well  did  he  use 
them.  The  love  of  books  was  an  early  passion  with 
him.  He  could  recite  the  whole  Essay  on  Man  ver- 
hatim  before  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  And  while 
still  a  boy,  he  committed  to  memory,  not  as  a  task, 
but  as  a  pleasure,  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns.  Nor 
was  he  less  fond  of  the  sublime  poetry  of  the  Bible. 
These  habits  continued  with  him  through  life.  A 
very  competent  authority  has  remarked,  that  "the 
celebrity  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Stowell,  as  judges, 
is  in  no  small  degree  owing  to  their  having  continued 
to  refresh  and  to  embellish  their  professional  labours 
by  perusing  the  immortal  productions  of  poets,  histo- 
rians, and  moralists."  Mr.  Webster  pursued  the  same 
course  and  with  the  same  results.  The  ancient  and 
modern  Classics  were,  with  the  Bible,  his  daily  com- 
panions. His  capacious  mind  was  a  store-house  of 
useful  and  elegant  learning,  gathered  from  every 
source — from  books,  from  careful  observation  of  men 
and  things,  from  a  ripe  experience  and  much  reflec- 
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tion.  This  various  and  ample  knowledge  was  so  di- 
gested and  arranged  as  to  be  always  at  his  command. 
He  could  employ  it  with  equal  facility  to  instruct  and 
amuse  the  social  circle,  to  compo.^e,  if  occasion  required 
it,  a  Historical  Discourse,  which  should  astonish  the 
country  at  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  his  classi- 
cal lore,  or  to  enrich  his  speeches  with  those  graceful 
allusions  and  illustrations  which  are  to  an  elaborate 
argument  what  the  drapery  is  to  the  portrait,  and  the 
feather  to  the  shaft.  Let  the  young  men  of  his  profes- 
sion profit  by  this  example.  No  mind  can  be  fed  exclu- 
sively on  law,  without  suffering.  Nature  will  be  certain 
to  resent  the  huge  indignity.  He  who  would  rise  above 
the  penury  of  the  mere  pleader,  must  have  at  least  a 
sprinkling  of  books  in  his  library,  which  are  not  bound 
in  the  canonical  hue — some  relief  to  the  dismal  mono- 
tony. Lord  Eldon,  it  is  true,  might  be  cited,  as  an 
adverse  precedent :  for  he  once  astonished  the  Bar,  it 
is  said,  by  telling  them  that,  during  the  long  vacation, 
he  had  read  "  Paradise  Lost!'  But  it  should  be  added 
that  nature  took  her  revenge  even  upon  a  Lord  Chan- 
cellor ;  since,  according  to  Lord  Campbell,  towards  the 
close  of  life,  he  could  scarcely  speak  or  write  gram- 
matically. Whatever  a  man's  profession,  the  only 
way  in  which  he  can  elude  the  tendency  to  become  a 
narrow,  technical,  stereotype  character,  is  to  go  forth 
occasionally  into  regions  which  lie  beyond  his  daily 
walks ;  to  talk  with  people  of  other  creeds  and  other 
callings ;  to  make  excursions  into  the  domain  of  science, 
and  to  appropriate  some  portion  of  his  time,  even  if  it  be 
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but  its  brief  remnants  and  parentheses,  to  literary  pur- 
suits. Tlie  error  of  those  who  neglect  this,  is  only  less 
pernicious  than  that  which  they  fall  into,  who  degrade 
their  'profession  to  a  secondary  place,  and  bestow  their 
cliief  care  upon  other  studies.  We  honour  literature  in 
a  Lawyer,  a  Physician,  or  a  Divine ;  but  we  cease  to 
honour  it  when  it  becomes  paramount.  The  noblest 
forensic  arguments 

"May  flow  from  lips  wet  with  Castalian  dews:" 

but  Benches  and  Juries  would  be  very  impatient  of  an 
advocate  whose  speeches  should  sparkle  with  Castalian 
dews — and  with  nothing  else.  And,  certainly,  any 
congregation  would  be  warranted  in  dismissing  a  pastor 
who  should  habitually  substitute  literary  essays  for 
the  Gospel  of  Christ. — But  it  is  time  to  return  from 
this  digression. 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Webster  had  his  failings ;  and 
with  some  minds  of  a  peculiar  cast,  these  may  even 
make  it  a  matter  of  doubtful  expediency  to  comment 
upon  his  character  from  the  pulpit.  It  were  certainly 
delightful  could  we  dwell  on  his  life  and  services  with- 
out making  any  deduction  for  personal  defects.  What- 
ever those  defects  wejce,  they  will  find  no  vindication 
here.  But  neither  shall  they  be  exaggerated  here. 
Exaggerated  they  doubtless  have  been,  for  such  is  the 
evil  custom  of  the  country.  We  have  got  it  by  inhe- 
ritance. In  one  of  his  shrewd  and  caustic  letters  from 
England,  Voltaire  observes,  "  So  violent  did  I  find  par- 
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ties  in  London,  that  I  was  assured  by  several,  that  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward,  and  Mr.  Pope  a 
fool."  If  we  may  trust  the  partisan  press  of  the  Union, 
we  seldom  have  a  citizen  nominated  for  any  of  the 
chief  trusts  of  the  government,  who  is  not  a  fool,  a 
coward,  or  a  drunkard.  An  eminent  civilian  whose 
virtues  adorn  every  domestic  and  social  relation,  re- 
marked in  his  place  in  the  Senate  a  few  months  since, 
that  when  his  name  was  before  the  country  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  he  was  charged  with  every 
crime  except  one  mentioned  in  the  decalogue.  It  is 
an  indelible  stigma  upon  the  national  character,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
generate into  this  intolerable  licentiousness.  How 
much  of  injustice  the  illustrious  man  whom  Providence 
has  taken  from  us,  may  have  suffered  in  this  way,  I 
know  not :  that  he  encountered  his  full  share  of  de- 
traction, will  be  conceded  by  all  who  are  willing  to 
judge  others  as  they  would  be  judged  themselves.  For 
myself,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  persons  who 
when  the  sun  is  mentioned,  can  think  only  of  his 
spots.  I  can  take  no  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the  al- 
leged frailties  of  a  man  like  Daniel  Webster.  I  choose 
rather  to  leave  them  where  all  our  errors  and  delin- 
quencies must  be  left,  and  to  dwell  on  those  aspects  of 
his  character  and  life  which  are  stamped  with  true  ex- 
cellence and  genuine  sublimity,  and  which  entitle  him 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  the  convic- 
tions I  entertain  on  this  point,  are  shared  by  those  gen- 
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tlemen  whose  official  pastoral  relations  to  him  give  a 
peculiar  value  to  their  opinions.  And  I  feel  with  them 
that  the  friends  of  religion  may  cherish  a  just  pride  in 
appealing  to  the  numerous  testimonies  he  has  left  to 
the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  Christian  system."^' 

Any  attempt,  indeed,  to  estimate  Mr.  Webster's  cha- 
racter and  labours,  which  should  omit  or  disparage  this 
element,  would  be  radically  defective.  He  himself 
said  with  great  truth  and  beauty,  in  announcing  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  the  death  of  Jere- 
miah Masonf — "  Religion  is  a  necessary  and  indispen- 
sable element  in  any  great  human  character.  There 
is  no  living  without  it.  Religion  is  the  tie  that  con- 
nects man  with  his  Creator,  and  holds  him  to  his 
throne.     If  that  tie  be  sundered,  all  broken,  he  floats 

*  I  shall  violate  no  confidence  by  publishing  the  following  para- 
graph from  a  letter  I  have  received  from  my  old  school-fellow  and 
valued  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  of  Washington  : — ''I  do  believe 
that  Mr.  Webster  was  a  truly  converted  and  religious  man.  He 
was  for  more  than  five  years  a  communicant  in  my  Church,  and  al- 
ways treated  me,  as  his  Pastor,  with  great  afi"ection,  attention,  and 
respect.  His  conduct  in  church  was  very  reverent.  His  i-nterest  in 
solemn  and  direct  preaching  was  very  evident;  his  emotions  often 
manifest;  his  dislike  of  flummery  and  pretension  in  the  pulpit  in- 
tense; his  love  of  clear,  strong,  personal,  aifectionate  presentation  of 
the  most  distinguishing  and  important  truths  of  the  Gospel,  propor- 
tionably  warm.  His  conversation  with  me  was  more  frequently  than 
that  of  most  religious  men,  on  religious  subjects.  He  never  left  the 
Church  on  Communion  Sundays  without  coming  to  the  communion; 
and  his  participation  of  that  sacrament  was  marked  with  a  peculiar 
concentration  and  solemnity  of  feeling." 
t  November  14,  1848. 
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away,  a  worthless  atom  in  the  universe ;  its  proper  at- 
tractions all  gone,  its  destiny  thwarted,  and  its  whole 
future  nothing  but  darkness,  desolation,  and  death.  A 
man  with  no  sense  of  religious  duty  is  he  whom  the 
Scriptures  describe  in  such  terse  but  terrific  language, 
as  living  '  without  God  in  the  world.'  Such  a  man 
is  out  of  his  proper  being,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his 
duties,  out  of  the  circle  of  all  his  happiness,  and  away, 
far,  far  away  from  the  purposes  of  his  creation." 

These  were  no  words  of  idle  compliment.  They 
were  convictions  inwrought  in  the  very  framework  of 
his  being.  The  Bible  was  one  of  the  books  on  which 
his  childhood  had  been  nurtured.  He  continued  a 
diligent  student  of  it  through  life.  He  said  to  a  friend 
a  few  years  since,  "  I  have  read  through  the  entire 
Bible  many  times.  I  now  make  a  practice  to  go 
through  it  once  a  year.  It  is  the  book  of  all  others 
for  Lawyers  as  well  as  for  Divines ;  and  I  pity  the 
man  that  cannot  find  in  it  a  rich  supply  of  thought 
and  of  rules  for  his  conduct :  it  fits  man  for  life — it 
prepares  him  for  death."  This  reminds  one  of  Fisher 
Ames,  who  once  said,  perhaps  with  too  little  qualifica- 
tion :  "  I  will  hazard  the  assertion  that  no  man  ever 
did,  or  ever  will,  become  truly  eloquent  without  being 
a  constant  reader  of  the  Bible,  and  an  admirer  of  the 
purity  and  sublimity  of  its  language."  It  was  not, 
however,  with  either  of  these  eminent  men  a  mere 
professional  exercise.  It  was  one  of  the  most  potent 
agencies  in  moulding  them  to  that  robust  intellectual 
and  moral  structure  by  which  they  were  distinguished. 
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A  profound  veneration  for  the  Deity,  blended  with  a 
cordial  and  generous  recognition  of  Christianity,  per- 
vades Mr.  Webster's  writings  beyond  those  of  ahnost 
any  contemporaneous  statesman.  It  is  not  a  meagre 
and  reluctant  acknowledgment  of  the  scheme  of  natu- 
ral religion.  He  well  knew  that  this  was  no  sufficient 
remedy  for  the  evils  of  the  fall.  He  regarded  man  as 
a  lost  sinner,  in  need  of  a  Saviour  ;  and  no  system  of 
faith  could  satisfy  him,  that  did  not  provide  a  Saviour. 
It  is  the  Gospel  of  Christ  which  so  often  reveals  itself 
in  his  speeches  and  correspondence,  as  the  theme  of 
emphatic  allusion  or  of  eloquent  eulogy.  It  is  evan- 
gelical Christianity,  as  supplying  at  once  the  only  solid 
foundation  for  man  to  rest  his  immortal  hopes  upon, 
and  the  only  sure  guarantee  of  national  freedom  and 
happiness. 

This  point  is  of  too  much  importance  to  be  dismissed 
without  exhibiting  Mr.  Webster's  method  of  dealing 
with  revealed  religion.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
taken  (with  some  abridgment)  from  one  of  his  legal 
arguments ;  and  the  tone  of  them,  as  indeed  the  tone  of 
the  whole  speech,  is  such  as  must  carry  conviction  to 
the  mind,  that  it  is  no  less  the  man  than  the  advocate 
who  is  speaking : 

"  The  ground  taken  is,  that  religion  is  not  necessary 
to  morality ;  that  benevolence  may  be  insured  by  habit, 
and  that  all  the  virtues  may  flourish  and  be  safely  left 
to  the  chance  of  flourishing,  without  touching  the  wa- 
ters of  the  living  spring  of  religious  responsibility. 
With  him  who  thinks  thus,  what  can  be  the  value  of 
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the  Christian  revelation  ?  So  the  Christian  world  has 
not  thought,  for  with  that  Christian  world,  throughout 
its  broadest  extent,  it  has  been  and  is  held  as  a  funda- 
mental truth,  that  religion  is  the  only  solid  basis  of 
morals,  and  that  moral  instruction,  not  resting  on  this 
basis,  is  only  a  building  upon  sand."  "  When  little 
children  were  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Son  of 
God,  his  disciples  proposed  to  send  them  away ;  but  he 
said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  me' — unto 
me ;  he  did  not  send  them  first  for  lessons  in  morals 
to  the  schools  of  the  Pharisees  or  to  the  unbelieving 
Sadducees,  nor  to  read  the  precepts  and  lessons  j^^y- 
lacteried  on  the  garments  of  the  Jewish  priesthood ;  he 
said  nothing  of  different  creeds  or  clashing  doctrines  ; 
but  he  opened  at  once  to  the  youthful  mind  the  ever- 
lasting fountain  of  living  waters,  the  only  source  of 
immortal  truths ;  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto 
me^  And  that  injunction  is  of  perpetual  obligation. 
It  addresses  itself  to-day  with  the  same  earnestness 
and  the  same  authority  which  attended  its  first  utter- 
ance to  the  Christian  world.  It  is  of  force  everywhere 
and  at  all  times.  It  extends  to  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
it  will  reach  to  the  end  of  time,  always  and  every- 
Avhere  sounding  in  the  ears  of  men  with  an  emphasis 
which  no  repetition  can  weaken,  and  with  an  autho- 
rity which  nothing  can  supersede — '  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren to  come  unto  me.' 

"And  not  only  ni}^  heart  and  my  judgment,  my  be- 
lief and  my  conscience,  instruct  me  that  this  great  pre- 
cept should  be  obeyed,  but  the  idea  is  so  sacred,  the 
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solemn  thoughts  connected  with  it  so  crowd  upon  me, 
it  is  so  utterly  at  variance  with  this  system  of  philoso- 
phical 7norality  which  we  have  heard  advocated,  that 
I  stand  and  speak  here  in  fear  of  being  influenced  by 
my  feelings  to  exceed  the  proper  line  of  my  profes- 
sional duty."'=' 

In  keeping  with  this  fine  passage,  is  that  impressive 
announcement  to  the  Court,  of  Mr.  Mason's  death,  al- 
ready cited,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  quotes  with  ap- 
probation an  account  of  the  religious  exercises  of  the 
deceased  jurist,  such  as  is  rarely  heard  in  our  halls  of 
Justice.  "  He  was  fully  aware  that  his  end  was  near ; 
and  in  answer  to  the  question,  ^  Can  you  now  rest 
with  firm  faith  upon  the  merits  of  your  Divine  Re- 
deemer ?'  He  said,  ^  I  trust  I  do  :  upon  wdiat  else  can 
I  rest  ?' — At  another  time,  in  reply  to  a  similar  ques- 
tion, he  said,  '  Of  course,  I  have  no  other  ground  of 
hope.' "  If  I  mistake  not,  there  is  something  remarka- 
ble in  this.  It  is  not  in  the  usual  style  of  these  an- 
nouncements. There  is  no  censoriousness  in  saying 
that  very  few  of  the  men  who  stand  in  the  front  rank 
of  the  Profession,  would  have  ventured  upon  it.  But 
Mr.  Webster  could  do  it  without  scruple  or  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  as  natural  for  him  to  do  it,  as  it  would 
have  been  for  most  of  his  associates  to  confine  them- 
selves to  the  more  cautious  formularies,  which  custom 
has  prescribed  as  the  official  costume  of  Christianity, 
when  she  enters  the  Forum  or  the  Senate.  It  was 
nothing  for  1dm  to  speak  of  a  "  Redeemer,"  and  of 

*  Argument  in  the  Girard  "Will  Case. 
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salvation  through  his  blood.  It  was  nothing  for  him 
to  stand  up  in  the  presence  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar, 
and  narrate  to  them  how  one,  at  whose  feet  they 
w^ould,  any  of  them,  have  been  willing  to  sit,  and  at 
whose  feet  many  of  them  had  sat,  as  learners,  utterly 
renounced,  when  he  came  to  die,  all  dependence  upon 
the  virtues  which  adorned  his  character,  and  trusted 
for  pardon  only  to  the  merits  of  Christ.  The  religion 
which  centres  in  the  Cross,  had  not  only  formed  the 
groundwork  of  his  Puritan  training,  but  was,  as  his 
brethren  well  knew,  one  of  his  favourite  and  familiar 
studies  through  life.  Its  sublime  doctrines  opened  to 
him  a  field  in  which  his  majestic  powers  loved  to  ex- 
patiate. Its  consolations  met  the  moral  necessities  of 
his  nature.  It  was  congenial  to  the  grandeur  of  his 
imagination,  which  it  nerved  for  its  loftiest  flights.  It 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  tenderness  of  his  heart.  A 
rigid,  or  even  a  tolerant,  casuist  might  not  find  its  foot- 
prints just  where  he  required  them.  Some  important 
indications  of  its  presence,  it  must  be  conceded,  were 
not  there  as  they  ought  to  have  been.  He  had  not 
escaped — what  public  man  does  escape  ? — the  moth 
and  the  rust  with  which  a  political  life  eats  in  upon 
religious  principle  and  religious  habits.*  But  it  does 
not  admit  of  argument  as  to  where  his  convictions 

*  There  are  exceptions.  A  very  signal  one  in  our  own  annals 
was  once  characterized  by  Mr.  Webster  himself,  in  terms  so  beauti- 
ful that  I  cannot  forbear  copying  the  sentence  : — ''  When  the  spot- 
less ermine  of  the  judicial  robe  fell  on  John  Jay,  it  touched  nothing 
not  as  spotless  as  itself." 
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were,  where  his  desires  were,  where  his  endeavours 
were.  Looking  at  him  as  a  whole,  it  was  apparent 
that  he  must  have  grown  up  in  a  healthful  moral  at- 
mosphere— an  atmosphere  as  fresh  and  bracing  for  his 
mental  and  moral  nature,  as  the  clear  air  and  Alpine 
scenery  of  New  Hampshire  had  been  for  his  physical 
man.  Daniel  Webster  never  could  have  been  what 
he  was,  nor  anything  approximating  to  Avhat  he  was — 
still  less  could  he  have  acquired  his  acknowledged  as- 
cendency over  the  minds  of  his  countrjmien — had  he 
been  an  infidel  or  even  an  indifferentist  in  religion. 
Those  who  would  discover  the  secret  of  his  strength — 
at  least  one  secret  of  his  strength — will  find  it  in  his 
systematic,  thorough,  and  affectionate  study  of  the 
Scriptures.  How  it  produced  its  effects  upon  his  in- 
tellectual powers,  his  temper  and  disposition,  his  juris- 
prudence, his  statesmanship,  and  the  whole  tone  and 
cast  of  his  public  labours,  not  to  speak  of  his  faultless 
style,  it  might  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  show  if  the 
time  would  permit.  But  it  must  suffice  to  observe, 
on  one  single  point,  that  there  is  an  obvious  logical 
connexion  between  that  habit  of  mind  which  fitted 
him  to  grapple  with  the  most  complex  questions,  and 
to  take  the  most  comprehensive  views  of  every  subject, 
and  those  profound  meditations  on  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  Jehovah,  and  the  relations  and  destiny  of  the 
soul,  with  which  he  was  so  often  occupied.  Those 
who  value  our  Constitution  and  who  desire  the  perpe- 
tuity of  the  Union,  have  great  reason  to  bless  God 
that  Daniel  Webster  loved  and  studied  the  Bible.  And 
it  is  not  the  least  of  the  dories  which  cluster  around 
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his  character,  that  whether  before  the  Bar  of  Massa- 
chusetts, or  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
whether  in  the  august  presence  of  the  Senate,  or  in  the 
midst  of  an  excited  popular  assemblage,  he  was  never 
ashamed  to  avow  his  belief  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Here  is  one  of  the  great  lessons  to  be  derived  from 
his  life — the  greatest,  indeed,  of  all.  He  is  but  a 
careless  observer  of  society,  who  has  not  detected  the 
encroachments  of  infidelity  among  the  educated  young 
men  of  the  country  within  the  last  few  years.  It 
comes  in  a  captivating  form.  The  ribaldry  of  Paine 
and  Voltaire  would  excite  disgust.  The  metaphysi- 
cal Pyrrhonism  of  Hume  would  be  too  abstruse.  Three 
other  schemes  are  invented  better  adapted  to  the 
times.  One  is  the  theory  of  progressive  development, 
which  has  been  born  and  baptized  within  the  Church. 
The  second  is  a  subtle  and  specious  rationalism,  which 
has  been  transplanted  from  Germany.  And  the  third 
is  a  gorgeous  Pantheism  from  the  same  hot-bed  of 
error.  These  systems  all  breathe  a  complaisant  lan- 
guage towards  Christianity,  while  each  is  in  its  own 
way  sapping  its  foundations.  Without  undertaking 
to  apportion  to  each  its  specific  agency  in  producing 
the  result,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  many  of  the 
rising  authors  and  professional  men  of  the  country 
are  tinctured  with  a  supercilious  scepticism.  Inflated 
by  a  spurious  philosophy — "  philosophy  falsely  so 
called" — they  have  come  to  regard  Christianity  as  a 
sort  of  obsolete  system,  which  has  served  its  purpose, 
and  must  now  be  laid  upon  the  shelf.  It  may  still 
enlist  the  sufirages  of  the  common  people,  but  educated 
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men  demand  a  system  less  humiliating  in  its  personal 
requisitions,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  world  ! 

Now  is  it  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  able  to  send 
these  Solons  to  a  man  like  Daniel  Webster  ?  Scio- 
lists as  they  often  are  in  literature,  and  always  in 
sacred  learning,  let  them  sit  down  to  the  perusal  of 
his  works^  and  brand  with  puerility  or  fanaticism 
those  noble  passages  scattered  throughout  every  vo- 
lume, in  which  he  bows  before  the  majesty  of  a  per- 
sonal and  holy  God,  or  extols  the  evangelical  faith  as 
the  only  hope  of  a  lost  world.  They  dare  not  do 
this,  even  though  they  refuse  to  follow  in  his  steps. 
Pride  or  prejudice  may  impair  the  just  influence  of 
his  example  upon  them,  but  it  will  not  be  lost  upon 
others  who  have  not  yet  plunged  into  the  abyss  of 
Atheism.  Nor  does  Webster  stand  alone.  It  is  aus- 
picious for  the  country,  and  honourable  to  their 
memories,  that  our  three  leading  statesmen  who  have 
lately  gone  down  to  the  tomb,  were  all  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  Christianity.  A  single  testimony  from 
one  of  them,  whose  oratory  rang  for  forty  years  through 
the  country  like  the  notes  of  a  silver  trumpet,  is  all 
it  may  be  requisite  to  cite.  "  Man's  inability,"  said 
Mr.  Clay,*  shortly  before  his  death,  "  to  secure  by  his 
own  merits  the  approbation  of  God,  I  feel  to  be  true. 
I  trust  in  the  atonement  of  the  Saviour  of  men,  as 
the  ground  of  my  acceptance,  and  my  hope  of  salva- 
tion.    My  faith  is  feeble,  but  I  hope  in  his  mercy  and 

*  To  Mr.  Veuable. 
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trust  in  his  promises."  There  is  a  power  in  utterances 
like  these  which  must  be  felt.  Christianity,  it  is  true, 
stands  in  no  need  of  human  props.  Its  buttresses  are 
strong  enough  to  defy — as  for  eighteen  hundred  years 
they  have  defied — the  assaults  of  malice  and  envy,  of 
unsanctified  learning  and  audacious  ignorance,  of 
kingcraft  and  priestcraft,  and  whatever  other  weapons 
earth  or  hell  may  forge  against  her.  But  it  may  help 
to  arm  the  ingenuous  youth  of  our  country  against 
the  seductions  of  unbelief,  to  remember  that  such 
men  as  Henry  Clay  and  Daniel  Webster — not  to  cite 
a  cloud  of  other  witnesses  from  the  brightest  pages  in 
our  national  annals, — gave  their  deliberate  testimony 
through  life  to  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  at  death  committed  their  souls  to  Jesus 
Christ  as  their  Redeemer. 

Various  conflicting  statements  have  been  published 
respecting  the  closing  scenes  of  Mr.  Webster's  life. 
From  some  of  these  it  might  be  supposed  that  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  politics  almost  to  the  end.  I 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  correct  these 
impressions.  What  I  am  about  to  state  rests  on  the 
very  best  authority. 

Mr.  Webster,  then,  for  at  least  two  weeks  before 
his  death,  might  almost  be  said  to  have  made  no 
allusion  to  politics  whatever.  He  neither  conversed 
on  the  subject,  nor  gave  the  slightest  indication  that 
his  thoughts  were  directed  to  it.  On  the  contrary, 
his  whole  mind  and  his  whole  time  were  given  "  to 
his  affections  and  his  duties," — to  his  domestic  and 
social   sympathies,    and    his   preparation   for   death. 
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Beyond  the  circle  of  his  family  and  friends,  his 
thoughts  were  not  of  earth,  but  of  heaven.  Politics 
and  every  other  temporal  interest  were  banished, 
and  his  whole  concern  was  with  the  things  of  eter- 
nity. During  this  period  he  referred  to  a  purpose  he 
had  long  entertained,  of  preparing  a  work  on  the 
Evidences  of  Christianity ;  and  after  expressing  the 
conviction  that  he  ought  to  leave  behind  him  some 
testimony  of  this  kind,  he  set  about  writing  a  state- 
ment of  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion,  ivith  the 
grounds  and  reasons  of  the  same.  This  paper,  when 
finished,  was  read  over  with  great  care,  and  various 
alterations  and  interlineations  made  by  him — a  confi- 
dential friend  acting  as  his  amanuensis.  He  then 
placed  it  in  the  breast-pocket  of  his  dressing-gown  for 
convenient  reference,  and  two  or  three  days  before 
his  death,  he  drew  it  forth,  and  handed  it  to  his 
friend,  saying,  "  Here  is  this  paper ;  I  believe  it  is 
now  as  perfect  as  I  can  make  it."  This  interesting 
and  important  document,  in  which  the  argument  for 
Christianity  is  said  to  be  presented  with  singular 
force,  will  in  due  time  be  published.  Such  were  the 
occupations  which  engrossed  Mr.  Webster's  mind  in 
the  prospect  of  death. 

''  A  settins  sua 


Should  leave  a  track  of  glory  in  the  skies." 

There  ^cas  a  bright  and  softened  ray  shooting  up- 
ward from  that  shrouded  chamber  at  Marshfield, 
where  our  great  statesman  lay  expiring.  It  was  his 
humble,  steadfast  confession  of  Jesus  Christ. 
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The  following  particulars  given  by  Dr.  Jeffries, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  cannot  fail  to  excite 
the  deepest  interest.       • 

"On  leaving  Mr.  "Webster  for  the  night,  at  llj  o'clock,  on  Satur- 
day, October  16th,  1852,  I  asked  him  if  I  should  repeat  to  him  a 
hymn  at  parting,  to  which  he  gave  a  ready  assent,  when  I  repeated 
the  hymn  which  begins  : 

"  '  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immanuel's  veins.' 

*'  He  gave  very  serious  attention  to  the  recital,  and  at  the  close 
said,  '  Amen,  amen — even  so  come,  Lord  Jesus.'  This  was  uttered 
with  great  solemnity.  He  afterwards  asked  me  if  I  remembered 
the  verse  in  one  of  Watts' s  hymns  on  the  thought  of  dying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Cross,  and  repeated  these  lines  with  remarkable  energy 
and  feeling : 

"  '  Should  worlds  conspire  to  drive  me  hence, 
Moveless  and  firm  this  heart  should  lie, 
Resolved  (for  that's  my  last  defence), 
If  I  must  perish — here  to  die.' 

''  He  repeated  the  text,  '  Believe  on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
thou  shalt  be  saved,'  and  then  what  he  had  given  to  be  inscribed 
upon  his  tombstone,  which  was  as  follows : 

"  'Lord,  I  believe,  help  thou  mine  unbelief.' 

"'Philosophical  argument,  especially  that  drawn  from  the  vastness  of 
the  universe,  in  comparison  with  the  apparent  insignificance  of  this  globe, 
has  sometimes  shaken  my  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in  me;  but  my  heart 
has  always  assured  and  reassured  me,  that  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
be  a  divine  reality.' 

"  '  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  cannot  be  a  merely  human  production. 

This  belief  enters  into  the  very  depth  of  my  conscience. 

"  '  The  whole  history  of  man  proves  it.' 

"  '  Daniel  'Webster.'  " 

On  the  evening  before  his  death,  he  prayed  in  his 
usual  voice,  strong,  full,  and  clear,  and  ended  thus : 
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"  Heavenly  Father,  forgive  my  sins,  and  receive  me 
to  thyself  through  Jesus  Christ."  He  also  exclaimed, 
'^1  shall  be  to-night  in  life,  and  joy,  and  blessedness." 
Later  in  the  night  a  faintness  occurred,  which  led  him 
to  think  that  death  was  at  hand.  While  in  this  con- 
dition, some  expressions  fell  from  him,  indicating  the 
hope  that  his  mind  would  remain  to  him  completely 
to  the  last.  He  spoke  of  the  difficulty  of  the  process  of 
dying,  when  Dr.  Jeffries  repeated  the  verse,  "  Though 
I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me  :  thy  rod  and 
thy  staff,  they  comfort  me."  He  said  immediately, 
"The  foct— the  fact.  That  is  what  I  want.  Thi/ 
rod — thf/  rod:  tluj  staff- — tluj  staff''  His  last  words 
were,  "  I  still  live  !" 

These  gleams  of  light  which  irradiated  the 
chamber  of  death,  now  shed  their  lustre  upon  his 
secluded  tomb.  This  tomb  will  have  an  interest  for 
his  countrymen  and  for  intelligent  strangers,  inferior 
to  that  of  no  man  of  his  generation. 

"  Such  graves  as  bis  are  pilgrim-shrines, 
Shrines  to  no  code  or  creed  confined — • 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind." 

But  pilgrims  need  not  journey  to  Marshfield.  His 
memorials  are  all  over  the  land.  Our  farms  and  our 
factories — our  ships  and  our  railways — our  school- 
houses  and  our  churches — our  courts  and  our  legisla- 
tures— our  domestic  harmony  and  our  honourable 
position  among  the  nations — our  matchless  Constitu- 
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tion,  stronger  than  ever  against  the  paroxysms  of 
misguided  patriotism  or  malevolent  faction,  and  our 
glorious  Union,  firmer  than  ever  in  the  affections  of 
the  people — these  are  his  memorials.     His  character 
and  achievements  have  become  a  part  of  our  national 
renown.     And  until  the  country  lacks  a  historian, 
Daniel  Webster  cannot  want  a  biographer.     To  his 
country,  indeed,  (if  we  may  embalm  his  name  in  one 
of  his  own  beautiful  tributes  to  departed  greatness — 
the  prophetic  paraphrase  of  his  dying  words)  "  lie  yet 
lives,  and  lives  for  ever.     He  lives  in  all  that  perpe- 
tuates the  remembrance  of  men  on  earth ;    in  the 
recorded  proofs  of  his  own  great  actions,  in  the  off- 
spring of  his  intellect,  in  the  deep-engraved  lines  of 
public  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of 
mankind.     He  lives  in  his  example;    and  he  lives 
emphatically,  and  will  live  in  the  influence  which  his 
life  and  efforts,  his  principles  and  opinions,  now  ex- 
ercise, and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on  the  affairs  of 
men,  not  only  in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the 
civilized  world.     A  superior  and  commanding  human 
intellect,  a  truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes 
so  rare  a  gift,  is  not  a   temporary  flame,  burning 
brightly  for  awhile,  and  then  giving  place  to  returning 
darkness.     It  is  rather  a  spark  of  fervent  heat,  as 
well  as  radiant  light,  with   power  to  enkindle  the 
common  mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  when  it  glim- 
mers in  its  own  decay,  and  finally  goes  out  in  death, 
no  night  follows,  but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light,  all 
on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of  its  own  spirit." 
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Reverend  Dr.  Boardman, 

Dear  Sir: — Having  derived  much  pleasure,  and  we  trust  profit,  from  the 
Sermon  you  delivered  on  the  26th  ultimo,  on  "  Moral  Courage,"  we  are 
anxious  that  its  usefulness  be  not  confined  to  the  narrow  circle  of  those  who 
listened  to  it,  but  that  an  opportunity  for  its  perusal  be  afforded  to  all  the 
Young  Men  in  our  community.  Aware  that  many  had  not  the  privilege  of 
hearing  it  on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  the  house,  and  believing  that 
its  publication  would  be  calculated  to  accomplish  much  good,  we  earnestly 
request  you  to  furnish  us  with  a  copy  for  that  purpose. 
We  are,  Dear  Sir, 

Yours,  most  respectfully, 

George  Macfarlake, 
Henry  Montgomery, 
John  W  add  ell, 
William  Millar, 
William  M.  Bremer, 
James  Gwyn, 
John  Wood, 
D.  W.  Denison, 
James  W.  Auguiltree, 
James  Grant, 
John  Patterson, 
Geo.  Hughes, 
James  S.  Martin, 
Thomas  Goss, 
William  D.  Stuart, 
Jas.  Graham,  Jr. 


Gentlemen: 
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Philadelphia,  November  6th,  1856. 


The  Sermon  which  I  recently  preached,  by  invitation  of  the  "Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,"  was  written  without  the  slightest  reference  to  pub- 
lication. My  own  feeling  about  it  is,  that  the  discussion  of  the  subject  is 
quite  incomplete,  and  I  would  not,  of  clinice,  send  it  to  the  press.  But  I 
will  not,  on  this  account,  refuse  the  request  with  which  you  have  honored 
me,  enforced  as  it  is  by  the  conviction  you  express,  that  the  discourse  is 
adapted  to  do  good  among  Young  Men.  The  manuscript  is  herewith  placed 
in  your  hands. 

I  remain,  Gentlemen, 

Sincerely  and  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAN. 

To  Messrs.  George  Macfaklane, 

Henry  Montgomery,  and  others. 


SERMON. 


Daniel  3  :  16-18. 

"Shadrach,  Meshach,  axd  Abednego  answered  and  said  to  the 
King,  0   Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful   to   answer  thee  in 

THIS    MATTER.        If    IT    BE    SO,    OUR    GoD,    WHOM    WE    SERVE,    IS    ABLE    TO    DE- 
LIVER  US   FROM   THE    BURNING   FIERY     FURNACE,   AND   He   WILL    DELIVER   US 

out  of   thine   hand,  0  king.    but  if   not,  be  it  known  unto  thee, 
0  King,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 

IMAGE   which   thou   HAST   SET   UP." 

The  three  young  men  liere  mentioned,  were  Jews,  who 
had  been  carried  to  Babylon  at  the  overthrow  of  Jeru- 
salem. Under  the  direction  of  the  king,  they  were  tho- 
roughly educated,  and,  like  Daniel,  their  fellow-captive 
and  friend,  were  then  promoted  to  stations  of  great  honor 
and  influence.  They  were  charged,  indeed,  with  a  trust 
of  no  less  magnitude  than  the  civil  administration  of  the 
province  of  Babylon.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hosti- 
lity of  the  nobles.  Nebuchadnezzar  having  set  up  a  colos- 
sal brazen  idol  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  issued  a 
decree  that  all  his  subjects  should  worship  it,  under 
penalty  of  being  cast  into  a  "burning  fiery  furnace,"  it 
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was  reported  to  him,  that  these  three  Jews,  among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  his  own  functionaries,  had  refused  to 
pay  homage  to  the  image.  Enraged  at  their  presumption, 
he  summoned  them  to  his  presence,  and  thus  addressed 
them: — "Is  it  true,  0  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  do  not  je  serve  my  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden 
image  which  I  have  set  up  ?  I^ow,  if  ye  be  ready,  that  at 
what  time  ye  hear  the  sound  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp, 
sackbut,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music, 
ye  fall  down  and  worship  the  image  wdiich  I  have  made, 
well :  but  if  ye  worship  not,  ye  shall  be  cast  the  same 
hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace  ;  and  who 
is  that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hands  ?" 
Their  answer  was  promptly  given  in  the  words  of  the  text. 
The  sequel  of  the  narrative  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
the  Bible.  They  were  thrown  into  the  furnace  and  came 
out  uninjured.  Whereupon  the  king  issued  a  decree 
requiring  all  his  subjects  to  reverence  the  God  they  wor- 
shipped. 

This  transaction  supplies  us  with  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  moral  courage  to  be  found  on  record. 
There  is  everything  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
in  the  relations  of  the  parties,  to  heighten  its  impression. 
On  one  side,  we  behold  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the 
age,  whose  word  was  law  throughout  every  part  of  his 
empire ;  and  on  the  other,  three  young  foreigners,  his 
captives,  whom  he  had  generously  educated  and  raised  to 


situations  of  liouor  and  emolument.     On  one  of  the  most 
imposing  occasions  which  could  occur  even  in  the  history 
of  such  a  monarchy,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  and  costly 
idol,  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  magistracy  and  aristo- 
cracy of  the  realm,  he  issues  a  specific  order  to  them,  to 
fall   down  with  the   multitude   and  worship  his   statue. 
Their  previous  disobedience  to  the  general  decree,  and  this 
personal  repetition  of  the  order  by  their  sovereign,  must 
have  been  known  abroad ;  and  we  may  reasonably  pre- 
sume that  it  was  a  question  which  excited  intense  curiosity 
among  the  vast  throng  now  assembled  at  Babylon,  whe- 
ther they  would  again  have  the  temerity  to  set  his  autho- 
rity at  defiance.     Among  all  this  crowd,  there  was  not  an 
individual  who  could  afford  them  the  slightest  protection  ; 
not  one,  who,  even  if  disposed  to  interfere  in  their  behalf, 
could    have    done   so    without    sacrificing   his    own  life. 
Never,  perhaps,  were  men  placed  in  more  trying  circum- 
stances :  never  did  men  acquit  themselves  more  nobly.    In 
the  face  of  an  infuriated  autocrat,  an  exasperated  nation, 
and  a  burning,  fiery  furnace,  they  announced  their  deci- 
sion as  promptly  and  as  calmly  as  though  the  question 
had  been  one  of  a  common-place  character.     Expressing 
their  unshaken  reliance  upon  the  faithfulness  of  the  God 
they  served,  and  His  power  to  deliver  them  if  He  should 
see  fit,  they  said,  "  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  0  King,  that 
we  ivill  not  serve  thy  gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image 
which  thou  hast  setup."     Sublime  words!  worthy  to  be 


held  ill  reiiieinbraiice  by  all  wlio  can  appreciate  real 
heroism  ;  worthy  to  be  written  upon  the  hearts  of  all  who 
aspire  after  true  dignity  and  independence  of  character. 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  little  on  that  moral  courage  of  which 
we  have  here  so  impressive  an  illustration. 

The  nature  of  this  endowment  is  well  understood.  It  is 
the  principle  which  prompts  a  man  to  perform  his  duty^ 
leaving  the  consequences  with  God.  It  is  not  mere 
courage,  a  quality  which  is  as  frequently  found  in  brutes 
as  in  men,  but  moral  courage ;  courage  which  has  to  do 
with  morality  in  its  essential  principle,  and  with  moral 
questions  in  its  exercise.  Courage  often  subsists  without 
it.  Many  a  man  has  accepted  a  challenge  to  fight  a  duel, 
because  he  had  not  the  moral  courage  to  refuse  it.  Many 
have  marched  to  the  assault  of  a  battery,  sword  in  hand, 
who  would  have  fled  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, and  prostrated  themselves  before  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image. 

It  would  be  erroneous  to  say,  that  this  quality  can  exist 
only  in  connection  with  true  piety.  There  are  some 
sublime  examples  of  it  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  pagan 
antiquity.  The  case  of  Regulus  will  occur  to  you  as  one 
of  pre-eminent  interest.  This  extraordinary  man  having 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  was  despatched 
by  them  to  Rome,  with  an  embassy  charged  to  negotiate 
a  peace.  He  had  pledged  his  word  that,  if  the  embassy 
failed  in  their  object,  he  would  return.     Arrived  at  Rome, 
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instead  of  advocating  a  peace,  lie  exerted  all  liis  influence 
witli  his  countrymen  to  prevent  it;  and  lie  succeeded.  He 
well  knew  that  if  he  went  back  to  Carthage  after  this,  a 
more  rigorous  imprisonment,  and  probably  a  cruel  death, 
awaited  him.  He  was  now  in  Rome,  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  Carthaginians.  His  wife  and  children  earnestly 
and  with  tears  besought  him  to  remain.  But  his  ivord  had 
been  passed,  that  if  the  war  went  on,  he  would  return. 
And  in  the  strength  of  what  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
superhuman  energy,  he  tore  himself  away  from  his  family 
and  country,  and  went  back  to  his  enemies  to  meet  the 
terrible  doom  his  friends  had  predicted  for  him. 

There  is  something  wonderful  in  this ;  something  not 
only  to  awaken  our  admiration,  but  which  might  profit- 
ably exercise  the  ingenuity  of  Christian  casuists.  I  stop 
not  to  analyze  it ;  and  have  only  to  observe  resjiecting  it, 
that  there  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  us  all,  to  cultivate 
that  firmness  and  lofty  independence  of  mind,  which  dis- 
tinguished this  noble  Roman.* 

"Without  disparaging  examples  of  this  kind,  we  may  be 
allowed  to  insist,  that  mokal  courage  can  exist  in  its 
highest  form,  only  when  it  rests  on  the  impregnable  basis 
of  true  religion.     It  is   the  legitimate   eft'ect  of  religion 

*  One  can  hardly  suppress  a  feeling  of  regret,  that  the  researches 
of  Niebuhr  should  have  drawn  the  received  account  of  llegulus  into 
some  discredit. 
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to  make  men  intrepid  in  the  discharge  of  duty.  A  timid, 
vacillating,  or  fitful  course  of  conduct,  always  proceeds 
from  some  defect  of  character;  and  whether  this  defect 
be  in  the  understanding,  the  heart,  or  the  conscience,  a 
cordial  reception  of  the  Gfospel  of  Christ  is  the  best  cor- 
rective of  it.  !N'ot  only  does  religion  contribute  to  har- 
monize the  various  intellectual  and  moral  powers,  restrain- 
ing each  within  its  appropriate  province,  and  combining 
them  in  due  symmetry;  but  it  implants  in  the  breast 
rational  and  solid  principles,  and  tends  to  form  a  strong 
and  vigorous  character. 

The  Gospel  and  the  world  are  at  mortal  enmity  with  . 
each  other.  They  are  struggling  together  in  the  bosom 
of  every  renewed  man.  According  as  the  Gospel  gains  the 
ascendency,  will  the  man  be  withdrawn  from  the  control 
of  mere  sensual  and  earthly  aims,  and  brought  under  the  in- 
fluence of  those  higher  and  better  motives  which  give  stea- 
diness to  the  character  and  consistency  to  the  life.  Faith, 
that  divine  principle  which  the  w^orld  can  so  little  appre- 
ciate, makes  of  every  man  who  receives  it,  a  new  man. 
He  is  no  longer  "of  the  world."  He  has  done  walking 
by  sight.  His  horizon  has  suddenly  expanded,  until, 
from  being  restricted  to  the  present  life,  it  comprehends 
eternity.  This  earth  has  ceased  to  be  the  universe  to  him. 
The  ideas  of  God,  and  heaven  and  hell,  of  moral  account- 
ability and  retributive  justice,  which  had  floated  vaguely 
before  his  imasrination,  have  assumed  form  and  substance. 
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Where  he  once  saw  nothing  but  undefined  and  shadowy 
creations,  there  is  spread  out  before  him  a  panorama  as 
broad  as  eternity,  replenished  with  objects  the  most  sub- 
lime and  imposing  of  which  a  finite  mind  can  conceive, 
and  irradiated  with  the  splendors  which  emanate  from  the 
sapphire  throne. 

It  is  impossible  that  he  should  now  take  the  same 
grovelling  views  of  himself,  his  relations,  and  his  duties, 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed  ;  or  that  he  should  con- 
tinue to  act  from  the  same  motives.  Just  in  proportion 
to  the  vigor  of  his  faith,  will  he  be  raised  above  the  in- 
fluence of  all  sordid  considerations.  Not  to  advert  to 
other  particulars,  it  is  evident  that  such  a  man  will  have  a 
deep  and  earnest  sense  of  duty  ;  that  he  will  not  only  re- 
cognize his  obligation  to  do  right,  but  will,  from  the  love 
of  right  and  truth,  steadfastly  endeavor  to  do  whatever  God 
may  require  at  his  hands.  Whether  a  certain  course  may 
conduce  to  his  temporal  interests  ;  whether  there  are  dan- 
gers or  difficulties  in  the  way ;  whether  his  conduct  will 
be  approved  by  all  whose  favorable  opinion  he  values : 
these  and  similar  questions  will  not  long  embarrass  him. 
He  has  a  Master  to  serve,  a  duty  to  discharge,  irrespective 
of  all  considerations  of  mere  convenience,  popularity,  or 
even  personal  safety. 

Not  that  any  man  is  called  upon  either  to  spurn  the 
counsel  of  friends,  or  to  rush  madly  into  danger.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  spurious  independence  in  the  world — in 
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dependence  wliicli  springs  from  pride,  from  obstinacy, 
from  recklessness,  from  a  pitiful  love  of  singularity,  and 
other  unworthy  sources.  But  the  heroism  commended  to 
us  in  the  Scriptures,  both  by  precept  and  example,  while 
it  has  no  affinity  with  these  elements,  has  an  inflexible 
reverence  for  the  will  of  God.  Its  principle  is,  "  We  ought 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man."  It  sustained  !N^oah  in 
building  the  ark.  It  made  Joshua  exclaim  :  "  As  for  me 
and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the  Lord."  It  nerved  Jere- 
miah to  denounce  the  judgments  of  God  against  his 
oppressors.  It  carried  the  three  Jews  into  the  furnace  and 
Daniel  into  the  lions'  den.  And  it  drew  from  Paul  that 
noble  confession,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  witnesseth  that  in 
every  city  bonds  and  afflictions  abide  me.  But  none  of 
these  things  move  me ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  unto 
myself,  so  that  I  may  finish  my  course  with  joy  and  the 
ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to 
testify  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

This  is  the  temper  which  it  behooves  us  to  cherish — the 
courage  which  dares  to  do  its  duty  under  all  circum- 
stances, and  which  looks  not  to  man  but  to  God  for  its 
reward.  Founded  as  it  is  upon  Christian  principle,  it  is, 
in  its  better  manifestations,  combined  with  the  other 
Christian  graces.  When  we  hear  of  "  courage,"  we  are 
apt  to  think  of  a  character  that  is  somewhat  harsh  and 
violent;  and  these  attributes  may  certainly  coexist  even 
with  that  admirable  endowment  of  which  I  am  speaking. 
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But  they  are  so  far  from  being  of  its  essential  elements, 
that  they  uniformly  detract  from  its  real  worth.  Nothing  is 
more  remarkable  in  the  conduct  of  these  three  young  Jews 
than  their  modesty.  Their  reply  to  the  King  is  a  model 
of  blended  humility  and  firmness.  History  presents  no 
finer  model.  There  is  no  blustering,  no  ostentatious  pro- 
clamation of  their  creed  or  their  readiness  to  sufi'er  for  it, 
no  effort  either  to  awaken  sj^mpathy  or  to  insult  their 
royal  persecutor.  They  announce  in  the  simplest  words, 
their  determination  not  to  comply  with  the  imperial  edict. 
And  this  calm  dignity  is  the  proper  concomitant  of  true 
heroism.  "  It  vaunteth  not  itself  and  is  not  puffed  up."  It 
is  neither  clamorous  nor  dictatorial.  It  is  the  little  heroes 
who  boast  much  ;  great  ones  can  aflEbrd  to  let  their  works 
praise  them.  The  twittering  swallow  that  skims  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  bolts  the  insects  for  his  evening  repast, 
makes  far  more  ado  over  his  achievements  than  the  eagle 
who  seizes  a  lamb  with  his  huge  talons  and  soars  away 
with  it  on  majestic  wing  to  his  lofty  eyrie.  Both  have 
their  archetypes.  There  are  men  whose  twitter  is  as  con- 
stant as  the  swallow's ;  and  over  achievements  perhaps  of 
the  same  relative  calibre ;  men  who  are  constantly  crying 
with  Jehu,  "  Come  with  me,  and  see  my  zeal  for  the 
Lord."  And  there  are  others  whose  lives  are  read,  not  in 
the  jubilation  of  their  own  trumpets,  but  in  the  track  of 
light  which  marks  their  footsteps.  The  image  suggested 
by  the  spectacle  of  a  truly  great  mind  contending  AvitL 
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difficulties  in  the  meek  and  lofty  spirit  of  tliese  Jews,  is 
that  of  a  massive  and  polished  machine,  which  moves  with 
tranquil  dignity  and  strength,  unimpeded  by  obstacles  and 
never  swerving  from  its  prescribed  sphere. 

It  is  not  given  to  all  to  attain  this  indomitable  energy  of 
will.  Some  characters  have  much  more  of  it  than  others, 
by  nature;  and  some  are  placed  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly favorable  to  its  development.  But  it  is  worthy  of 
note,  that  it  is  found  as  often  in  the  weaker  as  in  the 
stronger  sex.  In  every  age  of  persecution,  women  have 
been  quite  as  ready  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their 
blood  as  men.  The  annals  of  modern  Missions  present  us 
with  numerous  examples  of  Christian  females  who  have 
displayed  the  most  heroic  fortitude  in  circumstances  of 
the  greatest  danger.  It  will  suffice,  by  way  of  illustration, 
to  mention  a  single  one,  the  first  Mrs.  Judson — a  name 
which  can  never  lose  its  fragrance  until  eminent  piety  and 
self-denying  labors  and  sacrifices  cease  to  command  the 
veneration  of  the  Church.  And  if  we  restrict  our  view 
to  the  scenes  of  every-day  life,  the  moral  courage  which 
puts  one  upon  a  straightforward  discharge  of  duty  in  all 
situations  and  relations,  is  quite  as  frequently  combined 
with  feminine  delicacy  and  gentleness  as  with  the  sterner 
virtues  of  the  other  sex. 

"Every-day  life"  has  just  been  adverted  to,  and  it  is  in 
this  sphere  that  we  are  called  upon  to  exemplify  the 
virtues  of  which  we   are   speaking.     It   is  not  very  pro- 
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bable  that  any  of  us  will  be  subjected  to  the  terrors  of 
martyrdom,  but  there  can  be  no  individual  here  who  will 
not  have  frequent  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  firmness, 
independence,  and  moral  courage.  The  want  of  these 
qualities  may  be  seen  on  every  side — among  individuals 
of  all  grades  and  professions. 

There  are,  for  example,  people  who  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  any  character.  They  have  no  fixed  principles,  no 
energy,  no  self-control.  They  are  open  to  all  sorts  of 
impressions,  and  are  carried  about  now  in  this  direction, 
now  in  that,  like  a  fillet  of  thistle-down  in  the  air.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  no  less  indolent  than  passive. 
With  too  little  resolution  to  address  themselves  vigorously 
to  any  rational  employment,  either  physical  or  intellectual, 
we  may  almost  say  of  them  what  Fuller,  the  quaint  histo- 
rian, says  of  Almerick,  the  idle  king  of  Jerusalem,  that 
"  his  hands  were  lazier  than  those  that  are  printed  in  the 
margin  of  a  book  to  point  what  others  should  read."  It 
would  be  quite  a  work  of  supererogation  to  discuss  the 
question,  how  far  people  of  this  description  are  deficient 
in  moral  courage. 

There  are  others  who  are  famous  for  their  indecision  ; 
who  never  know  their  own  mind,  or  whether  they  have 
any  mind.  The  most  ordinary  questions  of  duty  perplex 
them  ;  and  they  must  needs  go  out  and  canvass  a  whole 
neighborhood,  to  decide  matters  strictly  personal  to  them- 
selves.    Innumerable  schemes  are  projected  and  partially 


filled  up,  while  a  very  few  only  are  consummated.  If 
their  lives  could  be  topographically  delineated,  they  would 
resemble  those  maps  of  India  which  are  dotted  over  with 
ruined  temples  in  all  stages  of  progression  from  a  mere 
foundation  up  to  entire  completion — it  being  a  principle 
with  the  Hindoos,  never  to  finish  a  temple  begun  by  a 
predecessor.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  these  un- 
fortunates to  allege  that  they  are  necessarily  deficient  in 
moral  courage.  Some  persons  of  this  description  have 
shed  their  blood  for  the  truth,  and  we  cannot  afiirm  of 
any  one  in  particular  among  them,  that  he  would  not  have 
stood  by  the  three  Jews  at  Babylon  and  gone  with  them, 
for  the  truth's  sake,  into  the  fiery  furnace.  Still  it  must 
be  seen,  that  in  the  main,  they  are  sadly  deficient  in  real 
firmness  and  independence  ;  and  that  their  characters  and 
their  comfort  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  liberal  in- 
fusion of  these  qualities. 

Again,  the  moral  courage  inculcated  in  the  text,  is 
opposed  to  all  chicanery  and  craft.  These  are  not  its  spe- 
cific antagonist  vices,  but  they  are  incompatible  with  it ; 
for  it  involves  not  only  independence  and  energy,  but 
energy  and  independence  in  doing  right.  Every  community 
is  infested  with  characters  who  are  deformed  with  these 
propensities;  men  who  suspect  trickery  in  others,  and 
habitually  practice  it  themselves ;  who,  oftentimes,  when 
a  straight  and  a  crooked  way  lead  to  the  same  end,  by 
the  force  of  a  fatal  instinct,  choose  the  crooked  one,  as 
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though,  like  the  serpent,  they  could  not  go  straight. 
Nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  these  defects, 
than  that  lofty  independence  we  are  considering.  The 
individual  who  is  under  the  control  of  this  principle,  can 
have  no  fellowship  with  these  or  any  other  of  the  "  un- 
fruitful works  of  darkness."  He  abhors  all  equivocation 
and  dissimulation.  He  makes  no  concealment  of  his 
opinions,  where  people  have  a  right  to  know  them.  He 
scorns  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  or  the  helpless- 
ness of  others.  Without  shrinking  from  an  honorable 
competition,  he  will  use  no  unworthy  expedients  to  injure 
the  reputation  or  the  business  of  a  professional  rival.  He 
has  the  courage  to  do  whatever  duty  may  demand;  but 
he  has  not  the  courage  to  invade  either  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Deity,  or  the  rights  of  his  fellow-creatures. 

And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to  another  characteristic  no 
less  at  variance  with  the  principle  we  are  considering,  viz., 
a  passion  for  popularity,  or  an  inordinate  subserviency  to  the 
opinions  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  two  standards  between  which  mankind 
are  divided,  the  law  of  God,  and  the  opinions  of  the 
world.  One  man  always  asks,  "What  is  the  will  of  God  ?" 
Another  always  asks,  "  What  will  the  world  say  ?"  And 
according  as  they  follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  guides, 
men  are  Christian  freemen,  or  the  slaves  of  expediency. 
Suppose  the  three  Jews  had  asked,  "  What  will  the  world 
say  ?"     Suppose  Peter  had  asked  it,  when  he  stood  before 
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the  Council  ?  Or  Huss  and  Jerome  at  Constance  ?  Or 
Luther,  when  he  nailed  his  theses  to  the  door  of  the 
church  in  Wittenberg  ?  Who  does  not  see,  that  this 
sordid  sentiment  must  be  fatal  to  all  progress  in  virtue 
and  piety,  both  for  individuals  and  for  the  Church ; 
that  every  beneficent  reform  which  has  marked  the  career 
of  Christianity,  has  been  eflfected  in  the  face  of  the  world's 
opinions  and  passions ;  and  that  to  invest  the  world  with 
jurisdiction  over  faith  and  morals,  would  be  to  bring  back 
mankind  to  the  superstitions,  the  stolidity,  and  the  multi- 
farious corruptions  of  the  dark  ages  ?  What  is  the  world 
to  me,  or  what  am  I  to  the  world,  that  I  should  look  to  it 
to  decide  questions  of  duty  for  me  ?  I  must,  indeed,  con- 
sider the  consequences  of  my  conduct  as  regards  the 
world.  I  must,  to  the  extent  of  my  ability,  seek  the  world's 
good,  and  do  what  I  can  to  improve  the  condition  of  my 
race,  and  enlarge  the  common  stock  of  happiness.  But 
what  has  the  world  to  do  with  settling  a  question  of  duty 
for  me?  Duty  respects  a  law,  and  law  a  Lawgiver. 
My  duty  is  to  God.  All  duty  is  to  God.  My  duty  to  my 
fellow-men,  to  myself,  to  the  brute  creation,  in  so  far  as  I 
have  to  do  with  them,  is  all  resolvable  into  duty  to  God. 
And  to  allow  a  servile  deference  to  the  world  to 
control  me  in  my  opinions  or  conduct,  is  to  dethrone  the 
Deity  from  my  heart,  and  put  the  world  in  His  place. 

It  must  be  apparent,  too,  that  the  man  who  sacrifices  his 
independence  to  this  irrational  deference  for  the  world's 
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opinions  and  usages,  can  have  no  abiding  peace  of  mind. 
"Wlien  he  puts  his  duty  in  the  custody  of  the  world,  he 
puts  his  happiness  there  also ;  and  in  the  perplexity  and 
anxiety  which  ensue,  he  suffers  the  just  penalty  of  this 
folly  and  presumption. 

The  concession  must,  unhappily,  be  made,  that  the 
Church  is  not  exempt  from  an  inordinate  desire  to  con- 
ciliate popular  favor  and  applause.  Much  of  the  zeal,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  which  displays  itself  in  a  bustling  and 
really  useful  activity  about  good  objects,  is  more  or  less 
tainted  with  a  subtle  craving  after  notoriety.  Little  as 
they  themselves  may  suspect  it.  Christian  professors 
would  sometimes  discover,  if  they  could  see  themselves, 
even  as  others  see  them,  not  to  say  as  Omniscience  sees 
them,  that  the  principal  motive  which  animates  some  of 
their  most  imposing  actions,  is  a  desire  to  be  seen  of  men. 
Take  them  out  of  the  conspicuous  and  stirring  scenes  in 
which  Providence  has  placed  them ;  conduct  them  where 
there  would  be  no  partial  friends  to  chronicle  and  applaud 
their  achievements ;  throw  them,  as  many  a  devoted 
missionary  has  been  thrown,  upon  a  sense  of  duty  and 
the  honor  which  cometh  from  God,  as  their  incentives  to 
exertion ;  and  how  you  would  clip  the  wings  of  their  zeal, 
and  dwarf  them  down  into  commonplace  Christians. 
Yet  this  is  a  test  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  bear.  It 
is  a  test  which  every  one  who  possesses  real  independence 
and  moral  heroism  in  an  exalted  deijree,  would  bear. 
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Do  not  understand  me  as  saying,  that  society  requires 
us  to  be  indifferent  to  tlie  commendation  of  our  fellow- 
creatures;  that  it  crushes  the  genial  sympathies  of 
humanity,  and  transforms  men  into  Stoics.  People  of  this 
type  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  emulated — people  who 
have  purposely  allowed  their  feelings  to  become  so 
petrified,  that  they  would  have  thought  it  a  weakness  to 
weep  with  Mary  at  the  sepulchre,  and  with  Mary's  Lord 
at  the  grave  of  Lazarus.  These  are  rather  anatomies  than 
men  and  women — walking  automata^  who  have  the  form 
and  aspect  and  locomotive  powers  of  humanity,  but  not 
its  informing,  sensitive  soul.  The  religion  they  have 
imbibed,  if  they  have  imbibed  any,  is  that  of  Simon,  the 
Stylite,  or  that  of  the  miserable  fanatics  who  hope  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Deity  by  wearing  hempen  shirts,  and  sleeping 
on  the  stone  floor  of  a  cell.  Widely  diftering  as  these 
characters  do  in  the  measure  and  the  manifestations  of 
their  fanaticism,  it  is  fanaticism  which  possesses  them 
all:  and  the  pregnant  question  which  might  be  put  to 
them  all  is,  ""Who  hath  required  this  at  your  hands?" 
But  while  we  say  this,  we  leave  intact  the  doctrine,  that 
as  the  will  of  God  is  our  only  authorized  rule  of  duty,  so 
His  approbation  should  be  our  predominant  motive  to 
duty ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  we  are  emancipated  from 
a  morbid  hankering  after  the  praise  of  men,  shall  we  feel 
the  sufficiency  and  the  comfort  of  His  favor  as  an  incen- 
tive to  firmness  and  constancy  in  His  service. 
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!No  one  can  doubt  that  the  conduct  of  those  young  men 
at  the  court  of  Babylon  would  have  been  the  same,  had 
the  same  test  been  proposed  to  them  with  the  same  pen- 
alty in  the  obscurest  corner  of  that  empire.  The  faith 
which  sustained  them  was  not  derived  from  the  world,  nor 
was  it  sustained  by  the  world.  It  drew  both  its  being  and 
its  nourishment  from  quite  another  source  ;  and  would 
have  operated  with  the  same  sublime  efficiency  in  any 
other  circumstances  as  in  those  in  which  it  was  put  to  the 
trial.  And  although  our  situation  is  as  unlike  theirs  as 
possible,  we  are  in  real  need  of  the  courage  and  indepen- 
dence which  actuated  them.  There  is  a  perpetual  prone- 
ness  in  the  heart  to  rely  too  much  upon  the  world  ;  a 
sinful  longing  for  its  favor,  a  sinful  dread  of  its  frown,  and 
a  too  facile  subserviency  to  its  opinions  and  usages.  We 
may  all  profit  by  the  apostle's  caution,  "  Be  not  ye  the 
servants  of  men."  And  we  shall  never  fill  up  the  measure 
of  our  duty,  nor  derive  from  our  religion  the  solid  satisfac- 
tion it  is  adapted  to  impart,  until  we  learn  from  experience 
what  this  precept  means. 

An  extreme  complaisance  to  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
as  opposed  to  true  independence  of  character,  is  especially 
to  be  deprecated  in  men  holding  official  stations  or  exer- 
cising the  functions  of  public  teachers.  It  has  often  made 
Christian  ministers  suppress  ofiensive  doctrines  and  pre- 
cepts, and  led  them  to  gloss  over  the  vices  of  the  great, 
and  to  cry  peace,  where  God  had  said  there  was  no  peace. 
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It  has  impelled  legislators  to  advocate  measures  which  in 
their  hearts  they  disapproved,  and  to  oppose  enactments 
which  they  were  secretly  persuaded  would  be  for  the 
public  good.  Even  the  Bench  has  not  been  undefiled  in 
this  matter.  It  requires  no  small  degree  of  firmness  to 
enforce  obnoxious  laws  ;  and  the  impending  displeasure  of 
the  populace  has  extorted  from  many  a  magistrate,  deci- 
sions which  cost  him  bitter  reproaches  of  conscience. 
Here,  indeed,  beyond  almost  any  other  situation,  moral 
courage,  combined  with  integrity,  is  of  unspeakable  value ; 
and  it  is  a  public  calamity  when  any  man  is  raised  to  the 
Bench  who,  whether  from  constitutional  timidity,  party 
affinities,  sordid  propensities,  or  other  cause,  is  deficient 
in  this  quality.  The  liberties  of  a  people  are  no  longer 
safe,  whatever  their  written  charters  and  statutes,  when 
Justice  ceases  to  be  administered  by  men,  who,  to  com- 
petent talents  and  professional  culture,  add  unspotted 
probity  and  invincible  courage.  And  it  is  no  trivial 
advantage  which  jurists  and  magistrates  might  derive 
from  the  systematic  study  of  the  Bible,  that  they  would 
find  there  so  much,  in  the  way  both  of  precept  and  of 
example,  to  fortify  them  against  all  sinister  influences,  and 
to  aid  them  in  holding  the  scales  of  Justice  under  all  cir- 
cumstances with  an  even  and  inflexible  hand. 

The  same  lesson  is  needful  to  all  who  embark  in  polities, 
for  there  is  very  much  in  mere  partisanship  that  is  hostile 
to  the  virtues  on  which  we  are  meditating.     It  is  certainly 
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possible  for  a  pure  man  to  be  a  politician,  and  to  be  frank, 
fearless,  and  consistent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  But 
it  is  no  breach  of  charity  to  say  that  where  one  succeeds  in 
this,  many  fail.  It  is  a  severe  trial  of  a  man's  principles 
(to  say  nothing  of  his  temper)  to  mix  him  up  in  a  crowd, 
and  especially  to  consolidate  him  with  a  party.  Men,  in 
this  situation,  like  the  rank  and  file  in  the  armies  of 
despotic  sovereigns,  lose  their  individuality,  and  not  un- 
frequently  sanction  measures  at  which,  in  their  personal 
capacity,  they  would  revolt. 

It  is  no  sufficient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  "  unless  a 
man  moves  with  his  party,  he  will  be  left  behind."  The 
tyranny  of  party  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all  tyrannies,  and 
just  as  bad  in  a  republic  as  under  a  monarchy:  for  a 
monster  loses  nothing  of  his  ferocity  by  multiplying  his 
heads.  Eut  this  will  not  justify  a  man  in  bartering  his 
liberty  of  opinion  and  conduct  for  political  rewards,  l^o 
man  has  a  right  to  sell  himself  "for  good  or  for  evil," 
"for  right  or  for  wrong,"  to  a  party,  a  corporation,  a  sove- 
reign, or  any  other  master.  He  may  do  nothing  in  contra- 
vention of  the  allegiance  he  owes  to  God.  His  loyalty  to 
Him  must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards ;  and  will  be,  if  he 
is  a  man  of  true  Christian  integrity  and  energy.  Men  of 
this  description  are  sometimes  "left  behind;"  but  their 
firmness  and  consistency  inspire  a  respect  which  overrides 
all  the  machinery  of  party,  if  it  does  not  even  attach  the 
multitude  the  more  heartily  to  leaders  who  are  felt  to  be 
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worthy  of  their  confidence.  There  is,  it  is  obvious,  one 
great  advantage,  even  in  a  temporal  view,  which  such  men 
possess  over  politicians  who  are  governed  wholly  by  expe- 
diency. I  refer  to  the  steadiness  and  uniformity  which 
will  ordinarily  mark  the  career  of  a  man  who  is  guided  by 
sound  moral  principle,  and  allows  himself  neither  to  be 
seduced  from  the  path  of  rectitude  by  the  enticements  of 
ease,  nor  driven  from  it  by  danger.  Between  the  course 
of  such  a  man  and  that  of  one  who  suffers  other  people  to 
frame  his  opinions  and  shape  his  conduct,  who  will  truckle 
to  the  mob  for  their  sufirages,  and  espouse  any  side  of  any 
question  which  may  promise  to  bring  him  the  greatest 
number  of  votes,  there  will,  after  a  while,  be  the  same 
difference  that  there  is  in  the  relative  progress  of  two 
ships  which  weigh  anchor  together,  one  of  which  lays  her 
course,  and  is  kept  to  it  with  a  firm  helm,  while  the  other 
is  tossed  about  wherever  the  wind  and  the  waves  may 
carry  her. 

Even  on  the  low  ground  of  ambition,  a  man  who  is  just 
setting  out  in  the  public  service  might  employ  himself 
wisely  for  a  few  hours  in  developing  the  thesis,  "  Energy 
of  character,  guided  by  incorruptible  moral  principle,  as  a 
means  of  success  in  life."  History  would  come  to  his 
help  with  a  noble  army  of  witnesses.  And  if  she  should 
also  reveal  to  him  many  who,  although  equipped  with  this 
celestial  panoply,  had  failed  to  secure  the  honors  at  which 
they  aimed,  he  would   discover  that,  unlike  the  throng 
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of  repudiated  time-servers  consigned  to  a  premature 
obscurity,  their  disappointment  had  not  soured  their 
tempers,  nor  disturbed  their  peace  of  mind,  nor  robbed 
them  of  any  of  those  resources  from  which  they  derived 
their  happiness.  You  may,  any  of  you,  miss  the  temporal 
advantages  for  which  you  are  striving ;  but  if  you  are  wise 
men  you  will  see  to  it  that  the  disaster  is  not  aggravated 
by  a  loss  of  character  also.  A  rigid  adherence  to  truth, 
an  honest  and  fearless  discharge  of  duty,  in  the  fear  and 
strength  of  God,  and  for  his  glory,  will  shield  you  from  this 
terrible  catastrophe.  The  end  to  be  attained  is  well  worth 
all  the  care  and  time  it  might  demand;  and  it  is  no  trivial 
consideration,  that  in  making  the  best  possible  preparation 
for  your  secular* duties,  you  would  be  acquiring  the  only 
adequate  preparation  for  death  and  eternity. 

It  is  time  to  bring  this  protracted  discourse  to  a  close. 
I  have  touched  in  a  very  desultory  way,  upon  a  few  of  the 
points  of  a  great  subject.  But  it  would  be  unwarrantable 
to  conclude  without  urging  upon  all  who  are  present,  the 
importance  of  cultivating  true  moral  courage.  There  is  no 
class  of  persons  who  do  not  stand  in  need  of  this  endow- 
ment, none  who  would  not  find  frequent  occasion  for  the 
exercise  of  it.  But  it  is  of  such  pre-eminent  value  to 
YOUNG  MEN,  that  it  may  be  allowed  me  to  direct  their 
special  attention  to  it. 

You  are  about  entering,  or  have  already  entered,  upon 
your  several  avocations.    "Whatever  the  sphere  you  may 
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have  selected — whether  some  one  of  the  mechanic  arts, 
commerce,  or  a  liberal  profession — you  are  expecting, 
doubtless,  either  to  make  a  fortune,  or  to  win  a  chaplet,  or 
both.  Eut  there  is  another  thing  to  be  done,  which,  even 
in  a  secular  view,  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of 
these.  You  have,  each  of  you,  a  character  to  establish;  and 
this  you  must  do  for  yourselves.  Your  parents  cannot  entail 
it.  Friends  cannot  confer  it.  Gold  cannot  buy  it.  You 
must,  under  Providence,  achieve  it  for  yourselves.  How 
this  is  to  be  done,  it  would  exhaust  my  strength  to  tell,  and 
your  patience  to  hear.  But  waiving  all  other  topics,  moral 
COURAGE  is  both  an  essential  ingredient  in  such  a  charac- 
ter as  you  should  form,  and  one  of  the  most  effective  im- 
plements in  forming  it.  Let  it  be  with  ydu,  then,  a  funda- 
mental principle,  always  to  do  right.  Let  it  be  written 
upon  your  hearts,  as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  that 
you  are  never  to  shrink  from  an  honest,  temperate,  un- 
flinching discharge  of  your  duty.  Let  this  be  the  polar 
star  towards  which  all  your  words  and  actions,  all  your 
plans  and  purposes  shall  converge.  Let  it  preside  over  the 
daily  routine  of  your  counting-rooms,  your  offices,  and 
your  firesides ; — over  all  your  professional  occupations  and 
your  social  enjoyments ; — a  calm,  intelligent,  irrevocable 
determination,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  do  your  duty. 

Let  this  principle  be  securely  lodged  in  your  breasts, 
and  it  will  be  the  nucleus  of  a  character  M'orth  having. 
A  whole  cluster  of  virtues  will  crystallize  around  it.     It 
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will  supplant  the  efleminacy  and  instability  of  youth,  and 
the  vagrant  tribes  of  infirmities  and  vices  which  wait 
upon  worldly  expediency,  and  are  the  common  tenantry 
of  every  heart  confided  to  its  keeping.  It  will  help  to 
guard  you  against  the  temptations  of  life.  These  you 
very  inadequately  see  as  yet ;  but  they  lie  athwart  your 
paths,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  be  among  them — 
dense,  thorny,  wide-spread,  as  a  forest  of  chapjjerel — a 
place  of  wounds,  and  sufferings,  'and,  alas,  of  graves  !  for 
how  many  young  men  of  high  promise  and  buoyant  hopes 
lie  down  to  die,  as  to  all  honor  or  usefulness,  when  en- 
tangled by  the  seductions  of  the  world. 

Moral  courage,  too,  will  supply  an  incessant  stimulus 
to  wholesome  activity.  It  will  make  you  take  hold  of 
your  studies,  your  merchandise,  your  handicraft,  with  a 
firm  grasp.  It  will  aid  you  in  mastering  difficulties,  and 
subordinating  to  your  own  advantage  the  very  hindrances 
which  obstruct  your  progress.  Nor  will  it  fail  to  give  you 
poiver  over  others.  It  is  a  law  of  our  condition,  that  men 
endowed  with  firmness  and  independence  shall  have 
power  over  their  fellow-men.  This  is  true  where  these 
qualities  are  Associated  with  flagrant  vices,  and  prostituted 
to  the  worst  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  Alexander,  of 
Cortez,  and  of  Buonaparte.  And  it  is  certainly  no  less 
true,  where  they  are  animated  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
and  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  human  happiness.  On  all 
these  grounds  (and  many  others  might  be  mentioned),  the 
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culture  of  moral  courage  may  be  earnestly  commended 
to  you  as  one  of  your  most  imperative  duties. 

If  you  ask,  "  How  can  it  be  attained  ?"  the  answer  must 
be  comprised  in  one  or  two  sentences.  We  have  gone 
over  our  subject  to  but  little  purpose,  if  it  has  not  been 
made  apparent,  that  true  courage,  in  its  best  form,  is  a 
virtue  which  springs  only  from  genuine  religion.  The 
shortest  way,  therefore,  the  only  way  to  secure  it  is,  to  give 
yourselves  to  the  Saviour.  Seek  the  indispensable  assis- 
tance of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  humbly  and  penitently  re- 
ceive Christ's  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Him.  Thus 
will  you  make  your  salvation  sure ;  and  He  will  inspire 
you  with  the  courage  to  combat  all  difficulties,  and  to 
glorify  Him,  if  need  be,  even  "  in  the  fires." 

Let  me  leave  the  lesson  of  the  evening  with  you,  en- 
forced by  a  single  illustrious  example  from  modern  his- 
tory. Among  the  distinguished  names  which  adorn  the 
later  annals  of  the  race,  few  are  pronounced  with  the 
reverence  which  attaches  to  that  of  John  Howard.  I  cite 
him  the  more  readily  in  this  connection,  because  his  cele- 
brity is  to  be  ascribed,  neither  to  the  force  6f  his  original 
genius,  nor  to  any  signal  advantages  in  his  early  training. 
His  natural  talents  were  no  way  remarkable ;  and  his  boy- 
hood gave  no  presage  of  the  proud  career  which  awaited 
him.  The  Providence  which  allowed  John  Bunyan  to  be 
shut  up  in  Bedford  jail,  that  the  world  might  not  miss  of 
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the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  permitted  John  Howard, 
when  a  young  man,  to  be  thrown  into  a  French  prison, 
that  a  pioneer  might  not  be  wanting  to  marshal  and 
direct  the  sympathies  of  Christendom  in  renovating  the 
prisons  and  hospitals  of  the  world.  To  this  service  he 
consecrated  his  life.  And  he  pursued  it  with  an  energy 
and  an  intrepidity,  to  which  difficulties  and  dangers  w^ere 
but  as  fuel  to  the  fire.  Eelinquishing  to  other  men  the 
common  objects  of  ambition,  he  sought  his  triumphs  in 
the  convict's  cell,  and  in  the  pestilential  wards  of  the  laza- 
retto. Again  and  again  did  he  make  the  tour  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent,  not  to  regale  himself  with  the 
glories  of  nature  and  the  achievements  of  art,  but  to  ex- 
plore the  loathsome  recesses  of  jails  and  bridewells;  to  sit 
down  by  their  fever-stricken  inmates,  and  soothe  them 
with  words  of  kindness  and  religious  consolation ;  to  ex- 
pose to  princes  and  cabinets,  the  hideous  cruelties  which 
were  practised  in  their  names  throughout  this  prison- 
world  ;  and  to  arouse  the  slumbering  conscience  of  the 
nations,  to  the  task  of  redressing  these  intolerable  evils. 

Europe,  since  Howard's  day,  has  been  swept  with  the 
storms  of  revolution.  Ancient  dynasties  have  been  sub- 
verted, and  new  empires  constructed  out  of  their  ruins. 
But  the  traces  of  his  footsteps  no  social  or  political 
changes  can  obliterate.  The  paths  he  trod  are  still  radi- 
ant with  celestial  light ;  and  you  may  follow  him  to-day  on 
his  mission  of  mercy,  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province 
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to  province,  througli  Western  and  through  Eastern  Europe, 
from  the  balmy  South  to  the  frozen  IS'orth,  until  you  find 
him  in  a  remote  city  of  Russia,  lying  down  to  die,  the 
victim  of  a  malignant  disease  contracted  in  a  visit  of 
humanity  to  a  suffering  stranger. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  you,  Young  Men,  should 
look  upon  a  career  like  this  unmoved.  "With  a  common 
impulse,  you  will  accord  to  the  memory  of  Howard  that 
tribute  of  admiration  which  his  character  must  elicit  from 
every  generous  heart.  But  this  is  not  enough.  Every 
such  example  enhances  the  obligation  which  rests  upon 
us,  to  "go  and  do  likewise."  You  may  not  be  called  to 
take  up  the  ministry  of  the  great  philanthropist,  but  you 
are  required  to  carry  into  the  several  spheres  to  which 
Providence  may  have  appointed  you,  the  inviolable  in- 
tegrity and  the  lofty  heroism  by  which  he  was  distin- 
guished. Could  we  suppose  one  tithe  of  the  young  men  in 
this  assembly  to  become  imbued  with  his  moral  courage, 
and  to  live  henceforward  under  the  control  of  the  motives 
which  animated  his  conduct,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  influence  they  might  exert  would,  in  time,  tell 
upon  the  well-being  of  our  whole  country,  and,  peradven- 
ture,  extend  to  distant  climes  and  unborn  generations. 

May  you  all,  like  Howard,  receive  the  baptism  of  the 
Spirit,  follow  him  in  so  far  as  he  followed  Christ,  and 
through  the  riches  of  Divine  grace,  obtain  that  crown  of 
righteousness  which  fadeth  not  away. 
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PREFATORY  NOTE. 


This  sermon  has  long  been  out  of  print.  Frequent  applications  have 
been  made  for  it,  which  could  not  be  supplied.  I  deeply  regret  that  any 
occasion  should  have  arisen  for  republishing  it.  But  it  is  the  proper  com- 
plement of  my  sermon  on  Thanksgiving  Day;  and  the  argument  of  that 
discourse  is  very  incomplete  without  this. 

On  referring  to  this  pamphlet,  after  a  long  interval,  I  find  it  pervaded 
with  a  very  different  tone  from  that  of  the  recent  sermon,  in  respect  to  the 
triumphs  and  influence  of  Christianity  in  our  country.  I  have  only  to  say 
on  this  point,  that  within  the  last  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  develop- 
ment amongst  us  of  an  acrimonious  theology,  which  has  poisoned  our 
politics,  and  filled  the  country  with  hatred  instead  of  love.  This  may  ex- 
plain many  things  of  much  greater  moment  than  the  dissimilarity  between 
these  two  discourses. 

PHiLADtLfHi.A.  December  3.  1860. 


PmLADKLPHiA,  Deccmbei'  20tli,  1850. 
To  the  Rev.  Henky  A.  Boardmax,  D.D. 

Dear  Sir  :  Your  friends  and  immediate  fellow-citizens  who  have  listened 
to  your  discourse  on  the  Union,  arc  naturally  desirous  of  sharing  with  the 
country  at  large  the  advantages  of  so  valuable  a  production. 

The  spirit  of  true  patriotism  which  it  breathes  is  especially  calculated 
to  do  good,  by  being  widely  diffused  at  the  present  moment,  while  it  is 
distinguished  by  a  tone  of  piety  that  is  auspicious  at  all  times,  and  cannot 
fail  to  be  universally  acceptable. 

In  the  name  of  all  who  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  your  eloquence 
on  this  interesting  occasion,  we  respectfully  ask  that  you  would  favor  us 
with  the  use  of  the  manuscript  for  publication. 

With  sincere  respect  and  regard. 

Your  friends  and  faithful  servants, 
J.  R.  Ingersoll,  G.  M.  Dallas, 

R.  Patterson,  W.  M.  Meredith, 

Joiix  K.  Fixdlay,  Jos.  Patterson, 

W.  C.  Patterson,  R.  M.  Patterson, 

John  W.  Forney,  Euward  Armstrong, 

John  S.  Riddle. 


PniLADELrniA,  December  20th,  1850. 
To  the  Rev.  Henry  A.  Boardman,  D.D. 

Reverend  and  Dear  Sir  :  Cordially  approving  the  sentiments  expressed 
by  you  in  your  recent  discourse  on  the  American  Union,  and  believing 
that  a  more  general  diffusion  of  these  sentiments  would  tend  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  this  very  important  subject,  and  being 
desirous,  moreover,  individually,  in  some  explicit  and  formal  manner,  to 
testify  our  own  devout  attachment  to  the  Union,  and  our  utter  dissent  from 
those  who  would  subvert  it,  and  our  determination  to  abide  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws,  and  more  particularly  those  laws  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  known  as  the  Compromise  Acts,  we,  the  undersigned,  do  most 
gratefully  and  heartily  thank  you  for  your  eloquent  and  timely  discourse 
on  this  subject,  and  request  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication. 

Alex.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D.,  Charles  B.  Penrose, 

Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  A.  V.  Parsons, 

Lawrence  Lewis,  John  S.  Hart, 

Wm.  Shippex,  M.D.,  James  B.  Rogers, 

C.  B.  Jaudon,  Wm.  Harris,  M.D., 

Hugh  Elliot,  J.  N.  Dickson, 

Francis  West,  M.D.,  Smith,  Murphy  &  Co., 

Wm.  Goodrich,  Hogan  &  Thompson, 

R.  R.  Bearden,  J.  B.  Ross, 

Turner,  Harris  &  Hale,  James  Boggs, 

James  Lmbrie,  Jr.,  Lippincott,  Gramho  &.  Co  , 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jno.  R.  Vogdes, 

John  K.  Townsend,  M.D., 

W.    H.    GlLLINGHAM,  M.D., 

a.  b.  cummings, 

John  H.  Brown, 

Samuel  Hood, 

William  B.  Hieskell, 

Moses  Johnson, 

Dale,  Ross  &  Withers, 

Thos.  H.  Hoge, 

DuNDAS  T.  Pratt, 

F.  N.  Buck, 

James  Orne, 

James  Schott, 

Wm.  Veitch, 

Lind  &  Brother, 

Taylor  &  Paulding, 

B.  P.  Hutchinson, 

Sibley,  Moulton  &  Woodruff, 

David  Springs  &  Co., 

R.  B.  Brinton  &  Co., 

James  Leslie, 

Henry  R. 


Peter  L.  Ferguson, 
Truitt,  Brother  &  Co., 
Martin  &  Smith, 
W.  Kirk, 
Arthur  A.  Burt, 
Morris  Patterson, 
Faust  &  Winebrenner, 
William  Brown, 

D.    B.    BiRNEY, 

Gemmill  &  Creswell, 
J.  G.  Mitchell, 
Scott,  Baker  &  Co., 
J.  Anspach,  Jr., 
Geo.  C.  Barber, 

J.    W.    TiLFORD, 

Jno.  McArthur, 
RoBT.  M.  Slaymaker, 
A.  W.  Slack, 
Jaaies  Burrowes, 
Knorr  &  Fuller, 
De  Coursey,  Lafourcade  &  Co. 
Maurice  A.  Worts, 
Davis. 


Philadelphia,  December  23d,  1850. 
Gentlemen  :  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  favor  with  which  ray  late  humble 
efi'ort  in  behalf  of  the  Union  has  been  received,  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  public  mind  on  this  subject,  than  to  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  the  performance  itself.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty,  however,  to 
decline  an  application  emanating  from  a  body  of  my  fellow-citizens  so 
honorably  representing  the  commerce  of  our  city  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  comprising  gentlemen  whose  public  services  have  won  for 
them  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  nation,  and  identified  their  fame  with 
that  of  the  Union. 

In  the  hope  that  the  discourse  which  you  have  in  such  flattering  terms 
requested  for  publication  may  be  made,  by  a  good  Providence,  instrumental 
in  promoting  in  some  degree  the  cause  which  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart, 
I  herewith  place  the  manuscript  at  your  disposal. 
I  am,  very  faithfully. 

Your  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

H.  a.  BOARDMAN. 
To  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll, 
Major-General  Patterson, 
Hon.  George  M.  Dallas, 
Hon.  Wm.  M.  Meredith, 
Hon.  Charles  B.  Penrose, 
Hon.  A.  V.  Parsons, 
Alex.  W.  Mitchell,  M.D., 
Wm.  H.  Dillingham,  Esq., 
Professor  Hart, 
Lawrence  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  others. 
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Do  ye  thus  requite  the  Lord,  0  foolish  people  and  unwise?  is  not  he 
thy  father  that  hath  bought  thee  ?  hath  he  not  made  thee,  and  established 
thee  ? 

Remember  the  days  of  old,  consider  the  years  of  many  generations : 
ask  thy  father,  and  he  ■will  show  thee ;  thy  elders,  and  they  will  tell 
thee. 

When  the  Most  High  divided  to  the  nations  their  inheritance,  when  he 
separated  the  sous  of  Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to 
the  number  of  the  children  of  Israel. 

For  the  Lord's  portion  is  his  people  ;  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste  howling  wilderness; 
he  led  him  about,  he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 

As  an  eagle  stirrelh  up  her  nest,  fluttereili  over  her  young,  sprcadeth 
abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them,  beareih  them  on  her  wings ; 

So  the  Lord  alone  did  lead  him,  and  there  urns  no  strange  god  with 
him. 

He  made  him  ride  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  that  he  might  eat  the 
increase  of  the  fields ;  and  he  made  him  to  suck  honey  out  of  the  rock, 
and  oil  out  of  the  flinty  rock  ; 

Butter  of  kine,  and  milk  of  sheep,  with  fat  of  lambs,  and  rams  of  the 
breed  of  Bashan,  and  goats,  with  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wheat;  and  thou 
didst  drink  the  pure  blood  of  the  grape. — Deut.  32  :  G-14. 

These  words  delineate  with  great  beauty  of  imagery 
the  general  course  of  the  Divine  dispensations  towards 
ancient  Israel.  Susceptible  as  they  are  of  a  ready 
adaptation  to  our  own  country,  they  suggest  some 
of  the  various  causes  for  gratitude  to  tlie  Supreme 
Disposer  of  events,  which  should  animate  our  hearts 
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as  we  assemble  in  our  sanctuaries  on  this  Day  of 
Thanksgiying.  But  they  also  intimate  (if  we  choose 
thus  to  appropriate  the  passage  to  ourselves)  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  perverting  and  losing  the  munificent 
blessings  Providence  has  conferred  upon  us.  There 
is,  I  fear,  but  too  much  occasion  for  this  warning. 
The  pulpit  should  be  very  slow  to  give  countenance 
or  currency  to  topics  calculated  to  excite  or  alarm  the 
public  mind ;  but  where  the  IJNioisr  itself  is  in  jeopardy, 
both  patriotism  and  religion  forbid  that  it  should  re- 
main silent.  In  the  judgment  of  discreet  and  upright 
men  of  all  parties,  a  crisis  of  this  kind  has  now  arrived. 
And,  indeed,  the  indications  of  it  are  so  palpable  that 
he  only  who  shuts  his  eyes  can  fail  to  see  them. 

Up  to  a  period  quite  within  the  recollection  of  the 
young  men  before  me,  the  word.  Disunion,  was  never 
uttered  in  any  part  of  the  Kepublic  but  with  ab- 
horrence. The  universal  sentiment  was  that  the 
Union  of  these  States  was  to  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards — that  it  was  not  a  question  to  be  discussed — 
and  that  any  individual  who  should  presume  to  im- 
pugn its  sacred  obligation  would  be  justly  chargeable 
with  moral  treason,  and  ought  to  be  regarded  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country.  This  wholesome  public  senti- 
ment has  been  for  several  years  past  gradually  giving 
way.  Our  ears  have  become  familiarized  to  the  word. 
Disunion.  A  protracted  session  of  Congress  has  been 
consumed  in  discussing  the  thing  itself  One  State  is 
at  this  moment  almost  on  the  verge  of  secession. 
Others  are  threatening  it.     And  a  large  and  vigilant 
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party  elsewhere  are  pressing  favorite  measures  with 
the  full  conviction  that,  if  they  succeed  in  carrying- 
them,  the  Union  must  and  M'ill  be  riven  asunder. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  pulpit  may  no  more 
keep  silence  than  the  press.  We  have  the  same  civil 
rights  as  other  citizens ;  and  we  do  not  mean  lightly 
to  surrender  them.  But  aside  from  this,  the  interests 
of  religion  in  this  country  are  in  some  sort  confided 
to  the  keeping  of  the  ministry :  and  Christianity — not 
Christianity  for  our  own  land  merely,  but  for  the  world, 
and  for  all  comiu"-  ofenerations  of  mankind — has  so 
much  at  stake  in  the  American  Union,  that,  if  we 
should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  our  fellow-citizens  in 
all  legitimate  measures  for  the  preservation  of  that 
Union,  we  should  be  recreant  to  the  Master  we  pro- 
fess to  serve,  and  unfit  to  minister  at  his  altar. 

In  the  original  manuscript  of  Washington's  Fare- 
well Address,  there  is  the  following  paragraph  par- 
tially erased.  With  the  exception  of  the  last  sentence, 
it  was  rejected  by  him  ;  but  no  apology  will  be  needed 
for  citing  it  on  an  occasion  like  the  present:  "  Besides 
tlie  more  serious  causes  already  hinted  as  threatening 
our  Union,  there  is  one  less  dangerous,  but  sufficiently 
dangerous  to  make  it  prudent  to  be  on  our  guard 
against  it.  I  allude  to  the  petulance  of  party  diff'er- 
ences  of  opinion.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the 
irritations  which  these  excite,  vent  themselves  in 
declarations  that  the  dift'erent  parts  of  the  United 
States  are  ill  afiected  to  each  other,  in  menaces  that 
the  Union  will  be  dissolved  bv  this,  or  that  measure. 
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Intimations  like  these  are  as  indiscreet  as  they  are 
intemperate.  Though  frequently  made  with  levity, 
and  without  any  really  evil  intention,  they  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  the  consequence  which  they  in- 
dicate. They  teach  the  minds  of  men  to  consider  the 
Union  as  precarious ;  as  an  object  to  which  they  ought 
not  to  attach  their  hopes  and  fortunes ;  and  thus  chill 
the  sentiment  in  its  favor.  By  alarming  the  pride  of 
those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  they  set  ingenuity 
at  work  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  thing,  and  to 
discover  reasons  of  indifference  towards  it.  This  is 
not  wise.  It  will  be  much  wiser  to  habituate  our- 
selves to  reverence  the  Union  as  the  Palladium  of  our 
National  happiness;  to  accommodate  constantly  our 
words  and  actions  to  that  idea,  and  to  discountenance 
whatever  may  suggest  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any 
event  be  abandoned." 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  this  paragraph  would 
not  have  been  retained,  could  Washington  have 
foreseen  the  events  which  are  passing  before  our  eyes. 
For  there  is  a  tone  of  remark  now  prevalent  on  this 
subject  which  indicates  a  wide-spread  and  perhaps 
growing  disposition  to  calculate  the  value  of  the 
Union.  That  such  a  problem  should  in  any  quarter 
be  seriously  entertained, — that  it  should  not,  on 
being  propounded,  be  as  summarily  and  indignantly 
thrust  away  as  the  question  would  be,  whether 
we  shall  replace  our  present  form  of  government 
with  a  monarchy, — is  symptomatic  of  a  decay  of  that 
lofty  patriotism  which  once  throbbed  in  every  Amc- 
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rican  breast.  Certain  it  is  that  those  who  can  degrade 
a  theme  like  this  to  the  computations  of  a  mere  com- 
mercial arithmetic,  and  resolve  the  value  of  the  Union 
as  they  woidd  adjust  a  marine  venture,  or  the  cost  of 
a  cotton-mill,  have  never  even  begun  to  comprehend 
the  extraordinary  chain  of  events  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  this  Union,  the  gigantic  difficulties 
which  opposed  its  formation,  the  manifold  blessings 
which  have  resulted  from  it,  or  the  legionary  evils 
which  would  follow  its  subversion.  A  proper  dis- 
cussion of  these  several  topics  in  a  temperate  and 
able  manner  might  well  engage  the  leisure  of  some 
one  of  our  eminent  statesmen  at  the  present  junc- 
ture, and  could  not  fail  to  have  a  salutary  influ- 
ence on  the  nation  at  large.  I  propose  simply  to 
recall  your  attention  to  the  origin  of  the  Union,  and 

SOME  OF  THE  MORE  OBVIOUS  CONSEQUENCES   WHICH  WOULD 
BE  LIKELY  TO  FLOW  FROM  ITS  DISSOLUTION, that  WO  may 

the  better  understand  what  it  is  that  certain  parties 
are  proposing  to  accomplish. 

The  observation  has  been  often  made,  that  the 
whole  current  of  events  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment of  America,  and  the  growth  of  the  Colonies,  re- 
veals a  purpose  on  the  part  of  Divine  Providence  to 
found,  in  this  AVestern  Hemisphere,  a  model  govern- 
ment. They  were  no  ordinary  men  who  were  sent 
here  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  empire  in  a  wilder- 
ness tenanted  by  wild  beasts  and  savages.  No  nation 
can  boast  a  more  honorable  ancestry  than  that  w^hich 
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comprises  the  Puritans,  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Qua- 
kers, who  fled  to  this  continent,  that  they  might  enjoy 

''  Freedom  to  worship  God." 

The  seeding  of  the  soil  gave  promise  of  a  rare  and 
generous  harvest;  and  amply  was  the  pledge  re- 
deemed. They  knew  not  the  exalted  mission  en- 
trusted to  them ;  it  was  impossible,  without  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  that  they  should  have  known  it.  But  it  is 
easy  for  us  to  see  that,  during  the  entire  period  of 
their  Colonial  state,  they  were  preparing  for  the  work 
before  them.  In  their  privations  and  dangers,  their 
sicknesses  and  wars,  their  mutual  rivalries  and  quar- 
rels ;  in  the  unnatural  neglect  and  flagrant  oppression 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  the  parent  govern- 
ment; in  the  sagacity,  enterprise,  firmness,  and  cou- 
rage which  their  circumstances  helped  to  develop ;  and 
in  the  continual  accession  to  their  numbers  of  men  of 
kindred  principles,  who  were  driven  from  the  Old 
World  by  persecution  or  tyranny, — we  can  detect  a 
superhuman  agency,  which  was  moulding  and  strength- 
ening them  for  the  scenes  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
responsibilities  involved  in  its  successful  termination. 
These,  it  is  important  to  remember,  demanded  a  train- 
ing no  less  peculiar  than  the  Revolution  itself  It  is 
too  commonly  taken  for  granted  that,  with  the  Peace 
of  '83,  all  danger  was  over;  that  the  auspicious  issue 
of  our  contest  with  the  mother  country  was  tanta- 
mount to  the  creation  of  a  free  and  powerful  Republic. 
In  a  word,  that,  as  soon  as  their  battles  were  ended. 
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and  the  chains  of  their  Colonial  vassalage  broken,  our 
fathers  had  but  to  sit  down  in  quiet  and  enjoy  the 
benign  protection  of  that  glorious  Union  which  has, 
under  Providence,  made  us  the  most  prosperous  nation 
on  the  globe.    This  is  not  only  an  utter  misconception 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  adapted  to  disparage 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  men  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  impair  our  reverence  for  the  Union  itself. 
It  is  scarcely  going  beyond  the  truth  to  say  that  their 
work  was  but  half  accomplished  with  the  close  of  their 
last  campaign.     They  had  severed  their  allegiance  to 
the  Crown ;  but  they  had  no  adequate  government  of 
their  own,  and  they  were  in  a  situation  most  unfavor- 
able for  the  establishment  of  one.     The  Union,  that 
is,  such  a  Union  as  their  necessities  demanded,  was 
so  far  from  evolving   itself   spontaneously  from    the 
chaos  which  succeeded  the  war,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  men  among  them  entertained  the  most  anxious 
apprehensions  as  to  tlie  possibility  of  effecting  it  at 
all.     "  It  may  be  in  me,"  said  one  of  them,*  a  man 
whose    comprehensive    and    penetrating  intellect   re- 
solved the  abstrusest  theorems  in  political  science  as 
by  intuition,  and  who  could  express  his  profound  and 
luminous  views  in  a  style  which  would  scarcely  suffer 
by  a  comparison  with  that  of  Junius, — "  It  may  be  in 
me  a  defect  of  political  fortitude,  but  I  acknowledge 
that  I  cannot  entertain  an  equal  tranquillity  with  those 
who  affect  to  treat   the  dangers  of  a  long  continu- 

*  Mr.  Hamilton. 
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ance  in  our  present  situation  as  imaginary.  A  nation 
without  a  national  Government  is  an  awful  spectacle. 
The  establishment  of  a  Constitution  in  time  of  pro- 
found peace,  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  a  whole 
people,  is  a  Prodigy,  to  the  completion  of  which  I 
look  forward  with  trembling  anxiety.  I  dread  the 
more  the  consequences  of  new  attempts,  because  I 
know  that  powerful  individuals  in  this  State  [New 
York]  and  other  States,  are  enemies  to  a  general 
national  Government  in  every  possible  shape." 

In  a  similar  strain,  General  Washington,  at  an  ear- 
lier period,  two  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  wrote 
to  Mr.  Jay:  "AVhat  astonishing  changes  a  few  years 
are  capable  of  producing !  I  am  told  that  even  respect- 
able characters  speak  of  a  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment without  horror.  From  thinking  proceeds  speak- 
ing ;  thence  to  acting  is  often  but  a  single  step.  But 
how  irrevocable  and  tremendous !  What  a  triumph 
for  our  enemies  to  verify  their  predictions !  What  a 
triumph  for  the  advocates  of  despotism,  to  find  that 
we  are  incapable  of  governing  ourselves,  and  that 
systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty  are 
merely  ideal  and  fallacious !  Would  to  God  that  wise 
measures  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend !" 

The  old  Confederation  would  have  been  too  weak 
even  for  the  purposes  of  war  in  any  other  hands  than 
those  of  the  pure  and  able  men  who  were  called  to 
conduct  the  Revolution.  And  when  the  outward 
pressure  was  removed,  and    the   Colonies   fell  back 
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under  the  sway  of  their  several  local  usages  and 
interests,  tlie  compact  which  united  them  proved  to 
be  but  a  rope  of  sand.  The  condition  of  the  country 
waxed  worse  and  worse,  until  it  seemed  to  be  on  the 
verge  of  some  terrible  catastrophe.  The  war  had 
dried  up  its  resources.  The  government  was  encum- 
bered with  a  debt  which  it  had  no  means  of  paying. 
Commerce  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  declension. 
The  Colonies,  oppressed  by  their  necessities,  and  more 
solicitous  to  retrieve  their  own  fortunes  than  those 
of  the  Union,  refused  tlie  supplies  of  money  which 
were  indispensable  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, and  even  to  its  prolonged  existence.  The  go- 
vernment was  the  very  picture  of  imbecility ;  without 
troops,  without  a  revenue,  without  credit,  without 
power  to  enforce  its  laws  at  home,  or  to  inspire  respect 
abroad.  And  the  reciprocal  jealousies  of  the  Colonies, 
reviving  with  the  return  of  peace,  afforded  little 
ground  to  hope  that  any  scheme  of  union  could  be 
devised  in  which  they  would  all,  or  even  a  major  part 
of  them,  coalesce.  The  defects  of  the  existing  league 
were  too  palpable  to  be  denied ;  but  the  most  discord- 
ant opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  appropriate  remedy. 
This  may  be  seen  in  the  multiform  objections  which 
were  made  to  the  new  Constitution  when  it  came  to 
be  submitted  to  the  kStates  for  their  adoption.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  monarchical  party  alluded  to  by  General 
Washington,  and  which  was  probably  very  small, 
the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  these 
objections:  "This  one  tells  us  that  the  Constitution 
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ought  to  be  rejected,  because  it  is  not  a  Confederation 
of  the    States,   but   a    government    over  individuals. 
Another  admits   that  it  ought   to  be  a  government 
over  individuals  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not   to   the 
extent   proposed.     A  third  objects  to  the  want  of  a 
bill  of  rights.     A  fourth  would  have  a  bill  of  rights, 
but  would  have  it  declaratory  not  of  the  personal 
rights  of  individuals,  but  of  the  rights  reserved  to  the 
States  in  their  political  capacity.     A  fifth  thinks  the 
plan  would  be  unexceptionable  but  for  the  fatal  power 
of  regulating  the  times  and  places  of  election.     An 
objector  in  a  large  State  exclaims  loudly  against  the 
unreasonable  equality  of  representation  in  the  Senate. 
An  objector  in  a  small  State  is  equally  loud  against 
the   dangerous   inequality  in    the    House    of  E-epre- 
sentatives.     From  one  quarter  the  amazing  expense 
of  administering  the  new  government  is  urged ;   from 
another  the  cry  is  that  the  Congress  will  be  but  a 
shadow  of  a  representation,  and  that  the  government 
Avould  be  far  less   objectionable  if  the  number  and 
the   expense  were   doubled.      A   patriot   in   a   State 
that  does  not  import,  discerns  insuperable  objections 
against  the  power  of  direct  taxation.     The  patriotic 
adversary  in  a  state  of  great  exports  and  imports,  is 
not  less  dissatisfied  that  the  whole  burden  of  taxes 
may   be    thrown   on   consumption.      This    politician 
discovers  in  the  Constitution  a  direct  and  irresistible 
tendency  to   monarchy;    that  is   equally  sure   it   will 
end  in  aristocracy."*     But  it  would  be  wearisome  to 

*  Mr.  Madison. 
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go  on  witli  this  catalogue,  and  cite  the  objections 
urged  against  the  instrument  as  a  whole,  and  those 
advanced  against  the  specific  provisions  appertaining 
severally  to  the  legislative,  the  judicial,  and  the  exe- 
cutive departments.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  Convention  which  assembled  to  frame  a 
Constitution  had  an  herculean  task  to  perform ;  and 
that,  without  the  special  illumination  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, they  must  have  essayed  in  vain  to  frame  an 
instrument  which  should  unite  in  its  support  the 
suffrages  of  a  majority  of  the  States, 

It  is  an  additional  consideration  of  great  weight, 
bearing  upon  this  point,  that  they  were  without  a 
model.  There  was  no  existing  government  which  they 
were  willing  to  copy.  There  was  no  government  of 
antiquity  which  would  at  all  answer  their  purpose. 
They  were,  in  truth,  not  only  in  advance  of  their  own 
age,  but  of  all  ages,  in  their  ideas  of  civil  government. 
"We  may  apply  to  them  what  Milton  has  said  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets ;  they  appear — 

"  As  men  divinely  tiiiiglit,  and  belter  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government,  ■ 
In  their  majestic,  unaffected  style, 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
In  them  is  plainest  tauglit  and  easiest  learnt, 
AVliat  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so.'' 

The  concise  instrument  drawn  up  and  signed  in 
the  cabin  of  the  May  Flower,  was  the  charter  of 
an  embrvo  CommomoealtJi.  It  recosrnizes  the  jjrcat 
principle  of  equality,  and  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
"  civil  body  politic,"  into  which  the  signers  organized 
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themselves,  to  "  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such  just 
and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
offices,  as  should  be  thought  most  convenient  for  the 
general  good  of  the  Colony,"  This  germ  expanded. 
It  derived  nurture  from  the  alternate  indifference  and 
tyranny  of  the  home  government.  The  Colonists,  not 
of  Massachusetts  only,  but  of  Virginia  and  the  other 
provinces,  were  compelled  to  act  for  themselves. 
They  came  to  regard  the  '•'•  general  gooil^''  not  the  honor 
of  a  throne,  or  the  aggrandizement  of  an  aristocracy, 
as  the  proper  end  of  government ;  and  '-'-jiist  and  equal 
laiDs,^''  as  the  legitimate  means  by  which  this  end  was 
to  be  promoted.  Long  before  their  difficulties  Avith 
the  Crown  reached  their  crisis,  these  ideas  had  become 
as  familiar  to  their  minds  as  household  words.  They 
were  very  unlike  the  prevailing  ideas  in  the  Old 
World.  They  found  no  place  in  the  constitutions  of 
the  most  liberal  monarchies.  Political  equality — popu- 
lar suffrage — equal  laws — the  right  of  the  majority  to 
govern — the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  as 
the  end  of  government, — these  were  principles  which, 
however  they  might  be  entertained  by  individuals, 
had  yet  for  the  first  time  to  be  enacted^  or  even  re- 
cognized by  any  European  monarchy.  And  when 
with  these  principles  is  combined  another  of  no  less 
importance,  that  of  a  representative  republic,  we  shall 
search  in  vain  for  any  adequate  exposition  of  their 
views  even  among  the  so-called  republics  of  ancient  or 
modern  times.  It  shows  an  extraordinary  elevation  of 
mind,  and  a  moral  courage  stamped  with  true  sub- 
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limity,  that  they  should  have  succeeded  in  divesting 
themselves  of  the  intolerable  thraldrom  of  precedent 
and  authority,  and  dared  to  lay  the  foundations  of 
their  new  structure  on  principles  which  no  other 
government  had  made  trial  of,  or  which  had  certainly 
never  been  tested  in  such  combinations  as  were  now 
contemplated.  These  principles  alone,  however,  were 
suited  to  the  emergency,  and  they  applied  them  with 
a  trustful  fortitude  and  a  profound  wisdom  which  have 
never  ceased  (unless  they  have  now  ceased)  to  elicit 
the  gratitude  of  their  posterity,  and  the  admiration  of 
enlightened  and  liberal  statesmen  in  all  lands. 

Without  stopping  to  illustrate  these  points  in  detail, 
let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  that  great  principle  of 
a  representative  republic  which  they  invoked  to  liar- 
monize  the  conflicting  rights  and  interests  of  the  Colo- 
nies. Our  minds  are  so  familiar  with  this  principle 
that  we  are  scarcely  in  a  position  to  appreciate  the 
wisdom  which  guided  the  Convention  to  the  discovery 
of  it  (for  it  was  a  discovery),  and  led  them  to  adopt 
it  as  tlie  core  of  the  new  Constitution.  They  were  to 
create  a  Government  or  Governments  for  the  Colonies. 
Putting  monarchy  out  of  the  question,  these  plans 
were  before  them:  1st.  Consolidation;  the  dissolution 
of  the  thirteen  Provincial  or  State  Governments,  and 
a  general  amalgamation  under  one  republican  char- 
ter. 2dly.  Consolidation  in  the  form  of  a  pure 
democracy.  3dly.  The  organization  of  thirteen  en- 
tirely independent  Governments — republican  or  demo- 
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cratic.      4thly.    A   simple  Confederation  of  thirteen 
sovereignties. 

These  were  the  only  models  to  be  found  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  All  Governments  not  mo- 
narchical had  conformed  to  one  or  another  of  these 
types:  and  yet  the  statesmen  of  the  Revolution  had 
the  sagacity  to  see  that  they  were  alike  either  im- 
practicable or  insufficient  for  their  purposes.  Consoli- 
dation was  out  of  the  question ;  the  Colonies  would 
not  consent  to  merge  their  individual  existence  in  a 
single  organization.  A  pure  democracy  was  imprac- 
ticable even  for  the  States  as  such.  A  democracy 
requires  the  periodical  convocation  of  the  entire  body 
of  the  citizens,  to  conduct  its  legislation,  and  is  of 
course  admissible  only  in  the  case  of  States  comprising 
a  very  limited  territory.  This  was  the  favorite  scheme 
of  a  party  after  the  war;  and  to  elude  the  difficulty  just 
stated,  they  were  for  dividing  the  larger  Colonies  into 
districts  of  a  tractable  size.  The  creation  of  thirteen 
isolated  sovereignties  would  have  been  the  sure  pre- 
cursor and  occasion  of  dissensions  and  wars.  Nor 
would  a  simple  Confederation  of  such  a  cluster  of  sove- 
reignties, the  scheme  which  was  advocated  by  many  of 
the  most  patriotic  and  influential  men  of  the  nation, 
have  been  essentially  better.  Such  a  Confederation 
already  existed.  Its  inadequacy  was  matter  of  expe- 
rience. No  modification  would  be  of  any  avail  which 
came  short  of  curing  its  radical  vice,  to  wit,  that  of 
providing  "legislation  for  States  or  Governments  in 
their  corporate  or  collective  capacities,  and  as  contra- 
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distinguished  from  the  individuals  of  whom  they  con- 
sist." So  long  as  this  principle  was  retained,  the  States 
might  he  hound  together  in  a  league,  but  there  could 
be  no  national  Union.  Nor  "would  a  general  govern- 
ment be  able  to  enforce  its  decrees  at  home  or  to  pro- 
tect its  foreign  interests,  if  the  execution  of  its  man- 
dates were  made  contingent  upon  the  legislation  of 
other  independent  sovereignties.*  A  new  principle 
was,  therefore  needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 
case  ;  and  it  was  found  in  that  of  a  Representative  Re- 
public. The  sovereignty  of  the  several  States  was  left 
unimpaired  in  respect  to  all  matters  of  local  jurisdic- 
tion, while  the  Federal  Government,  springing  no  less 
directly  than  the  State  governments  from  the  bosom 
of  the  people,  and  operating  no  less  directly  upon  the 
people,  was  clothed  with  the  functions  requisite  for  the 
efficient  administration  of  all  interests  appertaining 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Republic.  Thus  was 
the  great  problem  solved.  From  the  confusion  and 
distraction,  the  imbecility  and  exhaustion,  the  con- 
flicting theories  and  rivalries,  of  these  emancipated 
provinces,  emerged  the  Union, — clothed  with  majesty 
and  honor,  radiant  with  celestial  beauty,  her  temples 
bound  with  a  perennial  olive-wreath,  and  her  hands 
filled  with  such  blessings  for  the  expectant  people  as 
no  nation  but  God's  chosen  one  had  ever  dreamed  of. 
The  patriots  of  every  land  hailed  her  advent  as  the 
rising  of  a  second  sun  in  the  heavens.     The  down- 

*  See  these  points  argued  in  the  Federalist. 
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trodden  nations  of  Europe  found  life  and  hope  even 
in  her  far-off  smile.  And  as  her  magic  influence 
penetrated  their  dungeons,  the  martyrs  of  liberty  felt 
their  chains  lightened,  and  blessed  God  that,  although 
their  efforts  had  failed,  one  nation  had  at  length  esta- 
blished its  freedom.  It  was  in  truth  the  triumph, 
the  first  great  triumph,  of  Constitutional  Liberty. 
The  records  of  mankind  supplied  no  parallel  to  it ;  and 
it  was  a  fitting  occasion  for  a  jubilee  among  the  friends 
of  human  progress  of  every  creed  and  country. 

This  cursory  glance  at  the  difficulties  which  were 
surmounted  in  the  formation  of  our  Government  may 
serve  to  enhance  our  appreciation  of  the  Union,  and 
to  quicken  our  gratitude  to  the  men  who  founded  it. 
A  nobler  race  of  men,  or  one  who  have  a  stronger 
claim  upon  the  affectionate  veneration  of  mankind, 
the  world  has  never  seen.  It  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  forgotten  so  long  as  integrity,  patriotism, 
and  public  virtue,  have  a  being  among  men.  Their 
names  (to  borrow  the  sublime  tribute  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster to  John  Hancock — a  tribute  which  we  may  even 
now  appropriate  to  the  great  orator  himself)  have  a 
place  as  bright  and  glorious  in  the  admiration  of 
mankind,  "  as  if  they  had  been  written  in  letters  of 
light  on  the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  between  Orion  and 
the  Pleiades."  Certain  it  is,  that  if  loe  ever  cease  to 
do  them  honor,  or  to  cherish  the  work  of  their  hands, 
w^e  shall  deserve  the  execration  of  all  future  genera- 
tions. For,  whatever  specious  objections  may  have 
been  urged  against  the  Constitution  at  the  period  of 
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its  adoption,  it  is  not  with  us  an  open  question 
whether  that  immortal  instrument  was  framed  with 
all  the  wisdom  wliich  has  heen  claimed  for  it,  and 
whether  it  is  adequate  to  the  purposes  for  which  it 
was  designed.  The  seal  of  more  than  sixty  years  is 
now  upon  it,  and  its  results  are  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  In  the  crypt  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  in 
London,  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  the 
architect  of  that  noble  structure,  and  the  felicitous 
inscription  upon  it  runs  thus :  Lector,  si  Monume^itmn 
quceris,  Circum spice  !  Reader^  if  you  seelz  Ids  Monu- 
ment, Looh  Around  !  So  we  may  say  of  our  Constitu- 
tion.    If  you  would  estimate  its  value,  look  around  ! 

"  How  many  States, 
And  clustering  towns,  and  monuments  of  fame, 
And  scenes  of  glorious  deeds  !" 

Contrast  the  thirteen  Colonies  of  the  Revolution 
with  our  thirty-one  States.  And  then  contrast  the 
Republic  as  a  whole  Avith  any  other,  even  the  most 
prosperous,  empires  of  the  globe.  I  give  utterance 
only  to  one  of  our  familiar  commonplaces  when  I 
say,  that  whether  we  regard  the  increase  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  development  of  its  resources,  the  augmen- 
tation of  its  wealth,  its  power,  and  its  influence  among 
the  nations,  or  the  steady  progress  of  its  people  in  all 
the  arts  of  a  refined  civilization,  the  history  of  this 
country  is  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  our  race. 
Without  wishing  to  chime  in  with  that  strain  of  self- 
complacent  declamation  which   has    made   so    many 
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Fourth  of  July  orations  an  offence  to  cultivated  ears, 
the  occasion  not  only  authorizes  but  compels  me  to 
say,  that  there  is  no  people  on  the  earth  so  free  as  we 
are ;  none  who  possess  such  an  affluence  of  all  the  im- 
munities and  appliances,  social  and  political,  secular 
and  religious,  essential  to  the  plenary  enjoyment  of  all 
personal  rights,  and  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation.  To  prove  this  -^vould  be  a  work 
of  supererogation.  If  any  man  can  "  look  around" 
and  doubt  it,  he  has  mistaken  his  country,  and  should 
transfer  his  domicile  to  a  more  congenial  clime. 

Nor  is  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  United 
States  in  all  tlie  elements  which  constitute  the  true 
greatness  and  glory  of  a  nation,  more  indisputable 
than  is  the  fact,  that  we  have  been  steadily  opposed 
by  most  of  the  leading  cabinets  of  Europe,  and  even 
by  the  moral  influence  of  the  British  Government 
and  press.  England  has  scarcely  yet  forgiven  us  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Whether  it  is  because 
this  Union  is  a  standing  memento  of  her  folly  and 
misgovernment,  or  because  she  is  jealous  of  a  daughter 
whose  ships  and  spindles  compete  with  her  own  in 
the  markets  of  the  globe,  certain  it  is  that  she  has 
been  disposed  to  look  upon  us  with  an  evil  eye.  No 
maternal  pride  has  ever  betrayed  her  into  a  spontane- 
ous burst  of  admiration  at  the  enterprise,  the  intel- 
ligence, and  the  moral  worth  of  her  trans-atlantic 
offspring.  When  James  the  Second,  one  of  her  faith- 
less kings,  whom  she  drove  in  indignation  from  liis 
throne,  overlooked  from  the  French  coast  the  great 
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naval  action  of  La  Hogue,  and  saw  the  British,  after 
putting  to  flight  that  imposing  squadron  witli  which 
all  his  hopes  were  embarked,  pursue  their  enemy 
in  boats  into  tlie  very  shallows,  and  set  fire  to 
the  ships  which  would  otherwise  have  escaped,  he 
could  not  restrain  his  admiration  of  their  gallantry, 
but  cried  out,  "  Ah,  none  but  my  brave  English  could 
do  this!"  But  no  such  paroxysm  of  generosity  has 
ever  overcome  our  venerable  mother  in  contemplating 
this  fliir  country.  Instead  of  exclaiming,  as  she  has 
marked  the  gradual  transition  of  this  vast  wilderness 
into  a  cultivated  continent,  covered  with  towns  and 
cities,  and  smiling  harvests,  "  None  but  my  brave 
children  could  have  done  this !"  she  has  too  commonly 
detracted  from  our  just  fame,  and  disparaged  our 
achievements.  This  has  not,  liowever,  affected,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  progress  of  the  country. 
Advancing  with  a  constantly  accelerated  momentum, 
we  have  now  reached  a  position  which  secures  to  us 
at  least  the  outward  respect  of  cabinets  which  have 
no  love  for  our  principles.* 

Certain  it  is,  that  neither  defamatory  presses  nor 
official  decrees,  neither  standing  armies  nor  a  domi- 
ciliary espionage,  nor  all  these  combined,  have  been 
able  to  conceal  the  trutli  from  the  simple-minded  pea- 
santry and  the  degraded  operatives  of  Europe.  Alike 
in  their  busy  workshops  and  in  their  remote  mountain 

*  It  is  pleasant  to  add,  that  a  great  and  beneficent  change  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  the  feeling  of  England  towards  this  conntry,  within 
the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  this  Discourse  was  written. 
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chalets,  the  name  of  the  United  States  is  a  talisman  to 
them.  The  salutation,  "I  am  an  American  citizen," 
is  the  best  passport  a  stranger  can  have  to  their  con- 
fidence. Often  have  I  seen  their  eyes  sparkle  on 
hearing  it ;  and  the  sight  made  me  proud  of  my  coun- 
try. It  was  the  boast  of  the  ancient  Roman  that  the 
watchword,  "  I  am  a  E-oman  citizen,"  would  secure 
him  personal  respect  throughout  the  known  world. 
But  it  was  the  dread  of  the  imperial  eagles  which 
insured  his  safety.  No  such  sentiment  protects  the 
American  abroad.  It  is  not  the  inspiration  of  fear, 
but  of  love,  which  lights  up  tlie  countenances  of  the 
common  people  at  his  approach.  They  know  little  of 
politics,  and  less  of  geography.  They  have  read  but 
few  books.  They  could  give  no  very  lucid  account  of 
this  country.  But  they  have  these  two  ideas  about  it 
inwrought  into  their  minds,  viz.,  that  it  is  a  free  coun- 
try, and  that  the  people  are  comfortable  and  con- 
tented. This  makes  it  a  land  of  hope  to  them.  This 
makes  them  long  to  get  here.  This  constitutes  the 
subtle,  mysterious  influence,  which  has  gone  out  from 
our  Union  into  all  the  hamlets  and  all  the  mines  and 
forges  of  Europe ;  and  which  is  drawing  their  tenantry 
towards  us  with  an  agency  as  irresistible  as  that 
which  keeps  the  needle  to  the  pole.  This  it  was 
which  made  an  honest,  truthful  peasant,  who  lived  in 
one  of  those  lofty  valleys  at  the  base  of  Mont  Blanc, 
say  to  a  party  of  Americans,  a  year  or  two  since : 
"  Not  less  than  two  hundred  of  my  neighbors  have 
gone  from    this   small   valley   to   your    country,   and 
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notliing  but  the  want  of  means  keeps  me  from  fol- 
lowing them."  I  say  again,  I  was  proud  to  hear  it. 
These  unbought  testimonies  to  the  all-pervacling  and 
blessed  influence  of  my  country — testimonies  picked 
up  by  the  wayside,  and  by  the  cotter's  hearth,  and 
the  shepherd's  fold,  from  reapers,  and  wagoners,  and 
guides,  and  laborers — are  worth  more  than  all  the 
studied  compliments  ever  bestowed  upon  America  by 
courtly  diplomatists.  It  is  something  to  belong  to  a 
land  which  looms  up  in  this  way  before  all  nations, 
as  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  of  virtue  and  safety — 
as  an  asylum  where  the  oppressed  may  find  a  refuge 
from  tyranny,  and  the  poor  the  amplest  scope  and 
encouragement  for  frugal  industry.  It  is  something 
to  belong  to  a  land  which  is  known  wherever  the  foot 
of  civilized  man  has  trod,  not  by  her  Caesars  and 
Napoleons,  not  by  her  bloody  wars  and  conquests,  but 
by  her  Washingtons  and  Franklins,  her  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  her  equal  laws,  and  her  thriving 
populations. 

That  such  a  land  should  draio  upon  the  Old  World 
is  not  surprising.  The  philosophy  of  the  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently simple,  and  it  was  set  forth  by  one  of  the  illus- 
trious orators  of  the  Revolution  with  a  felicity  which 
is  equalled  only  by  his  extraordinary  prophetic  an- 
nouncement of  the  fact  itself.  Immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  Revolution,  Patrick  Henry  delivered  a 
speech  of  great  power  in  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in 
favor  of  a  liberal  policy  on  the  subject  of  immigration. 
Contrasting   the    expanse   of  our    territory  with  the 
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scanty  population,  he  observed,  "  Your  great  want, 
Sir,  is  the  want  of  men,  and  these  you  must  have,  and 
will  have  speedily,  if  you  are  wise.  Do  you  ask,  how 
are  you  to  get  them '?  Open  your  doors,  Sir,  and  they 
will  come  in  ;  the  population  of  the  Old  World  is  full 
to  overflowing ;  that  population  is  ground,  too,  by  the 
oppressions  of  the  governments  under  which  they  live. 
Sir,  they  are  already  standing  on  tiptoe  upon  their 
native  shores,  and  looking  to  your  coasts  with  a  wish- 
ful and  longing  eye ;  they  see  here  a  land  blessed  with 
natural  and  political  advantages,  which  are  not  equalled 
by  those  of  any  other  country  upon  earth ;  a  land 
on  which  a  gracious  Providence  hath  emptied  the  horn 
of  abundance ;  a  land  over  which  Peace  hath  now 
stretched  forth  her  white  wings,  and  where  Content 
and  Plenty  lie  down  at  every  door  !  Sir,  they  see 
somethino-  still  more  attractive  than  all  this :  thev  see 
a  land  in  "which  Liberty  hath  taken  up  her  abode ; 
that  Liberty  whom  they  had  considered  as  a  fabled 
goddess,  existing  only  in  the  fancies  of  poets ;  they 
see  here  a  real  divinity,  her  altars  rising  on  every 
hand  throughout  these  happy  States,  her  glories 
chanted  by  three  millions  of  tongues,  and  the  whole 
region  smiling  under  her  blessed  influence.  Sir,  let 
but  this  celestial  goddess,  Liberty,  stretch  forth  her  fair 
hand  toward  the  people  of  the  Old  World,  tell  them 
to  come,  and  bid  them  welcome;  and  you  will  see 
them  pouring  in  from  the  north,  from  the  south,  from 
the  east,  and  from  the  west;  your  wilderness  will  be 
cleared  and  settled,  your  deserts  will  smile,  your  ranks 
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will  be  filled ;  and  you  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
defy  the  powers  of  any  adversary." 

Liberty  did  "  stretch  forth  her  hand  towards  the 
Old  World,"  and  this  eloquent  prophecy  glided 
into  history.  The  three  millions  who  chanted  her 
glories  have  now  become  twenty-five  millions ;  and 
the  mighty  current  of  humanity  is  setting  towards  our 
shores  with  a  depth  and  a  majesty  which  are  enough 
to  awe  every  thoughtful  beholder.  There  are  various 
aspects,  economical,  political,  and  religious,  in  which 
this  imposing  movement  may  be  viewed.  The  two- 
fold object  for  which  it  is  cited  here  is  to  illustate,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  unprecedented  growth  of  our  coun- 
try ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  Antfean  hold  which  this 
Union  has  taken  upon  the  other  hemisphere.  With- 
out restricting  the  remark  to  this  wonderful  migration 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New,  we  are  safe  in  affirm- 
ing that  the  sublime  spectacle  of  a  self-governed  and 
well-governed  nation  has  told  with  prodigious  effect 
upon  the  dynasties  of  Europe.  For  "  the  greatest 
engine  of  moral  power  known  to  human  affairs  is  an 
organized,  prosperous  State.  All  that  man  in  his 
individual  capacity  can  do — all  that  he  can  effect  by 
his  private  fraternities,  by  his  ingenious  discoveries 
and  wonders  of  art,  or  by  his  influence  over  others — is 
as  nothing,  compared  with  the  collective,  perpetuated 
influence  on  human  affairs  and  human  happiness  of  a 
well-constituted,  powerful  commonwealth.  It  blesses 
generations  with  its  sweet  influence.  Even  the  barren 
earth  seems  to  pour  out  its  fruits  under  a  system  where 
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rights  and  property  are  secure ;  whilst  her  fairest  gar- 
dens arc  bhghtcd  by  despotism,"*  Such  an  example 
has  been  before  the  world  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  while  it  is  impossible  to  trace  the  influences 
which  have  gone  out  from  it  upon  the  other  hemi- 
sphere, all  parties  are  agreed  that  it  has  had  a  most 
efl'ective  agency  in  bringing  about  the  ameliorating 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  European 
Governments.  The  reforms  in  those  governments, 
which  have  consisted  essentially  in  raising  the  people 
from  a  condition  of  political  nonentity  to  a  substan- 
tive power  in  the  State,  have  drawn  their  animating 
breath  and  derived  their  most  effective  support,  from 
the  precedent  supplied  by  these  United  States.  If  the 
Nesselrodes  and  Metternichs  of  the  day  are  competent 
witnesses,  this  country  has  been  the  great  laboratory 
from  whence  "  liberal  ideas "  have  been  continually 
flitting  across  the  ocean  and  disturbing  the  Dead  Sea 
tranquillity  of  the  venerable  despotisms  of  Europe. 
The  extent  to  which  these  ideas  have  permeated  the 
masses  there  is  really  surprising,  when  one  considers 
the  vigilance  and  severity  with  which  tyranny  every- 
where guards  its  usurpations.  Many  a  generous  strug- 
gle has  proved  abortive,  and  hecatombs  of  brave  but 
unfortunate  patriots  have  been  immolated  to  the 
Moloch  of  absolutism ;  but  the  cause  of  freedom  has 
on  the  whole  advanced.  The  nations  are  not  where 
they  were  at  the  commencement  of  this  century ;  and 

*  Mr.  Edward  Everett. 
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unless  we  betray  our  trust,  and  extinguisli  tlic  light 
which  now  allures  them  on  to  freedom,  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  tliey  will  ever  consent  to  resume  their 
chains.  If  we  guard  this  vestal  flame  upon  which  so 
many  anxious  eyes  are  turned,  th(^  political  renova- 
tion of  the  world  must  go  on.  Otlier  lands  will  be 
emancipated,  and  the  prophetic  vision  of  the  poet  will 
be  realized : 

"  I  saw  the  expectant  nations  stand, 
To  catch  the  coming  flame  in  turn  ; 
I  saw  from  ready  hand  to  hand 

The  clear,  tho'  struggling,  glory  burn. 

"And  each,  as  she  received  the  flame. 
Lighted  her  altar  with  its  ray  ; 
Then,  smiling  to  the  next  who  came, 
Speeded  it  on  its  sparkling  way." 

No  man  who  believes  that  there  is  a  Providence, 
can  take  even  a  brief  retrospect  of  our  history,  like 
that  which  has  now  engaged  our  attention,  with- 
out discovering  innumerable  evidences  of  his  benig- 
nant asjencv.  He  who  docs  not  see  a  Divine  hand 
directing  and  controlling  the  whole  course  of  our 
affairs,  from  the  landing  of  the  colonists  at  James- 
town and  Plymouth  until  the  present  hour,  would 
hardly  have  seen  the  pillar  of  fire  had  he  been  with 
the  Hebrews  in  the  wilderness.  This  Union  is  not 
of  man.  It  is  the  work  of  God.  Among  the 
achievements  of  his  wisdom  and  beneficence  in  con- 
ducting the  secular  concerns  of  the  world,  it  must 
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be  ranked  as  one  of  his  o-reatest  and  best  works. 
And  he  who  woukl  destroy  it,  is  chargeable  with  the 
impiety  of  attempting  to  subvert  a  structure  which  is 
eminently  adapted  to  illustrate  the  perfections  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  bless  the  whole  family  of  man. 

There  are,  however, — the  fact  cannot  be  disguised, — 
parties  actually  at  work,  endeavoring  to  destroy  the 
Union.  A  party  at  the  South  and  another  party  at 
the  North,  the  poles  apart  in  their  speculative  views 
of  the  subject  which  agitates  them,  and  inflamed  with 
a  bitter  mutual  hostility,  have  virtually  joined  hands 
for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  this  Government.  This 
is  not,  indeed,  as  to  one  of  these  parties,  the  osten- 
sible object  they  have  in  view ;  but  it  is  essentially 
involved  in  that  object,  and  they  know  it.  They  must, 
therefore,  be  held  to  the  responsibility  of  aiming  at 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  equally  with  those  inha- 
bitants of  the  Southern  States  who  avow  this  as  their 
aim. 

The  subject  which  has  occasioned  this  commotion 
is  Slavery.  The  Southern  Disunionists  would  secede, 
because  Congress,  at  its  late  session,  passed  certain 
acts  abridging,  as  they  allege,  the  rights  of  the  slave- 
holding  States ;  and  the  Northern  Disunionists  insist 
upon  the  repeal  of  a  law  passed  at  the  same  time, 
entitled  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  even  though  its 
abrogation  should  involve  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
My  business  as  a  Northern  man,  and  a  citizen  of  a 
free  State,  is  with  the  latter  of  these  parties,  or  rather 
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with  the  North  generally.  In  the  few  observations 
I  am  about  to  make  on  the  subject,  I  shall  simply 
rei|;erate  sentiments  which  have  been  so  often  and  so 
eloquently  expressed  both  in  Congress  and  out  of  it, 
that  they  have  become  familiar  to  every  well-informed 
citizen.  But  I  may  say  that  the  man  who  can  put 
the  American  Union,  with  its  untold  and  inconceiv- 
able blessings  into  one  scale,  and  the  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  into  the  other,  and  then  strike 
the  balance  in  favor  of  the  latter,  is  without  a  proto- 
type in  the  history  of  the  race,  until  we  get  back  to 
the  record  of  that  primeval  tempter  who  said  to  our 
first  mother,  "  Ye  shall  not  surely  die." 

"She  plucked,  she  eat! 
Earth  felt  the  avouikI,  and  Nature  from  her  seat, 
Sighing  through  all  her  works,  gave  signs  of  woe, 
That  all  was  lost!"' 

In  saying  this,  I  utterly  disclaim  any  design  to  be- 
come the  champion  of  Slavery.  I  have  never  set  my- 
self to  defend  it ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  never  will. 
I  concur  in  the  estimate  which  is  put  upon  it  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  by  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Southern  countrymen,  that  it  is  a  colossal  evil ;  and 
that  no  consummation  is  more  devoutly  to  be  wished 
and  prayed  for  than  its  removal.  But  I  can  as  little 
undertake  the  championship  of  Northern  agitators 
and  fanatics  as  that  of  Slavery.  I  believe  they  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  slave,  and  the  most  efficient 
protectors  of  Slavery;    and  as  such,   I  can  have  no 
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fellowship  with  them.  The  law  to  which  they  object 
may  be,  or  it  may  not  be,  defective  or  unjust  in  some 
of  its  provisions.  If  it  is,  it  will  no  doubt  at  the 
proper  time  be  amended ;  if  it  is  not,  it  will  stand. 
But  what  we  are  called  upon  to  discountenance,  is 
the  spirit  in  which  this  excitement  is  promoted — the 
recklessness  and  violence  with  which  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law  is  demanded,  irre- 
spective of  consequences — the  abusive  attacks  which 
are  constantly  made  upon  the  South — and  the  whole 
system  of  measures  put  in  operation  to  alienate  the 
two  portions  of  the  confederacy,  and  bring  about  a 
disruption. 

However  the  fact  may  be  contemned  by  the  radical 
Abolitionists,  it  behooves  us  all  to  remember,  what 
even  the  cursory  retrospect  presented  in  this  discourse 
must  have  made  sufficiently  manifest,  that  the  Union 
of  these  States  was  a  matter  of  compromise.  Ob- 
structed as  it  was  by  the  most  serious  impediments,  it 
could  never  have  been  effected  had  not  all  the  parties 
concerned  been  animated  by  a  rare  spirit  of  accom- 
modation. General  Washington,  in  submitting  the 
draft  of  the  new  Constitution  to  Congress,  thus  ex- 
presses himself  in  his  official  letter  as  the  President  of 
the  Convention :  "In  all  our  deliberations  on  this 
subject,  we  kept  steadily  in  our  view  that  which  ap- 
pears to  us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  Ame- 
rican, the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is 
involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps  our 
national    existence.      This    important   consideration, 
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seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds,  led 
each  State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid  on  points 
of  inferior  magnitude  than  might  have  been  other- 
wise expected ;  and  thus  the  Constitution  which  we 
now  present  is  the  result  of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of 
that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which  the  pecu- 
liarity of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispen- 
sable." 

In  this  spirit  the  Union  originated,  and  in  this 
spirit  it  has,  under  God's  blessing,  been  preserved. 
On  most  of  the  important  measures  of  the  government, 
the  country  has  been  divided  into  two  great  parties. 
AVe  have  passed  through  various  crises,  which  have 
tested  the  loyalty  of  one  party  or  of  the  other,  as 
the  case  might  be,  as  in  a  fiery  furnace.  Take  for  ex- 
ample the  following  measures :  Jay's  Treaty — the  Em- 
bargo— the  War  of  1812 — the  Missouri  question — the 
Nullification  controversy — the  admission  of  Texas — 
and  the  Mexican  War.  Each  of  these  measures  was 
highly  offensive  to  a  large  portion  of  the  American 
people.  The  legislation  of  Congress  was,  in  some  of 
the  cases,  resisted  by  statesmen  of  the  most  eminent 
abilities,  as  being  in  the  face  of  the  Constitution,  and 
destructive  to  our  best  interests.  But  when  the  acts 
were  passed,  the  law-abiding  spirit  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  began  to  work,  and  all  parties  acquiesced.  AVe 
have  a  striking  illustration  of  this  in  one  of  the  most 
recent  of  the  measures  just  mentioned, — the  admission 
of  Texas.  The  major  part  of  the  population  in  the 
free  States  regarded  this,  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
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was  clone,  as  a  gross  invasion  of  the  Constitution.  A 
distinguished  citizen  of  South  CaroUna,  formerly  Go- 
vernor of  that  State,  has  remarked,  in  a  letter  recently 
published,  that  "  the  admission  of  Texas  furnished  a 
far  greater  provocation  to  the  North  to  secede,  than 
the  admission  of  California  does  to  the  South,  with 
the  auxiliary  stipulations  incident  to  the  former."* 
But  we  did  not  secede.  Nobody  talked  of  seceding, 
except  the  party  who  are  driving  at  disunion  now. 
The  sober  sense  and  enlightened  patriotism  of  the  mass 
of  the  people,  fortified  by  sixty  years'  experience,  have 
taught  them  the  necessity  of  forbearance,  and  made 
them  feel  that  it  is  far  better  to  submit  even  to  mea- 
sures which  they  believe  to  be  wrong  and  hurtful,  than 
to  break  up  the  Union.  They  have  no  notion  of  set- 
ting the  ship  on  fire  because  the  captain  deals  out  some 
obnoxious  orders.  They  choose  rather  to  wait  till 
the  ship  returns  to  port,  and  then,  if  they  can,  get  a 
new  captain.  In  this  spirit  the  compromise  measures 
of  the  last  session  ought  to  be  treated.  They  were 
not  party  measures,  for  none  of  the  recognized  parties 
was,  as  such,  satisfied  with  them.  But  they  supplied 
the  only  platform  on  which  men  of  all  parties  could 
meet ;  and  this  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  country 
should  acquiesce  in  them. 

That  a  statute  respecting  fugitive  slaves  should  form 
a  part  of  this  scries  of  pacificatory  measures,  was  a 
thing  of  course.     One  of  the  chief  compromises  of  the 

*  General  James  Hamiltou's  Letter  to  the  People  of  South  Carolina. 
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Constitution  itself  relates  to  this  very  subject.  The 
South  would  not  come  into  tlie  Union  without  some 
guarantee  on  this  point,  and  the  following  section 
(Art.  IV,  Sect.  2)  was  adopted  by  the  Convention — 
I  believe  unanimously:  "No  person  held  to  service  or 
labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regu- 
lation therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  A  law 
was  enacted  under  AVashington's  administration,  and 
with  his  approval,  to  carry  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution into  effect.*  This  law  had  of  late  years 
been  rendered  nugatory  in  some  of  the  States  by  local 
legislation,  and  it  became  necessary  to  replace  it  with 
another.  This  is  the  statute  which  is  now  exciting 
so  much  opposition,  and  the  execution  of  which  has 
been  resisted  with  so  much  violence.  These  demon- 
strations, although  professedly  directed  against  some 
of  the  details  of  the  act,  are  to  a  great  extent  levelled 

*  It  must  be  recorded,  to  the  lasting  honor  of  Pennsylvania,  that  she 
was  the  first  of  the  thirteen  States  to  abolish  slavery.  This  was  done 
under  the  administration  of  President  Reed,  in  IVSO.  And  it  is  a  circum- 
stance worthy  of  note,  that  the  act  embraces  a  provision  for  the  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  slaves.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  its  eleventh  sec- 
tion :  "  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act,  or  anything 
in  it  contained,  shall  not  give  any  relief  or  shelter  to  any  absconding  or 
runaway  negro,  or  mulatto  slave,  or  servant,  who  has  absented  himself,  or 
shall  absent  himself,  from  his  or  her  owner,  master,  or  mistress,  residing 
in  any  other  State  or  country ;  but  such  owner,  master,  or  mistress,  shall 
have  like  right  and  aid  to  demand,  claim,  and  take  away  his  slave  or 
servant,  as  he  might  have  had  in  case  this  act  had  not  been  made.'' 
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against  its  principle.  We  do  the  party  concerned  in 
them  no  injustice  in  supposing  that  they  would  be 
equally  hostile  to  any  adequate  law  designed  to  effect 
the  same  object. 

In  this  view,  one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the 
flexible  morality  which  can  declaim  fiercely  about  the 
inalienable  rights  of  man,  while  it  is  trampling  under 
its  feet  one  of  the  most  sacred  covenants  which  ever 
bound  a  people  together.  There  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Constitutional  pro- 
vision on  this  subject.  To  that  provision,  in  common 
with  the  others,  our  fathers  assented,  and  we  have 
assented.  It  is  one  of  the  terms  of  a  compact  into 
which  we  have,  as  a  people,  entered  with  one  another  ; 
and  which  is  just  as  binding  upon  us  as  any  other  of 
its  provisions.  Our  judgment  may  condemn  it.  It 
may  be  revolting  to  our  feelings.  But  this  is  nothing 
to  the  purpose.  We  are  under  no  obligation  to  re- 
main in  a  country  which  we  believe  to  be  governed 
by  oppressive  laws ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our 
flying  to  any  land  which  rejoices  in  a  milder  code  and 
a  more  rational  liberty.  But  as  long  as  we  continue 
citizens  of  this  Union,  we  must  abide  by  its  Constitu- 
tion, and  obey  its  laws.*  And  we  cannot  consent  to 
take  lessons  in  ethics  from  those  who  deny  tliis  propo- 
sition. The  first  requisite  we  demand  in  a  teacher  of 
morals,  is  that  he  be  a  moral  man  himself.    And  when 


*  It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  argument,  to  state 
the  limitations  of  this  principle. 
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a  covenant-breaker  comes  to  e:j^)ouncl  to  us  our  obli- 
gations, we  feel  disposed  to  decline  his  instructions 
and  to  say  to  him, 

"  Your  nickname,  virtue  ;  vice,  you  should  have  spoke  ; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  troth." 

To  some  persons  this  may  sound  very  unfeeling 
as  regards  the  slave.  I  will  not  reply  by  saying,  that 
the  Apostle  Paul  thought  it  no  sin  to  send  a  fugitive 
back  to  his  master.  But  this  is  a  case  where  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  take  counsel  merely  of  our  sympa- 
thies. The  obligation  of  contracts  is  not  made  con- 
tingent upon  men's  feelings;  and  if  this  plea  was  to 
be  urged  at  all,  it  should  have  been  before  the  Consti- 
tution was  adopted.  We  do  not,  however,  rest  our 
answer  to  the  objection  upon  this  ground  only.  We  are 
not  willing  to  concede  a  monopoly  of  all  the  sympathy 
which  is  entertained  for  the  bondman,  to  the  party 
which  is  clamoring  for  an  unconditional  repeal  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  So  far  from  it,  we  claim  to  be 
the  truest  friends  of  the  slave.  We  believe  that,  as 
well  for  nations  and  in  respect  to  public  affairs,  as  for 
individuals,  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy;"  and  that 
kindness  to  the  colored  race,  no  less  than  patriotism, 
demands  a  faithful  adherence,  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
cerned, to  the  stipulations  of  the  Constitution.  By 
that  instrument,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  slavery 
is  reserved  to  the  several  States.  We  have  no  more 
right  to  dictate  to  South  Carolina  what  she  shall  do 
with  her  slaves,  than  she  has  to  prescribe  to  Pennsyl- 
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vania  what  railroads  we  shall  construct,  or  what  banks 
we  shall  charter.  Nor  does  the  responsibility  of  her 
system  of  servitude  any  more  attach  to  us,  than  does 
the  responsibility  of  the  serfdom  of  Russia. 

The  Northern  abolitionists  (I  use  the  term  in  its 
technical  sense),  impressed,  it  would  seem,  with  a  con- 
viction that  their  proper  responsibilities,  sectional  and 
national,  secular  and  spiritual,  are  not  commensurate 
Avith  their  capacities,  have  volunteered  to  shoulder  by 
much  the  heaviest  portion  of  the  obligations  resting 
upon  the  Southern  States.  The  South  declines  the 
proffered  civility ;  but  they  press  their  attentions.  The 
South  remonstrates,  on  the  ground  that  the  contem- 
plated interference  would  be  highly  prejudicial  to  her 
tranquillity;  but  her  officious  friends  insist  upon  it 
as  their  right  to  help  her  manage  her  private  affairs. 
The  South  at  length  puts  herself  in  an  attitude  of 
resistance,  and  points  to  the  solemn  compact  in  the 
Constitution ;  but  they  reply,  with  an  air  of  triumph, 
that  they  are  governed  by  a  "  lihjlier  laic"  and  that 
under  that  law,  it  is  not  only  their  right,  but  their 
duty,  to  take  charge  of  her  slaves.  And  what  have 
they  accomplished  by  this  Quixotic  generosity  1  They 
have  riveted  the  fetters  of  the  slave.  They  have  de- 
terred at  least  three  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
Kentucky,  from  carrying  out  the  plans  of  prospective 
emancipation  they  were  just  entering  upon  when 
this  outbreak  of  misguided  philanthropy  occurred  at 
the  North.  They  have  scattered  the  seeds  of  discord 
and  alienation  broadcast  through    the   Confederacy. 
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In  a  word,  protesting  that  they  were  the  exclusive 
friends  of  the  slave,  they  have  taken  him  to  their 
breasts  with  a  hug  which  reminds  one  of  the  embrace 
of  that  terrific  automaton  of  the  Virgin  found  in  the 
dungeons  of  the  "  Holy  Inquisition,"  which,  clasping 
the  victim  in  its  arms  and  pressing  him  to  its  bosom, 
transfixed  him  with  a  thousand  concealed  spikes  and 
poniards.  And  their  fitting  auxiliaries  in  all  this 
crusade  against  the  South,  have  been  British  emissa- 
ries; tlie  subjects  of  that  crown  which,  in  the  face  of 
the  remonstrances  of  some  of  the  Colonies,  planted 
slavery  in  our  soil  and  fostered  it  into  manhood,  and 
which  at  this  moment  has  millions  of  subjects  at 
home  and  in  its  Colonies,  who  would  be  the  gainers 
in  physical  comfort,  and  even  in  spiritual  privilege, 
by  exchanging  places  with  our  Southern  slaves. 

The  failure  of  all  past  efibrts  at  the  North  to  ame- 
liorate the  condition  of  the  slave,  is  not  more  palpable 
than  is  the  certainty,  that  the  grand  expedient  now 
contemplated  Avould  prove  equally  abortive.  For, 
suppose  radicalism  could  achieve  its  purpose  and  split 
the  Union  to  pieces,  how  loould  this  help  the  slave? 
Does  any  man,  not  a  tenant  of  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
believe  that  Disunion  would  mitigate  the  evils  of 
Southern  servitude  %  Would  it  bring  about  a  relax- 
ation of  the  laws  which  regulate  if?  Would  it  incline 
the  planters  to  put  books  and  pens  into  the  hands  of 
their  slaves^  Would  it  facilitate  the  flight  of  fugi- 
tives'? Would  it  conciliate  the  various  legislatures 
towards   schemes    of  emancipation'?     No    one   is    so 
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infatuated  as  to  affirm  this.  The  most  frantic  aboli- 
tionists must  be  aware,  that  the  disruption  of  the 
Union  would  put  a  cup  of  gall  and  wormwood  to  the 
lips  of  every  slave ;  that  it  would  be  a  signal  for  the 
enactment  of  more  stringent  laws  than  have  ever 
appeared  upon  the  Southern  statute-books;  and  for 
the  institution  of  a  system  of  surveillance  on  every 
plantation  and  in  every  household,  the  rigor  of  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  records  of  American  bondage. 

In  the  name,  then,  of  three  millions  of  slaves,  we 
protest  against  all  schemes  for  dissolving  the  Union. 
We  believe  that,  terrible  as  such  a  catastrophe  would 
be  to  the  whites,  it  would  be  no  less  so  to  the  blacks ; 
that  it  would  abridge  their  privileges,  augment  their 
burdens,  and  postpone  by  many  years  the  period  of 
their  ultimate  emancipation.  We  should  be  crimin- 
ally indifferent  to  their  welfare,  as  well  as  faithless 
to  those  sacred  bonds  which  have  hitherto  united 
the  North  and  the  South  in  an  honorable  and  affec- 
tionate brotherhood,  if  we  could  remain  silent  when 
sincere  but  mistaken  religionists  and  unprincipled 
demagogues  have  well-nigh  precipitated  the  country 
into  this  frightful  abyss.  And  we  are  all  the  more 
disposed  to  break  silence,  because  we  believe  that,  of 
the  two  classes  of  agitators  just  named,  the  latter  has 
a  great  deal  more  to  do  with  the  present  excitement 
than  the  former.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  settled  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  tlie  Northern  people  that  slavery 
is  a  great  evil,  and  there  is  an  anxious  desire  to  see 
the  country  rid  of  it.     But,  left  to  itself,  this  feeling 
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is  as  still  as  it  is  strong  and  deep;  and  it  never  could 
have  been  lashed  into  the  foaming  surges  which  now 
break  over  the  land,  but  through  the  systematic, 
crafty,  and  wicked  exertions  of  political  demagogues. 
There  were  men  in  the  ancient  republics  whose  motto 
it  was, 

"  Bettor  to  reiga  in  hell  than  serve  in  Heaven  ;" 

and  they  cared  not  what  became  of  their  country,  so 
iliey  were  promoted.  Monsters,  it  has  been  said,  cannot 
perpetuate  their  species ;  but  this  species,  if  not  per- 
petuated, has  been  reproduced,  for  we  indubitably  have 
them  among  ourselves.  Like  Erostratus,  who,  when 
put  to  the  torture,  confessed  that  his  motive  in  setting 
fire  to  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  was  to  gain 
himself  a  name  with  posterity,  these  men  appear  to 
be  intent  upon  attracting  to  themselves  the  attention 
of  the  world,  even  though  it  can  be  done  only  by 
applying  the  torch  of  civil  war  to  this  glorious  Union. 
Let  us  hope  that  a  merciful  Providence  may  baffle 
their  designs  ;  that  the  upright  and  law-abiding  people 
whom  they  have,  for  the  time,  bewitched  with  their 
enchantments,  may  detect  the  real  character  of  their 
leaders ;  and  that  these  ebullitions  of  fanaticism  may 
soon  give  place  to  those  patriotic  and  conciliatory 
sentiments  which,  in  every  previous  crisis  of  our 
history,  have  proved  equally  efficacious  against  do- 
mestic faction  and  foreign  aggression. 

It  would  be  well  for  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  at 
this  critical  jimcturc,  to  look  Disunion  fjiirly  in  the 
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face.  Its  unavoidable  effects  upon  the  colored  popu- 
lation constitute  but  a  tithe  of  the  evils  which  would 
flow  from  it.  Not  to  exhaust  your  patience  by  goinoj 
into  the  question  at  large,  let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
Disunion  not  only  involves  a  fratricidal  war,  but  that 
it  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  continued  series  of 
contentions  and  disruptions  among  the  States.  It 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that,  if  we  divide,  we 
divide  into  two  confederations.  But  why  stop  at 
two  ?  It  would  be  quite  as  natural,  certainly,  to  form 
four  confederations  as  two.  And  how  long  should  we 
pause  at  four'?  A  sense  of  common  danger  might 
hold  the  new  combinations  together  for  a  season ;  but 
this  would  give  place,  after  a  while,  to  local  and  more 
potent  influences.  The  strength  of  the  Union  lies 
not  in  its  physical,  but  its  moral  power.  Its  real 
buttresses  are  not  its  army  and  navy,  its  mines  and 
factories,  its  canals  and  railroads — not  even  its  writ- 
ten constitutions  and  charters,  its  laws  and  tribunals ; 
but  its  sacred  traditions,  the  inwrought  and,  until 
lately,  universal  conviction  of  its  unparalleled  benefits, 
and  that  sense  of  its  sanctity  which  has  made  the 
nation  regard  it  with  a  reverential  awe  akin  to  that 


with  which  the  Hebrews  looked  upon  the  ark  of  the 
covenant.  The  feeling  has  been  that  the  Union  was 
an  ark  of  the  covenant  to  us, — that  it  was  the  re- 
pository of  our  most  precious  national  mementoes, 
the  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence  with  us,  and  the 
pledge  of  his  future  protection.  This  feeling  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  any  specific  training.     It  is  no  set 
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lesson  wc  liave  learned  at  scliool,  or  which  has  been 
drilled  into  ns  like  a  code  of  morals  or  a  code  of 
manners  at  home.  We  have  inherited  it  from  the 
mothers  who  bore  ns.  "We  liave  iidialed  it  in  the  air 
of  heaven.  It  has  gathered  nonrishment  from  the 
scenes  of  our  firesides,  from  our  daily  employments, 
from  our  journeys,  from  our  sanctuaries,  from  our  na- 
tional anniversaries,  from  all  our  experiences  and  all 
our  associations.  It  has  grown  with  our  growth  and 
strengthened  with  our  strength,  and  imperceptibly 
become  a  part  of  our  being.  And  this  it  is  which, 
under  God,  has  made  the  Union  so  strong ;  it  is  be- 
cause its  roots  are  struck  down  into  our  hearts,  and 
so  interlaced  with  the  very  framework  of  our  moral 
being,  that  they  seem  to  belong  to  our  personal 
identity. 

Now  dissolve  the  Union,  and  not  only  do  we  cease 
to  be  what  we  have  been,  as  individuals,  but  the 
power  of  the  Union  over  us  is  gone,  and  gone  forever. 
You  annihilate  by  one  stroke,  that  feeling  of  its  sanc- 
tity which  has  done  more  to  preserve  it  than  all  other 
causes  combined.  And  it  matters  not  whether  you 
merely  cleave  it  in  halves  or  divide  it  down  into 
quarters  or  eighths.  One  pebble  will  spoil  a  mirror  as 
well  as  a  handful.  The  people  will  have  learned,  from 
a  single  rupture,  that  the  Union  can  be  broken:  a 
most  fatal  discovery.  For  when  they  have  broken  it 
once,  they  will  not  scruple,  if  occasion  serves,  to  break 
it,  or  rather  to  break  its  fragments,  again ;  for  it  will 
have  ceased  to  be  the  Union.     We  shall  no  longer 
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have  a  national  existence.  The  great  events  of  our 
history — the  ilkistrious  names  which  adorn  our  annals 
— the  heritage  of  renown  committed  to  us — can  no 
longer  be  appealed  to  as  incentives  to  virtuous  con- 
duct, or  as  rallying-cries  in  seasons  of  peril.  What 
orator  will  dare  allude  to  Bunker  Hill  or  York- 
town,  to  Champlain  or  Erie '?  What  Senator  will  dare 
invoke  the  name  of  W^ashington — or  to  speak  of 
Henry  and  Marshall,  of  Greene  and  Morgan,  of  Jack- 
son and  Harrison,  of  Hull  and  Bainbridge'?  These 
illustrious  men  toiled  and  bled  for  the  UNION ;  and 
when  we  shall  have  destroyed  the  work  of  their 
hands,  and  resolved  the  almost  perfect  government 
they  established  and  defended  at  so  great  a  cost,  into  a 
group  of  petty  jarring  confederacies,  shame  will  con- 
spire with  ingratitude  in  consigning  their  names,  their 
honors,  and  their  sufferings,  to  a  speedy  and  an  eter- 
nal oblivion.  Nothing — if  this  calamity  awaits  us — 
nothing  presents  itself  to  our  expectations,  but  a 
future  as  humiliating  and  disastrous,  as  our  past  has 
been  bright  and  ennobling.  Instead  of  that  benefi- 
cent mission  which  we  have  been  wont  to  suppose 
had  been  confided  to  us,  of  leading  the  nations  on  to 
freedom  and  happiness,  we  may  look  forward  to  pro- 
tracted scenes  of  anarchy  and  bloodshed,  which  will 
sicken  and  discourage  the  patriots  of  other  lands,  and 
supply  the  partisans  of  arbitrary  power  with  a  tri- 
umphant proof  that  nations  require  a  master. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  disregard  this  consideration. 
Even  if  we  were  so  lost  to  virtue  and  patriotism  as  to 
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be  reckless  of  the  fate  of  our  own  countrymen,  we 
could  not  elude  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  us 
in  reference  to  the  world  at  large.  This  Union  cannot 
expire  as  the  snow  melts  from  a  rock,  or  a  star  dis- 
appears from  the  firmament.  When  it  falls,  the  crash 
will  be  heard  in  all  lands.  Wherever  the  winds  of 
Heaven  go,  fluit  w^ll  go,  bearing  sorrow  and  dismay 
to  millions  of  stricken  hearts.  Not  the  dismay  and 
sorrow  incident  to  the  blighting  of  their  own  pros- 
pects, and  the  breaking  up  of  tlieir  household  plans ; 
but  the  deep  and  inconsolable  grief  occasioned  by  a 
calamity  so  startling  and  so  disastrous  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  happiness  of  mankind,  as  to  leave  the  mind 
no  opportunity  for  expatiating  on  its  own  private  mis- 
fortunes. For  the  subversion  of  this  Government  will 
render  the  cause  of  constitutional  liberty  hopeless 
throughout  the  world.  What  nation  can  govern  itself, 
if  this  nation  cannot  ?  What  encouragement  will  any 
people  have  to  establish  liberal  institutions  for  them- 
selves, if  ours  fail  ]  Providence  has  laid  upon  us  the 
responsibility  and  the  honor  of  solving  that  problem  in 
which  all  coming  generations  of  men  have  a  profound 
interest,  whether  the  true  ends  of  government  can  be 
secured  by  a  popular  representative  system.  In  the 
munificence  of  his  goodness,  he  put  us  in  possession 
of  our  heritage,  by  a  series  of  interpositions  scarcely 
less  signal  than  those  which  conducted  the  Hebrews 
to  Canaan ;  and  He  has,  up  to  this  period,  withheld 
from  us  no  immunities  or  resources  which  might 
facilitate   an   auspicious  result.     Never  before  was  a 
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people  so  advantageously  situated  for  working  out  this 
great  problem  in  favor  of  human  liberty.  And  it  is 
important  for  us  to  understand  that  the  world  so 
regards  it.  The  argument  with  which  Napoleon  in- 
flamed the  ardor  of  his  troops  on  the  eve  of  his  great 
battle  near  Cairo,  was  in  these  pregnant  words :  "  Sol- 
diers, consider  that  from  the  summits  of  yonder  Pyra- 
mids, forty  centuries  look  down  upon  you."  What- 
ever the  rhetoricians  may  say  of  this  speech,  they  must 
at  least  admit  that  the  principle  to  which  it  appeals, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  powerful  springs  of  human 
action,  and  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  disregard  its 
promptings.  We,  certainly,  are  bound  to  remember 
that  the  nations  are  looking  to  us,  not  for  themselves 
only,  but  for  the  "  centuries"  which  are  to  follow,  to 
learn  whether  "  order  and  law,  religion  and  morality, 
the  rights  of  conscience,  the  rights  of  person,  and  the 
rights  of  property,  may  all  be  preserved  and  secured 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  by  a  government  entirely 
and  purely  elective."  If,  in  the  frenzy  of  our  base 
sectional  jealousies,  we  dig  the  grave  of  the  Union, 
and  thus  decide  this  question  in  the  negative,  no 
tongue  may  attempt  to  depict  the  disappointment  and 
despair  which  will  go  along  with  the  announcement 
as  it  spreads  through  distant  lands.  It  will  be  at  once 
the  most  unlooked-for  and  the  most  irrefragable  testi- 
mony ever  given  to  the  idea,  that  nations  are  made 
only  to  obey.  It  will  be  America,  after  fifty  years' 
experience,  in  the  course  of  which  period  she  liad 
done  more  to  inspire  the  nations  with  a  desire  for 
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liberal  institutions,  than  all  other  popular  governments 
combined  could  effect  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  recording 
her  adhesion  to  the  doctrine,  that  man  was  not  made 
for  self-government.  It  will  be  Freedom  herself  pro- 
claiming that  Freedom  is  a  chimera ;  Liberty  ringing 
her  own  knell  all  over  the  globe.  And  when  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  governments  which  are  to 
succeed  this  Union  shall  visit  Europe,  and  see  in  some 
land,  now  struggling  to  cast  off  its  fetters,  the  lacerated 
and  lifeless  form  of  Liberty  laid  prostrate  under  the 
iron  heel  of  despotism,  it  will  not  much  relieve  the 
horror  of  the  spectacle,  to  reflect  that  the  blow  which 
destroyed  her  was  inflicted  by  their  own  country. 

"  So  the  struck  Eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again. 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart : 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel ; 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warmed  his  nest. 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  aspect  in  which  the  issues  of 
Disunion  present  themselves  to  our  contemplation. 
We  are  forced  to  consider  them  as  well  in  respect  to 
our  spiritual,  as  our  civil  and  social  interests.  For 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  this  whole  move- 
ment is,  that  the  sacred  name  of  E,eligiox  should  be 
invoked  to  sanction  measures  adapted  to  destroy  this 
government, — the  Union  is  to  be  broken  up  for  the 
sake  of  religion  !     The  lofty  morality  of  the  Scriptures 
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\vill  not  permit  us  to  live  together  under  a  constitution 
which  authorizes  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  and  we 
must  separate. 

"I  thought  where  all  thy  circling  wiles  would  end  : 
In  feigned  religion,  smooth  hypocrisy  !" 

It  needed  but  this  ingredient  to  consummate  the 
superlative  madness  and  impiety  of  this  scheme.  For, 
if  there  is  any  one  great  national  interest  upon  which 
the  disruption  of  these  States  would  fall  with  a  crush- 
ing weight,  it  is  our  Christianity,  —  that  interest 
which  as  much  surpasses  all  others  in  importance  as 
it  will  in  duration. 

There  is  no  land  where  Christianity  has  achieved 
nobler  victories  than  it  has  here.  Enjoying  at  once 
plenary  protection  from  the  State  and  the  utmost  free- 
dom, it  has  developed  itself  with  a  purity  and  an 
energy  rarely  witnessed  in  the  Old  World.  It  was  a 
sublime  undertaking,  that  of  supplying,  without  the 
aid  of  endowments  or  government  patronage,  churches 
and  spiritual  teachers  for  a  youthful  and  growing  nation 
like  this,  diffused  over  so  great  an  expanse  of  territory. 
And  the  predictions  of  failure  were  equally  sanguine 
and  universal  among  the  adherents  of  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments  of  Europe.  But  these  predictions 
have  not  been  verified.  We  may  venture  to  assert, 
without  violating  the  modesty  proper  to  the  occasion, 
that  Christianity  has  accomplished  far  more  than  its 
friends  could  have  anticipated  ;  that  the  efficiency  of 
the  voluntary  principle,  as  displayed  here,  has  excited 
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the  astonishment  of  its  bitterest  opponents ;  and  that 
we  have  done  more  by  our  example  to  refute  the 
vicious  theories  of  foreign  statesmen  and  ecclesiastics, 
and  to  promote  the  progress  of  religious  liberty  on 
that  side  of  the  water,  than  could  have  been  done  by 
whole  libraries  of  polemical  divinity.  Tlie  time  for- 
bids me  to  go  into  detail.  But  no  candid  observer 
can  survey  our  country,  in  its  moral  and  religious 
features,  without  being  impressed  with  the  grandeur 
of  the  results  already  achieved  here.  Not  to  speak 
of  the  churches  with  which  the  land  is  dotted 
over ;  the  large  body  of  educated  and  evangelical 
clergymen  who  occupy  our  pulpits  and  conduct  most 
of  the  higher  literary  institutions ;  the  liberal  sums 
spontaneously  contributed  for  the  support  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel ;  and  the  promptitude  with 
which  further  subsidies  and  new  laborers  are  sup- 
plied, as  fresh  fields  demand  cultivation, — look  at 
the  benign  and  powerful  influence  religion  has  ex- 
erted upon  the  population  at  large.  There  was  a 
work  to  be  done  here  so  indispensable  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  not  get  on  tranquilly  without  it,  but 
which  the  government  could  not  do.  lleligion  has 
done  it.  It  has  been  the  chief  agent  in  establishing 
our  systems  of  education.  It  has  been  the  main- 
spring of  most  of  the  humane  institutions  designed  to 
alleviate  the  wants  and  improve  the  condition  of  the 
people.  It  has  gone  down  among  the  masses,  and  not 
only  fed  them  and  clothed  them,  but  renovated  their 
principles,  restrained  their  passions,  taught  them  their 
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duties,  and  made  them,  value  their  privileges.  It  has 
received  in  the  arms  of  its  comprehensive  charity,  the 
myriads  who  land  upon  our  wharves ;  and  done  more 
by  its  wondrous  alchemy,  than  all  other  agencies  com- 
bined, to  transmute  them  into  good  citizens,  and  to 
homologate  all  creeds  and  parties  and  tongues  in  a 
harmonious  brotherhood.  It  has  redoubled  its  exer- 
tions to  keep  pace  with  the  tide  of  emigration  as  it 
has  rolled  over  the  prairies,  pierced  the  primeval 
forests  of  the  West,  and  poured  itself  down  the  slopes 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  upon  the  fertile  plains  of 
Oregon  and  into  the  auriferous  vaUeys  of  California. 
And,  not  satisfied  with  domestic  conquests,  though 
stretching  from  ocean  to  ocean,  it  has  sent  forth  its 
peaceful  cohorts  to  distant  shores;  and  from  Asia, 
from  Africa,  from  the  Isles  of  the  Sea,  ten  thousand 
voices  come  back  to  proclaim  their  bloodless  victories, 
and  to  assure  us  that  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  have  been  made  glad  for  them,  and  the  desert 
rejoices  and  blossoms  as  the  rose. 

Now  let  the  Union  be  dissolved,  and  how  certainly 
will  this  vision  pass  away.  For  it  is  not  possible  that 
this  event  should  occur,  without  involving  religion  in 
the  general  catastrophe.  It  is  a  common  maxim  that, 
in  times  of  pubhc  distress  or  alarm,  credit  is  the  first 
thing  to  suff'er.  It  is  no  less  true  that  Religion  sym- 
pathizes at  such  crises,  not  only  with  credit,  but  with 
every  other  element  of  prosperity.  Christianity  is  not 
a  thing  by  itself — a  mere  matter  of  Bible-reading  and 
church-going,  of  Sundays  and  sacraments.     It  is  in- 
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tcrfiised,  as  wo  have  just  seen,  through  all  our  rela- 
tions, comprehends  all  our  employments,  and  exerts 
its  prerogative  over  the  whole  field  of  human  duty. 
The  moment  you  touch  the  commerce  or  the  hus- 
bandry of  a  country,  you  touch  its  Christianity.  If 
you  paralyze  any  branch  of  industry,  weaken  the 
[)opidar  confidence  in  the  government,  excite  an  ex- 
pectation of  war,  or  do  anything  else  to  agitate  the 
public  mind,  religion  feels  the  eft"ect  of  it.  It  requires 
no  prophet,  therefore,  to  foresee  that,  in  the  event  of 
a  disruption,  the  churches  would  share  the  common 
fortunes  of  the  country.  Amidst  despondency  and 
terror,  dissensions  and  war,  their  strength  would 
dwindle  and  their  zeal  dechne.  With  diminished 
resources,  the  money  now  appropriated  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  would  be  wanted 
to  pay  troops  and  purchase  munitions  of  war;  or, 
should  an  appeal  to  arms  be  averted,  to  meet  the 
enormous  taxes  for  civil  and  military  purposes  inci- 
dent to  the  new  order  of  things,  and  the  critical  rela- 
tions among  the  several  States  and  Federations.  It 
is  no  extravagant  supposition  that,  if  the  process  of 
dissolution  once  begins,  it  will  not  finally  stop  imtil 
the  RepubHc  is  chopped  up  into  six  or  eight  distinct 
Leagues,  each  one  of  which  must  have  its  own  general 
government,  with  the  usual  symbols  and  implements 
of  nationality,  such  as  legislative  and  judicial  tribu- 
nals, ambassadors,  a  navy,  and,  what  will  then  be 
unavoidable,  a  cordon  of  camps  and  fortresses  and  a 
considerable  standing  army.     The  very  transit  from 
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our  present  condition  to  a  state  like  this,  would  be 
like  the  passage  of  a  fleet  through  the  Norwegian 
Maelstrom.  It  would  extinguish  hundreds  of  feeble 
churches  and  shatter  the  strongest  ones.  Instead  of 
keeping  pace  with  the  spiritual  wants  of  our  nomadic 
population,  which  they  are  barely  able  to  do  when 
blessed  with  a  redundant  prosperity,  the  various  de- 
nominations would  find  it  difficult  to  sustain  them- 
selves at  home.  Foreign  Missionaries  would  be  re- 
called, and  fields  restored  to  paganism  which  have 
been  won  from  it  at  a  great  outlay  of  money  and  life, 
and  which  are  now  "  white  to  the  harvest."  The  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  would  be  as  unpropitious 
to  the  culture  of  sound  morals  as  they  are  now  favor- 
able. Infidelity  and  atheism  would  run  riot  through 
the  land,  violence  and  crime  would  superabound,  and 
we  should  deteriorate  in  all  those  high  moral  qualities 
which  have  hitherto  attested  the  efficacy  of  our  Chris- 
tianity, and  secured  for  us  the  respect  of  the  civilized 
world. 

And  all  this  avalanche  of  evil  is  to  be  brought  down 
upon  us  for  the  sake  of  Religion  !  We  are  to  ex- 
change our  present  condition  for  alienation,  insecurity, 
commercial  prostration,  the  decay  of  our  churches, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  our  great  charities — for  the 
sake  of  religion  !  We  are  to  make  the  Bible  a  nullity, 
and  the  Sabbath  a  day  of  amusement,  re-open  all  the 
sluices  of  immorality,  and  deluge  the  land  with  licen- 
tiousness and  profanity — for  the  sake  of  religion !  We 
are  to  disband  our  schools  and  churches  among  the 
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heathen,  unci  send  back  the  multitudes  now  under 
Christian  instruction,  to  worsliip  in  idol  temples  and 
sacrifice  their  children  to  devils, — for  the  sake  of  re- 
ligion ! 

We  protest  against  this  huge  impiety.  If  fanatics 
and  demagogues  are  resolved  to  destroy  this  Union, 
let  them  not  seek  to  sanctify  the  parricidal  crime  by 
perpetrating  it  in  the  name  of  religion.  Enough 
that  Buddhism  should  crush  its  besotted  devotees 
under  the  car  of  Juggernaut,  in  the  name  of  religion ; 
that  Mohammed  should  fertilize  kingdoms  with  human 
blood,  in  the  name  of  religion ;  that  a  spurious  Chris- 
tianity shoidd  keep  its  arsenals  of  chains  and  fagots, 
and  slaughter  whole  tribes  of  unoffending  peasants, 
in  the  name  of  religion.  Let  not  Satan  come  hitJier 
also  in  the  robes  of  an  angel  of  light.  Let  not  the 
auojust  name  of  relis:ion  be  invoked  to  hallow  an 
enormity,  which  would  not  only  shroud  this  land  in 
mourning,  but  inflict  upon  religion  itself  the  most  irre- 
parable injury.  Every  consideration  of  virtue  not 
only,  but  of  decency,  forbids  that  Christianity  shoidd 
be  called  upon  to  preside  at  an  auto-da-fe  of  which  it 
is  itself  to  be  the  holocaust ;  to  consecrate  a  crime 
which  would,  for  the  time,  arrest  its  own  beneficent 
triumphs,  give  new  energy  to  all  the  emissaries  of  evil, 
and  be  hailed  with  transport  by  those,  and  only  those, 
who  exult  in  the  calamities  of  virtue  and  the  victories 
of  sin. 

Not  to  pursue  this  painful  theme,  it  must  be  too 
apparent  to  require  argument,  that  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  this  Union  would  be  one  of  the  most  appal- 
hng  calamities  which  could  befall  the  world.  "  Other 
misfortunes  (I  use  the  words  of  the  great  Statesman  of 
Massachusetts)  may  be  borne  or  their  effects  overcome. 
If  disastrous  war  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the 
ocean,  another  generation  may  renew  it ;  if  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish  it ;  if  it 
desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still  under  a  new 
cultivation  they  will  grow  green  again  and  ripen  to 
future  harvests.  It  were  but  a  trifle  even  if  the 
walls  of  the  Capitol  were  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all 
covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  All  these  might 
be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  Government  ?  Who  shall  rear  again  the 
well-proportioned  columns  of  Constitutional  liberty'? 
Who  shall  frame  together  the  skilful  architecture 
which  unites  national  sovereignty  with  State  rights, 
individual  security,  and  public  prosperity '?  No,  if  tliese 
columns  fall,  they  will  not  be  raised  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to 
a  mournful,  a  melancholy  immortality.  Bitterer  tears, 
however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever  shed 
over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or  Grecian  art ;  for 
they  will  be  the  remnants  of  a  more  glorious  edifice 
than  Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw, — the  edifice  of  Con- 
stitutional American  Liberty."*  But  why  should  they 
fall  I     What  is  it   that  now  threatens  to  overwhelm 

*  Mr.  Webster's  Speech  at  the  celebration  of  Washington's  Birth-day, 
in  Washington,  1832. 
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this  Government  in  irretrievable  rnin  1  Has  it  become 
so  enervated  by  luxnry  as  to  sink  into  inanition  1  Are 
we  falling  to  pieces  throngh  the  extraordinary  and  in- 
tractable expansion  of  onr  territory "?  Is  there  a  vic- 
torions  army  at  our  gates'?  Are  we  ground  down 
with  oppressive  laws  for  which  there  is  no  remedy  but 
in  a  dissolution  1.  No :  none  of  these.  But  Congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  power  never  before  called  in 
question,  has  admitted  a  State  into  the  Union  which 
refused  to  tolerate  involuntary  servitude ;  and  in  obe- 
dience to  an  imperative  requisition  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, has  passed  a  law  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitive 
slaves !  These  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  destroy  this  Government.  For  these  reasons 
we  are  called  upon,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  plenty,  and 
prosperity,  to  exchange  the  best  Government  the 
world  has  ever  seen — the  most  affluent  blessings,  the 
most  glorious  reminiscences,  and  the  most  brilliant 
prospects  a  nation  ever  enjoyed — for  dismemberment, 
anarchy,  and  carnage.  Surely,  if  the  establishment 
of  this  Union  by  the  voluntary  consent  of  the  people 
was,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  declared,  a  "  prodigy,"  its  volun- 
tary destruction  by  that  same  people  or  their  degene- 
rate descendants,  for  causes  like  these  and  after  sixty 
years'  experience  of  its  benefits,  would  be  a  far  greater 
prodigy.  The  turpitude  of  such  a  crime  has  nothing 
in  history  to  illustrate  it.  Language  was  not  made  to 
define  it.  The  generation  which  perpetrates  it,  will 
cover  themselves  with  an  infamy  as  deep  as  the  abyss 
into  which   they  will  have   phmged    their   country. 
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And  the  patriots  of  all  coming  generations  will  exe- 
crate the  memories  of  the  men,  who  betrayed  the 
priceless  heritage  of  Constitutional  Liberty  which  was 
purchased  with  the  blood  of  their  fathers,  and  placed 
in  their  hands  as  trustees  for  mankind. 

Let  it  be  our  aim  to  do  what  we  can  to  avert  so 
fearful  a  catastrophe.  Let  us  cultivate  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  towards  all  portions  of  the  Confederacy. 
Let  us  sustain  the  majesty  of  the  law.  Let  us  invoke 
the  blessing  of  Heaven  upon  our  rulers.  Let  us,  above 
all,  be  instant  and  earnest  in  commending  our  beloved 
country  to  the  care  of  that  benignant  Providence,  who 
has  brought  us  through  so  many  dangers,  and  crowned 
us  with  such  unexampled  prosperity. 
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PniLADELPniA,  Soptomber  30,  1S62. 
Kev.  Henry  A.  Boaedman,  D.  D. 

Dear  Sir — Your  Sermon  on  the  Reign  of  God,  as  connected  with  our  present  troubles, 
tleseryes  a  much  larger  publicity  than  can  result  from  twice  preaching.  It  ought  to  be 
read  and  considered,  as  well  by  those  who  love  Ood  and  their  country,  as  by  those  who 
are  too  apt  to  forget  him.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  vain  hope  to  escape  from  our  entangle- 
ments, and  to  exhibit  "the  uprising  of  a  great  nation,"  until  we  sincerely  and  humbly 
adopt  the  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust." 
We  therefore  request  that  the  manuscript  may  be  placed  at  our  disposal  for  publication. 

JAMES  POLLOCK, 
JOSEPH  PATTERSON, 
GEORGE  U.  STUART, 
S.  A.  MERCER, 
ARCHIBALD  McINTYRE, 
ARTHUR  G.  COFFIX, 
SAMUEL  ASBURY, 
HENRY  D.  SHERRERD, 
JAMES  WARRIN, 
W.  DWIQHT  BELL. 


Philadelphia,  October  2,  1862. 
Gentlemen — It  would  be  superfluous  to  speak  to  you  of  the  tone  of  despondency  which 
has  for  the  last  six  months  pervaded  the  public  mind  respecting  the  war.  The  sermon 
which  you  desire  to  publish  had  its  origin  in  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling — then,  I  may 
add,  at  its  height.  Our  army  had  just  been  expelled  from  Central  Virginia;  the  national 
forces  in  the  South-west  were  resigning  their  dearly  bought  conquests;  and  the  Northern 
States  were  threatened  with  invasion.  On  every  side  we  encountered  inquietude,  distrust, 
and  vague  presentiments  of  fresh  calamity.  Every  one  felt  the  need  of  some  sure  resting- 
place.  I  felt  it  myself;  and  wrote  the  sermon  for  my  own  relief,  and  the  comfort  of  my 
people.  I  had  no  thought  of  its  going  further.  Your  kind  note  assures  me  that  it  has 
been  helpful  to  you,  and  may  be  to  others.  I  shall  rejoice  if  it  prove  so.  For  notwith- 
standing the  recent  victories  with  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  crown  our  arms,  the 
cloud  is  not  lifted  from  the  public  mind.  The  future  lowers  very  darkly  upon  us;  and 
there  is  neither  peace  nor  hope  for  us  except  in  the  reflection,  "The  Lord  reigneth." 
I  cheerfully  place  the  manuscript  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully  and  faithfully  yours, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAN. 
To  the  Hon.  James  Pollock, 

Joseph  Patterson,  Esq.,  and  others. 


SERMON. 


Psalm  xcvii.  1,  2. 

THE  LORD  EEIGNETH:  LET  THE  EARTH  REJOICE;  LET  THE  MULTITUDE  OP 
ISLES  BE  GLAD  THEREOF.  CLOUDS  AND  DARKNESS  ARE  ROUND  ABOUT 
him:    RIGHTEOUSNESS    AND   JUDGMENT   ARE    THE    HABITATION    OP    HIS    THRONE. 

We  have  here  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the 
sacred  writers,  the  universal  dominion  of  God.  It 
is  a  subject  they  present  to  us  in  every  form, 
whether  of  simple  didactic  statement,  history,  song, 
or  prophecy.  This  need  not  surprise  us.  A 
devout  spirit  7nust  dwell  with  habitual  and  grateful 
joy  upon  the  reign  of  God.  It  belongs  to  the 
earliest  aspirations  of  the  new-born  soul  on  earth; 
and  it  inspires  the  loftiest  anthems  of  saints  and 
angels  in  glory.  If  I  add,  that  it  is  of  all  others 
the  subject  which  must  come  home  to  our  bosoms 
just  now,  you  will  every  one  respond  to  the  senti- 
ment. For  there  is  nothing  of  which  we  need  more 
to  be  reminded  in  our  present  circumstances,  than 
that  "  THE  Lord  reigneth  ;"  that  even  when  "  clouds 
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and  darkness  are  round  about  him,"  and  his  dispen- 
sations are  veiled  in  mystery,  "righteousness  and 
judgment  are  the  habitation  of  his  throne;"  and 
that  his  reign  is,  therefore,  a  just  cause  of  joy  to  all 
the  earth. 

One  of  the  expressions  used  by  the  Psalmist  on 
this  latter  point  requires  a  word  of  explanation; — 
"Let  the  earth  rejoice;  let  the  multitude  of  isles  be 
glad  thereof"  The  words  "isles"  and  "islands," 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Old 
Testament,  do  not  ordinarily  denote  a  tract  of  land 
surrounded  by  water.  That  is  sometimes  the  mean- 
ing, but  the  Hebrews  used  the  term  so  translated,  to 
denote  sea-coasts  in  general — any  shores  washed  by 
the  sea;  and  so,  maritime  countries.  In  several 
passages,  the  special  reference  is  to  the  coasts  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean;  while  in  others,  it  is 
to  be  taken  without  this  limitation,  and  as  equiva- 
lent to  "  the  Gentile  nations."  Of  this  we  have  an 
early  example  in  Gen.  x.  5:  "By  these  were  the 
isles  of  the  Gentiles  divided  in  their  lands;  every 
one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their 
nations."  And  in  the  same  way  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  text:  "Let  the  multitude  of  isles — ^let  the 
Gentiles  of  all  lands — be  glad  thereof;  let  all  kin- 
dreds and  nations  rejoice  that  the  Lord  reigneth." 

"The  Lord  reigneth."      We  have    this   truth 
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often  repeated.  "  The  Lord  is  King  for  ever  and 
ever/'  "For  the  Lord  most  high  is  terrible;  he  is 
a  great  King  over  all  the  earth."  "  AVho  is  like 
unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among  the  gods'?  Who  is  like 
thee,  glorious  in  holiness,  fearful  in  praises,  doing 
wonders'?"  "Our  God  is  in  the  heavens:  he  hath 
done  whatsoever  he  hath  pleased."  "Thine,  O 
Lord,  is  the  greatness,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory, 
and  the  victory,  and  the  majesty;  for  all  that  is  in 
the  heaven  and  in  the  earth  is  thine:  thine  is  the 
kingdom,  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  exalted  above  all." 
Testimonies  like  these — and  the  Bible  is  full  of 
them — can  import  nothing  less  than  that  the  Deity 
exercises  an  absolute  control  over  all  creatures  and 
all  events.  He  governs  the  worlds,  material  and 
immaterial.  He  governs  brutes,  and  he  governs 
men.  He  governs  individuals,  and  he  governs 
nations.  He  governs  angels,  and  he  governs  devils. 
His  supremacy  extends  to  every  mote  that  floats  in 
the  sunbeam,  to  every  tiny  globule  that  sparkles  in 
the  foam  of  the  sea,  to  every  transient  emotion  that 
flits  across  the  breast  of  man  or  angel.  Nothing 
exists  but  by  his  ordination.  Nothing  happens  but 
as  he  bids  or  permits  it  to  happen.  The  same  hand 
which  upholds  the  universe  and  keeps  the  stars  in 
their  courses,  guides  the  falling  sparrow. 

It  must  be  so.     An  infinite  and  perfect  God  must 
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exercise  an  absolute  and  universal  dominion.  He 
must  be  present  in  every  part  of  the  universe.  He 
must  know  everything  that  occurs.  He  must  direct 
and  control  all  things.  Otherwise  his  own  plans 
would  be  liable  to  interruption,  and  his  happiness 
would  be  marred.  That  he  has  a  plan,  is  a  neces- 
sary sequence  from  his  perfection.  His  wisdom 
will  select  the  means  for  carrying  it  into  effect ;  and 
his  goodness  and  righteousness  make  it  certain  that 
these  means,  and  the  plan  itself,  will  be  adapted  to 
promote  alike  his  own  glory  and  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

His  sovereignty,  I  have  said,  extends  as  well  to 
nations  as  to  individuals.  The  one  includes  the 
other.  If  he  governs  individuals  he  must  govern 
nations,  and  vice  versa.  What  is  the  Old  Testament 
history  but  an  illustration  of  this  idea'?  Going  back 
to  the  flood,  the  earth  is  divided  among  the  sons  of 
Noah.  The  nations  springing  from  their  loins  are 
assigned  each  its  proper  territory.  After  four  cen- 
turies, Abraham  is  called,  and  then,  for  two  thou- 
sand years,  a  single  nation  fills  the  field  of  vision: 
all  other  nations  are  treated  as  if  of  no  moment, 
except  in  their  relations  to  the  chosen  people. 
Now  they  are  made  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebrews; 
and  anon  they  are  used  to  scourge  them.  To-day 
they  fight  them;    to-morrow  they  hew  their  wood 
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and  draw  their  water.  But  when  their  work  is 
done  relatively  to  the  Jew,  they  disappear  from  the 
scene,  and  are  heard  of  no  more. 

Even  the  great  empires  of  the  globe  pay  the  same 
homage,  involuntary  though  it  be,  to  the  ].)ivine 
supremacy.  It  is  a  reflection  of  pregnant  import, 
that  the  same  irresistible  will  which  ruled  over 
Edom  and  Moab,  controlled  Babylon,  and  Media, 
and  Greece,  and  Rome.  As  if  to  shut  the  mouths 
of  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  exclude  his  pro- 
vidence from  the  wonderful  events  which  marked 
the  history  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  their 
annals  are  written  in  advance  by  the  pen  of  pro- 
phecy. God  tells  the  world  what  he  was  going  to 
do  with  these  mighty  empires;  that  when  the  pre- 
dictions were  fulfilled,  they  might  own  his  hand 
in  the  consummation,  and  confess  that  "  the  Lord 
God  omnipotent  reigneth." 

The  argument  from  this  source  is  irrefragable. 
The  Book  of  Daniel,  read  in  connection  with  authen- 
tic uninspired  history,  supplies  a  complete  moral 
demonstration  of  God's  control  over  nations  and  of 
his  agency  in  all,  even  their  minutest  affairs.  For  it 
must  be  apparent,  that  if  his  prescribed  plan  had 
happened  to  omit  the  career  of  a  single  individual 
belonging,  if  you  will,  to  the  Medo-Persian  empire, 
or  the  most  trivial  measure  in  its  public  policy,  that 
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oversight  might  have  changed  the  whole  current  of 
its  affairs,  and  so  caused  the  prophecy  to  miscarry. 
When  it  is  considered  what  the  rise,  progress,  and 
overthrow  of  a  nation  involves — what  an  endless 
variety  and  complexity  of  interests,  plans,  and  pas- 
sions; what  diversified  pursuits,  institutions,  and 
organizations,  social,  commercial,  literary,  political, 
and  religious;  amplified  by  its  relations  with  other 
nations,  and,  still  more,  by  having  each  individual  of 
the  millions  who  compose  its  successive  generations 
left  to  his  own  free  will, — when  we  take  this  view 
of  a  nation,  we  cannot  but  stand  amazed  at  the 
prescience  which  can  forecast  its  destiny,  and  the 
infinite  intelligence  and  power  which  can  shape  its 
fortunes  precisely  to  the  appointed  end.  This  is  what 
we  know  the  Deity  has  done  in  respect  to  the  nations 
embraced  in  the  fulfilled  prophecies;  and  we  are 
equally  sure  that  he  does  it  in  respect  to  every 
nation.  The  supervision  he  exercises  over  its  affairs 
is  not  remote  and  general;  but  practical  and  con- 
stant. It  pervades  the  entire  structure.  It  touches 
its  every  interest.  It  guides  its  every  movement.  He 
holds  it  as  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand;  and  wdthout 
him  it  cannot  lift  a  finger;  it  cannot  even  breathe. 

This — nothing  less  than  this — is  meant  by  the 
Scripture  doctrine  that  "the  Lord  reigneth."  And 
if  this  be  its  meaning,  we  are  prepared  to  hear  that 
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"clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him;"  in  other 
words,  that  many  of  his  dispensations  are  veiled  in 
mystery.  No  one  who  accepts  the  doctrine  with  an 
intelligent  faith,  could  expect  anything  else.  For 
consider, 

The  infinitude  of  God.  "  Canst  thou  by  searching 
find  out  God  ?"  The  loftiest  angel  could  not  do  this. 
The  loftiest  angel  is  but  a  child  in  knowledge  here. 
What  can  we  do,  then,  in  comprehending  the  ways 
of  the  infinite  One"? 

Consider,  again,  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  his 
domain.  We  are  no  more  to  sever  our  globe  from 
the  rest  of  the  universe,  than  we  are  to  isolate  one 
province  or  nation  of  the  globe  from  the  residue. 
His  government  is  one.  It  comprises  the  various 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  it  comprises,  no  less,  the 
remainder  of  our  planetary  system,  and  all  the  stars 
and  systems  which  adorn  the  skies,  and  every  sphere 
that  revolves  in  those  distant  fields  of  space  which 
no  telescope  has  ever  brought  within  the  reach  of 
mortal  vision.  It  is  one  realm,  under  "one  blessed 
and  only  Potentate."  He  created  it  for  a  common 
end.  He  governs  it  according  to  a  single  plan  which 
comprehends  all  its  mighty  interests,  and  makes  its 
every  grand  and  every  trivial  agency  subservient  to 
his  ultimate  design. 

To  say  this  is  to  affirm  that  he  must  at  times  be 
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robed  "in  clouds  and  darkness."  It  were  arrosatinsr 
a  divine  prerogative  to  suppose  ourselves  capable  of 
grasping  all  the  movements  of  a  government  like 
this.  The  event  which  confounds  your  wisdom  and 
tries  your  faith,  has  relations  you  do  not  understand. 
You  do  not  see  all  its  bearings  even  upon  our  own 
national  welfare.  How  can  you  trace  its  effects  upon 
the  other  portions  of  the  human  family — upon  Europe 
— upon  China — upon  Africa]  And  if  you  could 
unravel  this  net-work,  what  could  you  know  of  its 
possible  results  in  some  of  these  distant  orbs  which 
pay  allegiance  to  the  same  august  Sovereign,  and 
constitute  a  part  of  the  same  empire,  with  ourselves? 

This  argument  is  enforced  by  the  reflection,  that 
the  present  is  confessedly  a  lyreliminary  dispensation. 
"Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways."  Everything  we 
see,  is  in  order  to  something  we  do  not  see.  The 
present  is  for  the  future.  Inscrutable  providences 
are  like  Scripture  prophecies — their  interpretation  is 
to  come.  We  are  under  a  Teacher  too  wise  to  give 
us  the  problem  and  the  key  together.  When  his 
plan  is  completed,  we  shall  see  and  confess  its  won- 
drous symmetry  and  beauty. 

That  we  should  encounter  these  mysteries  is  fur- 
ther to  be  contemplated  as  a  necessary  part  of  our 
moral  training.  We  are  sufficiently  prone  to  indulge 
pride,  and  self-will,  and  impatience,  and  selfishness. 
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It  would  not  abate  these  evil  tendencies  if  every- 
thing in  God's  providence  were  made  plain  to  us. 
"We  need  dark  and  inexplicable  events,  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  are  in  the  presence  of  a  Power  greater 
than  ourselves :  to  mortify  our  self-consequence :  to 
foster  in  our  breasts  patience  and  submission:  and 
to  nourish  a  filial  trust  in  God's  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness, even  when  "his  way  is  in  the  sea,  and  his 
path  in  the  great  waters." 

I  have  treated  the  text  chiefly  in  its  bearing  upon 
nations; — God's  dominion  over  nations:  for  it  is  this 
question  which  most  deeply  concerns  us  at  this 
juncture.  It  has  been  shown  that  his  government 
extends  to  nations;  and  that  in  his  dispensations 
towards  them  we  must  expect  inscrutable  providences. 
A  cursory  review  of  any  period  of  the  world's  his- 
tory would  supply  illustrations  of  these  topics.  He 
has  not  governed  the  nations  as  we  would  have 
governed  them.  There  are  events  in  the  history 
even  of  the  chosen  people  which  amaze  us — which 
would  certainly  have  amazed  us  had  we  been  living 
when  they  occurred.  Of  these  none  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  early  disruption  of  the  nation.  After 
the  unexampled  care  and  culture  he  had  bestowed 
upon  them — the  wonders  which  marked  their  exodus 
from  Egypt,  their  miraculous  support  in  the  desert, 
their  victories  over  the  heathen,  and  their  successful 
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occupation  of  Canaan;  after  the  temple  was  built, 
and  their  complex  and  imposing  system  of  worship 
established,  and  the  new  epoch  in  their  sublime 
career  inaugurated  by  the  brilliant  reigns  of  David 
and  Solomon — the  natural  presumption  must  have 
been  that  the  nation  would  at  least  be  preserved  in 
its  integrity  for  centuries.  Instead  of  this,  Solomon 
is  scarcely  laid  in  his  tomb,  before  a  rebellion  takes 
place  in  which  ten  tribes  combine  to  throw  off  the 
theocratic  yoke,  and  thenceforward  the  kingdom  is 
divided.  Even  to  this  day  the  breach  has  never  been 
healed;  and  History,  vigilant  as  it  is,  has  failed  to 
preserve  any  record  of  ten-twelfths  of  the  ancient 
seed  of  Abraham.  Is  it  possible  to  recall  this  pas- 
sage without  feeling  that  "  clouds  and  darkness  are 
round  about  him"  ] 

So,  at  a  later  period,  with  the  seventy  years  cap- 
tivity. No  one  will  impugn  the  righteousness  of 
this  visitation,  for  their  cup  of  iniquity  was  full. 
Still,  when  we  remember  his  previous  dealings  with 
them,  his  promises,  and  especially  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah,  and  the  overflowing  wickedness  of  the 
nations  at  war  with  them,  it  cannot  but  appear  mys- 
terious that  he  should  suffer  their  land  to  be  laid 
desolate,  the  temple  itself  destroyed,  and  the  people 
dragged  off  into  a  distant  and  cruel  bondage.     Had 
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we  lived  then,  our  feeling  would  have  been,  "  Clouds 
and  darkness  are  round  about  him." 

With  this  feeling,  indeed,  we  must  read  no  incon- 
siderable part  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  history. 
The  course  of  events  has  not  been  in  the  line  which 
our  wisdom  and  our  sense  of  right  would  have  pre- 
scribed. God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,  nor  his 
thoughts  as  our  thoughts;  or  the  earth  would  pre- 
sent a  very  different  spectacle  from  that  which 
meets  our  eyes  to-day.  "While  we  feel  thus  in 
reference  to  various  other  countries,  our  own  trou- 
bles clothe  the  sentiment  with  a  peculiar  solemnity. 
This  cruel  war  confounds  us.  Its  first  gun  sent  a 
shudder  through  the  land.  We  could  scarcely  trust 
our  senses  that  a  civil  war  was  upon  us.  Com- 
pelled to  admit  this,  our  next  thought  was  that  it 
must  be  very  short;  that  with  our  vast  resources  we 
could  bring  it  to  a  speedy  end.  But  it  lasts  far 
beyond  our  calculations.  We  are  baffled,  and  often 
defeated,  by  a  power  every  way  inferior  to  us. 
Twenty  millions  of  men  are  held  at  bay  for  eighteen 
months  by  six  millions.  We  talk  of  victories;  and 
our  own  capitals  tremble  at  the  tramp  of  invading 
armies.  Wise  men  stand  amazed  at  the  current  of 
events.  Every  one  asks  of  his  neighbour.  What 
does  it  mean]  Devout  Christians  are  saying,  "We 
had  not  thought  he  would  deal  thus  with  us." 
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It  is  something  to  know — it  is  a  great  deal  to 
know — that  His  hand  is  in  it  all.  "The  Lord 
REIGNETH."  This  is  really  our  only  sure  source  of 
consolation.  We  have  looked  to  earth,  and  it  has 
failed  us.  We  have  turned  to  our  rulers;  we  have 
thought  with  complacency  of  our  skilful  captains,  of 
our  well-appointed  armies,  and  our  invincible  fleets. 
We  have  felt  that  with  such  defences  the  govern- 
ment must  be  safe,  and  this  rebellion  be  promptly 
suppressed.  These  confidences  have  been  shattered. 
Fearful  and  anxious,  we  cast  around  for  some  other 
and  better  support.  And  here  we  find  it:  "The 
Lord  reigneth." 

"If  he  does  "reign" — reign  with  that  absolute 
and  ubiquitous  supremacy  which  has  been  ascribed 
to  him — then  this  war  has  not  come  without  him. 
He  is  in  all  our  triumphs,  and  not  less  in  all  our 
reverses.  The  very  causes  which  have  brought  us 
into  our  present  condition;  the  alleged  official 
incompetency  and  mismanagement,  the  ignorance, 
the  jealousies,  the  grievous  mistakes,  the  possible 
disloyalty — all  are  within  his  domain.  His  "  reign" 
comprehends  them  all;  for  "none  can  stay  his  hand, 
or  say  unto  him.  What  doest  thouf  Had  it 
seemed  good  to  him,  this  unnatural  war  would  have 
been  brought  to  an  end  within  two  or  three  months. 
That  it  is   still   prolonged,  shows   that  while   the 
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parties  to  it  are  aiming  at  their  ends,  God  has  his 
purposes  to  accomplish  also.  And  wc  may  be  sure 
that  until  they  arc  accomplished,  the  work  of  sor- 
row and  death  will  go  on. 

If  there  be  anything  sad  in  this  reflection,  there 
is  more  of  comfort.  It  is  in  fact,  as  already  hinted, 
the  only  real  comfort  that  is  left  us;  the  conviction 
that  we  are  in  his  hands,  and  that  he  will  order  all 
things  as  he  deems  best.  There  is  no  agency,  great 
or  small,  concerned  in  this  war,  which  he  does  not 
control.  He  is  in  the  council-chambers  of  our 
rulers.  He  is  with  our  hosts  in  the  field.  He  is 
with  the  armies  that  are  assailing  our  cherished 
Union,  and  threatening  to  devastate  our  towns  and 
cities.  All  are  in  as  entire  subjection  to  him,  as  are 
the  forces  which  carry  forward  the  tranquil  opera- 
tions of  the  natural  world.  Except  with  his  consent 
or  by  his  permission,  no  plan  can  prosper,  and  no 
blow  take  effect,  whether  for  or  against  us. 

It  were,  indeed,  a  mockery  of  God  to  expect  him 
to  work  a  miracle  for  our  help;  we  can  only  count 
upon  his  aid  when  we  are  doing  all  we  can  our- 
selves. But  the  efficiency  is  his;  and  the  results 
are  his.  He  can  save  by  many  or  by  few.  Under 
his  shield  three  hundred  Hebrews  shall  vanquish 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  Midi  an.  And  this  feat 
may  be  renewed  on  other  fields;  while  without  his 
2 
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favour,  a  colossal  army  may  flee  before  an  imagi- 
nary clanger.  He  who  says  to  the  turbulent  sea, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  further,"  can  say 
the  same  to  an  invading  foe;  and  the  submission 
shall  be  as  prompt  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
If  I  iterate  this  thought,  it  is  because  there  is  no 
truth  of  so  much  moment  to  us  at  this  crisis. 

The  review  we  have  taken,  shows  that  God  is 
dealing  with  us  as  he  has  dealt  with  other  nations; 
that  we  ought  to  expect  events  which  would  seem 
dark  and  inexplicable;  and  that  such  events  bring 
their  lessons  with  them — lessons  which  it  cannot  be 
safe  to  neglect. 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  these  late  reverses 
is  that  which  links  them  with  God's  sovereignty. 
Unless  we  have  failed  entirely  in  our  exposition  of 
the  text,  these  trials  betoken  another  controversy  to 
which  we  are  a  party,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
conflict  that  engrosses  us  is  of  secondary  importance; 
or  rather,  which  imparts  to  this  conflict  all  its  signi- 
ficance. I  refer  of  course  to  God's  controversy  with 
us.  If  he  were  reconciled  to  us,  this  war  would  not 
last  long.  "  When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord, 
he  maketh  even  his  enemies  to  be  at  peace  with 
him."  The  sentiment  must  be  as  applicable  to 
nations  as  to  individuals.  What  could  any  earthly 
power  do  against  a  people  who  had  God  on  their 
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side?    What  did  they  effect  against  Israel '?    "When 
they  went  from   one    nation   to  another,  from   one 
kingdom  to  another  people,  he  snffered  no  man  to 
do  them  wrong:  yea,  he  reproved  kings  for  their 
sakes,  saying.  Touch  not  mine  anointed,  and  do  my 
prophets  no  harm."   Psalm  cv.  13 — 15.     It  must  be 
because  there  is  sin  lying  at  our  door;  because  we 
have  not  humbled  ourselves  aright  under  his  rebukes ; 
and  we  are  not  brought  back  in  love  and  loyalty  to 
Him,  that  his  hand  is  still  stretched  out  against  us. 
Absolute  as  is  his  supremacy,  and  inscrutable  as  he 
must  be  to  our  reason  in  many  of  his  dispensations, 
it   is   nevertheless   an   established   principle  of  his 
administration,  that  he  will  bless  any  nation  which 
faithfully  honours   him,  and  return  to   the   nation 
which   penitently  returns    to    him.     "The  Lord  is 
with  you  while  ye  are  with  him ;  and  if  ye  seek  him, 
he  will  be  found  of  you:  but  if  ye  forsake  him,  he 
will  forsake  you."     If  pagan   Nineveh   found   this 
true,  no  Christian  people  need  scruple  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it.     The  ten  tribes  would  doubtless  have 
experienced  his  clemency,  had  they  sought  it.     But 
among  all  their  kings,  there  was  not  a  single  good 
one.     There  was  no  repentance,   and  therefore  no 
restoration. 

But   some   one   may   ask.   Why   attribute    these 
reverses  to  the  Divine  displeasure,  when  they  are 
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clearly  traceable  to  human  agency'?  Why  not  charge 
them  to  the  imbecility,  and  the  ambition,  the 
personal  feuds,  and  political  intrigues  which  have 
brought  them  upon  us?  I  answer:  1.  It  is  not  the 
province  of  the  pulpit  to  discuss  such  topics  in  these 
relations.  2.  There  is  no  intention  to  exonerate  any 
one  who  may  have  had  a  criminal  agency  in  causing 
these  calamities.  Let  the  tribunals  arraign  and 
punish  them.  3.  But  if  you  could  point  out  with 
unerring  certainty  all  who  have  been  concerned  in 
precipitating  these  disastrous  events  upon  the  coun- 
try, it  would  no  more  exclude  a  Providence  than 
you  can  exclude  a  Providence  from  the  lightning 
and  the  earthquake.  God  works  by  agents  of  all 
kinds;  as  well  by  men's  vices  as  by  their  virtues;  as 
well  by  their  ignorance  and  their  ambition,  as  by 
their  patriotism  and  their  science.  And  we  cannot 
suppose  that  he  would  have  permitted  such  instru- 
ments to  produce  such  effects,  unless  it  were  a  part 
of  his  plan  to  use  them  in  reproving  the  sins  of  this 
nation. 

If  this  be  a  proper  view  of  the  subject,  our  duty  is 
plain.  We  must  ^''search  and  try  our  ways,  and  turn 
again  to  the  Lord^  The  loss  of  his  favour  will 
explain  everything  that  has  happened.  And  the 
grand  aim  should  be  to  learn  how  we  have  lost  his 
favour,  and  by  what  means  we  can  regain  it.     This 
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is  too  large  a  theme  to  be  discussed  within  tlie  com- 
pass of  a  few  pages.  But  there  is  one  feature  of  our 
government  too  closely  connected  with  this  question, 
and  too  conspicuous,  to  be  passed  by  in  silence.  I 
refer,  as  you  will  readily  suppose — for  the  topic  is  a 
familiar  one — to  the  absence  of  any  adequate  recog- 
nition of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  the  religion  of 
which  he  is  the  author  and  object,  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  in  the  practical  administration  of  our  poli- 
tical system.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  to  a  certain  extent  incorporated  with 
our  institutions.  The  legal  recognition  of  the  Sab- 
bath, the  oath  on  the  Holy  Evangelists,  and  the 
appointment  of  Chaplains,  are,  so  far,  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  Christian  religion.  But  our  national 
charter  pays  no  homage  to  the  Deity.  His  name 
does  not  once  occur  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  And,  as  if  to  confound  the  charity 
which  would  refer  this  omission  to  some  accidental 
agency,  the  same  atheism  is  repeated  and  perpetuated 
in  another  form  no  less  excusable.  The  coinage  of 
money  is  one  of  the  inalienable  prerogatives  of  poli- 
tical sovereignty.  The  solemnity  attached  to  the 
function  has  been  recognised  by  most  nations, 
ancient  and  modern,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Moham- 
medan and  Pagan.  For  a  sort  of  universal  instinct 
has  consecrated  the  coinage  of  the  world  to  religion. 
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You  have  but  to  look  at  the  money  of  auy  people,  to 
know    at   what    altars    they   worshipped.     But    the 
coinage  of  the  United  States  is  without  a  God.     The 
startling  remark  has  been  made  by  an  able  numis- 
matist amongst  us,  that  if  our  nation  should  perish, 
and  nothing  be  left  of  its  history  but  our  coins,  the 
future    antiquarian    could   never   learn   from   them 
whether  we  were  a  Christian  or  a  heathen  people. 
The  presumption,  from  the  emblems  impressed  upon 
our  money,  (which  are  heathen,  if  they  have   any 
theological   character,)   would  be  in  favour  of  our 
paganism.     This  is  not  a  trivial  matter.     For  while 
the  Dei  gratia  of  a  currency  may  consort  with  regal 
and  popular  infidelity,  the  entire  absence  of  all  such 
emblems  and  legends  from  the  coins  of  a  nominally 
Christian  nation,  must  be  taken  to  indicate  as  much 
a  want  of  reverence  for  the  Deity,   as  a  want  of 
respect  for  the  common  religious  sentiment  of  man- 
kind.    Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  this  opprobrium 
may  be  wiped  away  \     If  we  have  never  been  taught 
the  lesson  before,  we  are  admonished  of  it  now,  that 
"The  Lord  reigneth."     Has  not  the  time  come  to 
make  our  formal  national  confession  of  this  funda- 
mental truth — to  impress  it  upon  our  coinage] — to 
insert  it  (peradventure  it  may  not  be  too  late)  as  the 
Key-stone  of  our  riven  and  tottering  Constitution'? 
If  the  country  is  not  ready  for  these  two  simple  but 
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significant  steps  in  the  direction  of  Christianity,  we 
have  been  chastened  to  very  little  pnrpose. 

But  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  reformed.  It  must  be  recorded  to  our 
shame,  that  the  Christians  of  our  country  have  been 
criminally  remiss  in  respect  to  their  social  and  poli- 
tical obligations:  and  to  this  neglect  it  is  largely 
owing  that  God's  authority  has  been  so  much  con- 
temned amongst  ns.  "There  has  been  no  time 
(observes  an  admirable  writer)  since  our  origin  as  a 
nation,  when  the  united  voices  and  efforts  of  the 
Christians  of  this  country  could  not  have  accom- 
plished any  object  they  desired,  provided  the  measure 
was  conceived  in  the  true  spirit  of  Christian  wisdom 
and  toleration.  There  has  been  no  time  when  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  Christians  of  this  country 
to  consider,  under  the  full  light  of  that  Christianity 
which  beamed  upon  them  undimmed  from  the  word 
of  God,  what  policy  and  what  measures  were  best 
fitted  to  improve  and  preserve  our  political  institu- 
tions, and  what  course  of  government  or  legislation 
would  most  improve  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
well-being  of  the  whole  people."*  These  just  obser- 
vations have  lost  none  of  their  force  by  reason  of 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  since  they  were  penned.  They 
had  no  reference  to  a  "  Christian  party  in  politics ;" 

*  "Politics  for  American  Christians."     Stephen  Colwell. 
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much  less  to  that  phantom  of  "  Church  and  State" 
which  has  inspired  the  declamation  of  so  many  place- 
hunters.  They  were  levelled  at  an  evil  of  gigantic 
proportions,  viz.  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  Christians 
of  our  country  to  their  political  duties.  Professing 
to  regard  Christianity  as  the  paramount  concern  of 
man,  and  to  recognise  the  Divine  protection  as  the 
only  security  for  nations,  they  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
abjured  politics  and  left  the  management  of  our 
affairs  to  Avhoever  might  succeed  in  seizing  the  reins. 
As  a  general  thing,  they  have  shunned  nomination  to 
office,  and  taken  no  pains  to  insure  the  election  of 
suitable  men.  They  have  not  brought  their  influ- 
ence to  bear,  in  any  suitable  degree,  upon  the  course 
of  legislation,  so  as  to  guard  the  interests  of  morality, 
and  foster  the  healthy,  conservative  element  in  our 
institutions.  They  have  too  often  sacrificed  either 
to  personal  ease  or  to  party,  what  was  due  to  their 
country;  and  by  their  silence  connived  at  that  fright- 
ful corruption  which  has  of  late  years  spread  like  a 
leprosy  through  the  whole  domain  of  our  politics. 
AYhat  wonder  that  the  nation  should  come  to  deny 
that  "THE  Lord  reigns,"  when  his  own  people  fail 
to  acknowledge  it]  AVhat  marvel  that  His  rights 
should  be  trampled  in  the  dust,  when  those  to  whose 
watch  He  has  confided  them  betray  the  sacred  trust] 
If    this    is    strong    language,    the    occasion   will 
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justify  it.  This  desolating  war  compels  every 
thoughtful  man  to  inquire  into  the  causes  which 
have  produced  it.  And  one  of  the  earliest  conclu- 
sions forced  upon  us,  is,  that  our  government  is 
racked  and  shattered,  because  the  Christian  men  of 
the  land,  and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  them, 
have  put  forth  no  proper  exertions  to  take  care  of 
it:  because  they  have  been  too  much  engrossed  with 
other  pursuits,  to  keep  the  nation,  as  by  a  united 
and  persistent  eifort  they  might  have  kept  it,  from 
that  fatal  deterioration  which  follows  the  general 
denial  or  disparagement  of  God's  sovereignty,  as 
certainly  as  darkness  follows  the  withdrawal  of  the 
sun.  It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  there  is  no  real 
religion  amongst  us;  nor  that  the  churches  of  our 
country  have  entirely  failed  of  their  mission.  Far 
from  it;  the  gospel  has  achieved  many  of  its  noblest 
triumphs  here.  But  whether  from  a  mistaken  view 
of  its  legitimate  sphere,  or  from  other  causes,  the 
Christianity  of  the  land  has  stood  so  much  aloof 
from  our  politics,  that  although,  in  a  sort,  a  nation 
of  Christians,  we  are,  in  a  very  qualified  sense  only, 
a  Christian  nation.  However  this  w^ar  may  termi- 
nate, we  have  a  dismal  future  before  us,  unless  the 
reI((/ion  of  the  country  means  hereafter  to  make 
itself  felt  in  our  public  affairs  as  it  has  not  been 
durin"-  the  last  half  centurv.     So  little,  in  fact,  has 
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the  nation  been  imbued  with  a  proper  religious 
sentiment — with  the  feeling,  "the  Lord  reigneth" 
— that  our  most  characteristic  sin  is  found  in  the 
general  prevalence  of  a  spirit  which  is  the  very 
opposite  of  this,  the  spirit  of  self-sufficiency  and 
rude  boasting.  No  one  will  ask  for  argument  on 
this  point.  We  have  gloried  in  ourselves — in  our 
liberty,  our  intelligence,  our  enterprise,  our  prowess, 
our  constitution,  our  Union— until  all  Europe  has 
jeered  at  our  vanity  and  anathematized  our  arro- 
gance*. No  people  except  the  Hebrews  ever  had 
so  much  to  keep  them  mindful  of  the  presence  and 
the  goodness  of  God:  "for  what  nation  is  there  so 
great,  who  hath  God  so  nigh  unto  them,  as  the  Lord 
our  God  has  been  in  all  things  that  we  have  called 
upon  him  for'?"  But  the  munificence  of  his  bounty 
has  only  made  us  more  supercilious;  and  while 
accepting  and  using  his  blessings,  we  have  offered 
incense  to  our  own  superior  virtue  as  the  procuring 
cause  of  them.  If  there  be  any  so  blind  that  they 
have  not  seen  this  sin  before,  they  may  read  it  now 
in  its  punishment.  God  has  smitten  us  in  our  most 
vulnerable  part.  Our  idols  are  in  the  dust.  Our 
glorying  is  turned  to  shame.  We  are  beginning  to 
learn  that  "the  Lord  reigns;"  and  that  he  is  "a 
jealous  God,  who  will  not  give  his  glory  to  another." 
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If  we  are  learning  this,  we  have  struck  the  only 
trail  which  can  lead  us  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  woes, 
and  conduct  us  to  an  honourable  peace.  There 
must  be  no  abatement  in  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  public  defence,  but  rather  increased  energy  and 
augmented  preparations.  But  we  must  return  to 
God.  This  is  the  vital  thing.  We  must  restore  to 
him  the  sceptre  we  have  profanely  attempted  to 
wrest  from  his  hand.  We  must  acknowledge  his 
sovereignty,  and  lay  our  honours  at  his  feet.  We 
must  submit  in  humility  to  his  rebukes,  and  peni- 
tently plead  with  him  to  withdraw  his  rod.  At 
whatever  cost,  through  whatever  depths  of  self- 
abasement,  we  must  regain  his  favour.  And  we 
shall  do  it,  if  we  seek  him  as  we  ought.  "  He  hath 
smitten,  and  he  will  bind  us  up.  After  two  days 
will  he  revive  us:  in  the  third  day  he  will  raise  us 
up,  and  we  shall  live  in  his  sight."  This  is  the 
acknowledged  design  of  the  afflictions  with  which 
he  visits  his  people  as  individuals,  to  humble  and 
purify  them,  and  bring  them  nearer  to  himself. 
And  we  are  warranted  in  putting  a  similar  inter- 
pretation upon  the  calamities  with  which  he  scourges 
Christian  nations.  Whenever  these  afflictions  have 
produced  their  proper  effect  upon  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  our  Heavenly  Father  will  lay  aside  the 
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rod  with  which,  in  such  righteous  severity,  he  is 
smiting  us. 

There  are  two  or  three  obvious  considerations 
which  lend  countenance  to  this  belief.  One  is 
derived  from  our  past  history.  AVe  need  not  go 
into  details.  As  was  just  now  observed,  the  annals 
of  the  Hebrews  excepted,  there  is  no  nation  whose 
origin  and  progress  have  been  marked  by  so  many 
wonderful  interpositions  of  God's  hand.  The  colo- 
nizing of  this  continent,  the  Revolution,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  government,  and  the  unexampled 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation,  have  too  often 
been  dwelt  upon  in  this  relation,  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  recite  particular  events  here.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  presume  that  He  who  has  built  up  so 
costly  and  beneficent  a  fabric,  will  suffer  it  to  be 
destroyed  before  it  has  completed  its  first  century. 

For  it  is  not  simply  a  political  structure.  Even 
in  this  view  we  cannot  be  at  fault  in  supposing  that 
it  has  exerted  a  most  benign  and  powerful  influence 
upon  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  throughout  the  earth. 
But  God  has  a  Church  in  this  land.  In  another 
connection  I  have  spoken  of  its  omissions  and 
failures.  But  imperfect  and  unfaithful  as  it  has 
been,  it  comprises  some  millions  of  individuals,  who 
eitlier   profess   the   name   of  Christ,   or  constantly 
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celebrate  his  worship.  This  Church  has  not  wholly 
neglected  its  work.  It  has  done  much  to  provide 
the  ordinances  of  religion  for  our  own  expanding 
population.  It  has  given  the  gospel  to  many  pagan 
lands.  It  has  enjoyed  numerous  unequivocal  tokens 
of  the  Divine  favour.  Can  we  believe  that  He  who 
died  to  ransom  his  Church,  and  who  is  "Head  over 
all  things  to  the  Church,"  will  abandon  this  Church  1 
Or  can  we  doubt  that  he  will  show  himself  "favour- 
able to  our  land"  for  the  Church's  sakel 

I  merely  suggest  these  thoughts.  They  may 
prove  nothing.  But  they  forbid  us  to  despair  of 
our  country.  They  reprove  our  unbelief,  and  bid  us 
"  trust  in  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,"  even  though 
we  cannot  pierce  the  clouds  and  darkness  which  are 
round  about  him.  These  clouds  will  pass  away. 
Our  beloved  country  will  yet  come  forth  from  this 
baptism  of  blood,  purified  as  gold  that  is  tried  in 
the  fire;  and  our  Father's  face  will  again  smile 
upon  us,  a  wiser,  meeker,  and  better  people. 

But  whether  these  grateful  anticipations  are  to 
be  realized  or  not,  let  us  "  rejoice'''  that  "  the  Lord 
REIGNETH."  Amidst  the  tumult  and  alarm,  the  sor- 
row and  suffering,  which  surround  us,  tliis  one 
thought  comes  to  the  heart,  like  the  dove  with  its 
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olive-branch  across  the  surging  waters.  He  who 
controlled  those  angry  waves  and  guarded  the  ark, 
is  still  on  the  throne. 

''  He  sat  serene  upon  the  floods, 
Their  fury  to  restrain; 
And  He,  as  Sovereign,  Lord,  and  King, 
For  evermore  shall  reign." 

Here  the  Christian  will  find  rest:  his  Father 
reigns.  We  may  trust  our  country  in  his  hands. 
He  loves  all  that  is  good  in  it  far  more  than  we  do. 
He  is  more  the  Friend  of  human  freedom  and  hap- 
piness than  we  are.  He  knows  just  what  this 
nation  requires  in  order  to  prepare  it  for  its  future 
mission.  And  he  will  suffer  nothing  to  happen  to 
it  which  is  not  adapted  to  work  out  his  own  pur- 
poses, and  contribute  to  the  ultimate  and  universal 
triumph  of  his  Church,  the  grand  and  absorbing 
interest  of  earth — for  which  alone  the  earth  is 
preserved. 

I  know  it  is  easier  to  inculcate  this  trust  than  to 
exercise  it.  Standing  where  we  do,  sense  and  faith 
are  in  conflict.  We  would  commit  our  country  to 
God's  keeping.  We  would  rejoice  that  he  reigns. 
But  it  costs  a  struggle.  The  feeling  is,  "  Lord,  I 
believe:  help  thou  mine  unbelief."     But  this  is  our 
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only  resource.  The  issue  is  with  him.  His  will 
must  and  will  prevail.  "The  floods  lift  up  their 
voice,  the  floods  lift  up  their  waves ;  but  the  Lord 
on  high  is  mightier  than  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
yea,  than  the  mighty  waves  of  the  sea."  And  if 
we  cannot  consent  to  his  sovereignty,  and  trust  him 
with  our  country's  destiny,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
us  but  the  gloom  of  unbelief,  and  a  prolonged  har- 
vest of  discontent,  and  terror,  and  bitter  tears.  But 
we  can  trust  him.  We  will  trust  him.  We  know 
that  he  will  not  forsake  us.  With  all  the  tribes  of 
earth  we  will  exult  in  his  dominion.     "The  Lord 

REIGNETH:  LET  THE  EARTH  REJOICE;  LET  THE  MULTI- 
TUDE OF  ISLES  BE  GLAD  THEREOF.  ClOUDS  AND  DARK- 
NESS ARE  ROUND  ABOUT  HIM:  RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND 
JUDGMENT  ARE  THE   HABITATION  OF    HIS    THRONE." 
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PHiLADELrnu,  May  8,  1865. 
To  the  Rev.  Heurt  A.  Boardman.  D.  D. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir— Yon  will  confer  a  favor  on  us,  if  you  will  permit  the  publication  of 
the  Discourse  delivered  by  you  in  your  church  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  ult. 
We  think  that  its  publication  at  this  time  will  be  useful. 
Very  truly  and  respectfully, 

R.  C.  GRIER, 
JAMES  THOMPSON, 
R.  PATTERSON, 
D.  HAYES  AQNEW, 
JAMES  SCIIOTT, 
W.  C.  PATTERSON, 
JAMES  ROSS  SNOWDEN, 
WM.  A.  PORTER, 
WM.  B.  HIESKELL, 
JOSEPH  PATTERSON, 
THEODORE  CUYLER, 
H.  L.  SPROAT, 
HENRY  McKAY, 
ROBERT  H.  McGRATH, 
'  SAMUEL  HOOD. 


Philadelphia,  May  9,  1865. 
Gentlemen — Your  kind  note  has  taken  me  by  surprise.  The  sermon  for  which  you  ask, 
■was  a  sermon  of  Tuanksgivixg.  In  less  than  a  week  after  it  was  preached,  our  thanks- 
givings were  turned  into  mourning.  In  the  presence  of  our  great  national  calamity — one 
of  the  greatest,  in  my  opinion,  which  could  have  befallen  our  country — might  it  not  be 
deemed  unseasonable  to  publish  a  discourse  prepared  for  so  widely  different  an  occasion? 
Your  request  .shows  that  you  do  not  think  so.  And  if  I  defer  to  your  judgment,  it  will 
be  (inter  alia)  because  of  the  absolute  assurance  I  feel,  that  the  aim  and  spirit  and  counsels 
of  this  sermon  are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  sentiments  daily  expressed  by  our  de- 
ceased President  during  the  closing  weeks  of  his  life.  There  was  nothing  his  heart  was  so 
much  set  upon,  as  the  early  and  thorough  pacification  of  the  country;  and  the  magnani- 
mous temper  in  which  he  had  set  about  it,  was  hailed  by  the  nation  at  large  as  a  pledge 
that  he  would  omit  nothing  which  might  contribute  to  this  beneficent  result.  Even  then, 
however,  a  true  peace  could  have  been  established  only  through  the  benign  influence  of 
our  holy  religion.  This  was  the  radical  idea  of  the  sermon  you  desire  to  publish,  and 
which  I  herewith  place  in  your  hands.  The  subject  is  presented  in  these  pages  in  a  very 
partial  and  cursory  way.  Believing  as  I  do  that  it  is  the  grand  necessity  of  our  times,  I 
hope  in  a  few  days  to  invite  you  to  a  further  and  fuller  consideration  of  it. 
With  respect  and  esteem,  I  am  very  truly  yours, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAN. 
To  the  Hon.  Robert  C.  Grier, 

Hon.  James  Thompson,  and  others. 


SERMON. 


Matthew  v.  9. 


BLESSED  ARE  THE  PEACE-MAKERS  :  FOR  THEY  SHALL  BE  GALLED  THE 
CHILDREN  OP  GOD. 

On  the  last  Sabbath  your  attention  was  called  to 
one  of  this  rich  cluster  of  "Beatitudes;"  and  it 
now  falls  in  my  way  to  speak  to  you  of  another. 
To  some  of  you,  the  theme  may  present  itself  .as  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  scenes  through  which  we 
are  passing;  while  others  may  regard  it  rather  as 
blending  with  these  scenes  and  foreshadowing  the 
issue  to  which  they  are  tending.  In  either  case, 
the  reflection  will  be  apt  to  force  itself  upon  you, 
How  immutable  is  the  word  of  God!  The  uni- 
versal law  of  earth,  is  change.  With  individuals, 
families,  states,  dynasties,  there  is  nothing  uniform, 
nothing  permanent.  Mutability  attaches  to  all  the 
works  of  man,  even  the  most  stable.  Opinions, 
philosophies,  policies,  are  perpetually  varying.  The 
Bible  alone   is   unchangeable.      Events    make    no 
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impression  upon  it.  It  imbibes  no  coloring  from 
surrounding  objects.  It  sways  not  an  iota  to  the 
tides  of  human  interest  and  passion.  The  turbulent 
billows  of  strife  and  violence  break  over  it ;  but  it 
stands  firm  like  a  granite  rock  amidst  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  In  cloud  and  in  sunshine^  in  peace 
and  in  war,  it  speaks  in  the  same  calm,  clear, 
authoritative  tone,  uttering  the  same  immortal 
truths,  and  challenging,  under  penalty  of  anathema, 
the  paramount  and  reverential  attention  of  every 
human  being.  For  "  the  word  of  the  Lord  endureth 
forever." 

If  this  be  so,  then  there  can  be  no  real  incon- 
gruity between  the  benediction  before  us,  and  the 
times  which  are  passing  over  us ;  that  is  to  say, 
this  benediction,  true  at  all  times,  must  be  true 
now ;  and,  suited  to  all  seasons,  must  be  suited  to 
the  present.     "  Blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  for 

THEY  SHALL  BE  CALLED  THE  CHILDREN  OF  GOD." 

I  would  not  have  you  infer  from  these  remarks 
that  I  design  to  treat  this  passage  exclusively  in 
its  adaptation  to  our  public  affairs.  This  is  not 
my  purpose :  albeit  I  shall  not  decline  that  use  of 
it  altogether.  It  has  a  lesson  for  all  periods  and 
for  all  persons. 

The  crowd  that  first  listened  to  these  words  was 
composed  of   Jews.     They  were   imbued  with   an 
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hereditary  enmity  to  the  Gentiles.  They  were 
expecting  their  Messiah,  whenever  he  came,  to 
lead  them  forth  against  their  pagan  oppressors. 
The  wrongs  of  centuries  were  to  be  redressed,  and 
all  nations  to  kiss  the  sceptre  of  David.  But  a 
widely  different  doctrine  was  that  which  now  saluted 
their  ears;  one  which  rebuked  no  less  the  revengeful 
passions  of  the  multitude,  than  the  pride  and  hypoc- 
risy of  their  ecclesiastical  teachers.  Their  Messiah 
had  come.  And,  true  to  his  prophetic  character,  he 
came  as  the  "  Prince  of  Peace."  But  it  was  not 
such  a  peace  as  they  coveted,  nor  to  be  achieved  in 
their  way. 

"  Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers."  Who  are  the 
Peace-makers ;  and  the  blessing  pronounced  upon 
them: — these  are  the  points  which  invite  our  notice. 
I  shall  treat  them  in  a  very  familiar  and  informal 
way. 

It  has  just  been  intimated  that  the  Messiah  came 
to  establish  a  kingdom  of  peace.  His  grand  design 
was  to  restore  peace  between  God  and  man.  And 
in  doing  this,  he  laid  the  foundation  for  peace  of 
conscience,  and  peace  between  man  and  man.  It  is 
only  one  branch  of  this  fruitful  subject  that  is  men- 
tioned in  the  text.  But  it  is  apparent  that  he  who 
would  be  a  peace-maker  must  be  a  man  of  a  peaceful 
spirit.     He  must  love   peace;   love  it,  not  simply 
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because  it  is  commanded,  but  because  it  is  right  in 
itself.  It  must  have  an  attraction  for  him.  His 
heart  must  be  in  sympathy  with  it.  And  it  will  be, 
if  he  has  drank  in  freely  of  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 
For  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  is,  "  On  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men."  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  Saviour's  preaching;  this  the  tenor  of  his 
example;  this  the  end  for  which  he  endured  the 
cross.  And  this  is  the  proper  evidence  and  badge 
of  discipleship.  It  ought  to  be  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  a  Christian  is  a  man  of  peace. 

Such  a  man  will  try  to  live  at  peace  ivith  others. 
The  exhortation  is,  "Follow  peace  with  all  men." 
'"''Follow'^  it;  though  the  same  apostle  elsewhere 
intimates  that  it  may  not  be  always  attainable.  "If 
it  be  possible,  as  much  as  lietli  in  you,  live  peace- 
ably with  all  men."  I  may  notice  this  limitation 
hereafter.  For  the  present,  there  are  certain  things 
looking  in  the  direction  of  peace,  which  are  "  pos- 
sible," and,  therefore,  are  obligatory.  One  of  these, 
is  to  exercise  great  care  about  giving  offence. 

To  "follow  peace,"  we  must  "follow  after  the 
things  which  make  for  peace."  He  fails  in  this, 
who  neglects  to  set  a  close  watch  upon  his  lips. 
"  He  that  hath  a  perverse  tongue  fallcth  into  mis- 
chief." "Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue, 
keepetli  his  soul  from  troubles."     "A  froward  man 
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soweth  strife,  and  a  whisperer  separateth  chief 
friends."  Not  to  guard  one's  speech,  is  to  contemn 
"the  things  which  make  for  peace."  That  the  peace 
should  be  so  often  broken,  can  excite  no  surprise, 
when  it  is  considered  how  much  rash  talking  there 
is;  how  much  malicious  talking;  how  much  thought- 
less talking.  Offence  must  needs  be  given:  there 
is  no  help  for  it — where  the  tongue  is  under  no 
restraint. 

A  peaceable  man  will  be  heedful  of  the  tempers 
and  circumstances  of  the  persons  he  has  to  deal 
with.  AVe  might  wish  it  otherwise,  but  the  world 
is  very  full  of  people  with  untoward  peculiarities. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  day  you  may  encounter 
such  varieties  as  the  morose,  the  officious,  the 
desponding,  the  deceitful,  the  suspicious,  the  irrita- 
ble, the  revengeful,  the  capricious,  and  the  prying. 
Many  whose  dispositions  are  really  amiable,  are 
afflicted  with  very  unamiable  nerves^  which  grate 
harsh  music  both  for  themselves  and  others.  And 
there  are  a  very  few  only,  who  are  entirely  exempt 
from  moods  which  make  them  unduly  sensitive  to 
inadvertent  affronts  or  slights. 

To  consider  these  infirmities,  is  one  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  man  of  peace.  Not  that  they  are 
all  of  a  nature  to  merit  his  forbearance.  But  in 
general  he  will  keep  in  mind  the  temper  and  mood 
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of  the  persons  he  meets;  and  show  their  weaknesses 
as  much  indulgence  as  a  good  conscience  will 
permit.  To  play  upon  people's  weaknesses;  to  tease 
them  because  they  can  be  teased;  and  incense  them 
because  they  are  passionate;  and  mortify  them  be- 
cause they  are  vain;  and  cajole  them  because  they  are 
suspicious; — this  may  sometimes  afford  an  evanescent 
satisfaction,  but  it  is  a  malicious  satisfaction.  No 
Peace-maker  could  countenance  it.  Such  an  one  will 
find  no  pleasure  in  helping  to  make  others  unhappy, 
even  though  their  own  tempers  be  chiefly  responsible 
for  it.  A  humane  man  will  not  lightly  apply  a  match 
to  a  magazine :  there  are  too  many  incendiaries  about 
already.  He  will  much  sooner  stretch  forth  his  hand 
to  shield  the  train  than  fire  it. 

But  we  cannot  enter  into  details.  Let  it  suffice, 
that  a  man  of  peace  will  endeavor  to  give  his  neigh- 
bor no  just  ground  of  off'ence.  And,  reciprocally,  he 
will  be  slow  to  take  offence.  This  imports  that  he 
will  guard  against  such  infirmities  of  temper  as  those 
we  have  been  speaking  of.  We  may  insist  upon  the 
duty  of  treating  them  with  a  generous  forbearance. 
But  what  right  have  you  to  cherish  them]  Why 
should  you  be  so  sensitive — so  jealous — so  petulant — 
so  churlish — so  obstinate — so  uncharitable  ?  No  one 
can  deny  that  these  are  very  unchristian  tempers. 
They  cause  a  large  part  of  the  heartburnings,  the 
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alienations,  the  contentions,  that  occur  among  men. 
It  is  as  much  our  duty  to  be  slow  in  taking  offence, 
as  to  be  cautious  about  giving  offence.  A  Peace- 
maker will  respect  the  obligation  in  both  its  aspects. 

But  we  may  "  suffer  wrongfully" — where  we  have 
neither  been  over-sensitive  to  affronts,  nor  done 
aught  to  provoke  an  injury.  This,  unfortunately,  is 
a  common  case.  It  is  a  sore  trial  to  flesh  and  blood. 
Nature  cannot  well  cope  with  it.  But  grace  will 
come  to  the  rescue.  A  Christian  in  these  circum- 
stances may  take  the  needful  steps  to  vindicate  his 
character;  for  he  cannot  but  feel  keenly  the  injustice 
that  is  done  him.  But  if  he  be  animated  by  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  will  stifle  the  promptings  of  revenge;  and 
try  to  overcome  evil  with  good.  For  so  his  Master 
taught,  both  by  precept  and  example.  Why  should 
any  Christian  marvel  that  he  suffers  from  the  tongue 
of  calumny,  when  he  recalls  the  history  of  his  Lord'? 

If  these  observations  be  well-founded,  they  show 
that  men  become  Peace-makers  in  just  so  far  as  they 
imbibe  the  spirit  of  genuine  religion.  They  have  an 
essentially  peaceful  temper.  Their  principles,  their 
teachings,  their  aims,  their  conduct,  all  go  to  pro- 
mote peace.  They  carry  with  them  a  silent  but  im- 
pressive remonstrance  against  the  dispositions  and 
practices  which  tend  to  produce  strife.  Their  lives 
are  a  rebuke  to  the  malevolent  passions  which  agi- 
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tate  the  masses.  Cautious  about  giving  or  taking 
ofFence,  where  they  have  a  clifFerence  with  others, 
they  are  forward  in  seeking  to  have  it  removed. 
They  are  willing  to  accept  the  Saviour's  rule  as  it 
stands,  "If  thou  rememberest  that  thy  brother  hath 
aught  against  thee  ....  go  and  be  reconciled  to  thy 
brother."  It  may  cost  a  struggle  to  do  this;  for 
pride  and  passion  would  hold  them  back.  But  it 
would  be  a  harder  struggle  not  to  do  it.  They 
cannot  sleep  with  a  quiet  conscience,  until  they  have 
taken  all  suitable  measures  to  win  back  an  alienated 
brother.  If  the  effort  fails,  as  it  may,  they  can  only 
leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  God.  The  sin  lies 
not  at  their  door. 

In  the  same  temper  they  strive  to  compose  divi- 
sions among  others.  These  divisions  frequently 
originate  in  some  trifling  incident — a  hasty  word;  an 
oversight;  the  tattle  of  a  busy-body;  at  most,  a  mis- 
apprehension. As  regards  Christians,  it  would  be 
safe  to  assert  that  nine-tenths  of  the  estrangements 
which  occur  among  them,  grow  out  of  some  misap- 
prehension. When  the  mischief  has  once  taken 
place,  they  lack  the  humility  or  the  resolution  to 
seek  an  explanation;  and  so  the  trouble  grows,  as 
neglected  weeds  always  grow,  imtil  the  insignificant 
thorn-bush  becomes  a  brawny  Upas.  What  they 
need  now  is  a  Peace-maker — some   discreet,  large- 
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hearted  Christian,  to  mediate  between  them.  And 
with  such  a  days-man,  how  many  alienated  friends 
have  been  restored  to  each  others  arms. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  from  these  observations, 
that  peace^our  own  or  that  of  others — is  to  be 
sought  at  all  hazards,  and  at  any  sacrifice.  It  is  a 
blessing  of  very  great  value;  but  we  must  not  sacri- 
fice thina^s  of  still  greater  value  to  secure  it.  The 
apostle  glances  at  this  in  the  expression  already 
quoted,  "If  it  be  possible,  live  peaceably  with  all 
men."  It  is  not  always  "possible."  For  we  must 
heed  the  voice  of  duty.  We  must  follow  wherever 
truth  and  right  lead  the  way.  And  this  will  some- 
times expose  us  to  obloquy  and  contention.  It  was 
in  this  view,  our  Saviour  said,  "  I  came  not  to  send 
peace  on  earth,  but  a  sword-"  and  he  goes  on  to  pre- 
dict the  bitter  feuds  which  the  gospel  would  occasion 
in  households.  But  would  any  one  say,  that  Christ 
was  not  the  Friend  of  peace]  or  that  he  should  have 
suppressed  His  doctrines,  because  he  foresaw  that  bad 
men  would  make  them  a  pretext  for  assailing  his  dis- 
ciples] We  are  not  to  shrink  from  duty,  even 
though  it  may  offend  those  whom  it  would  grieve  us 
to  offend.  A  good  conscience  in  forming  our 
opinions,  and,  on  all  proper  occasions,  asserting  them, 
must  be  preserved  at  whatever  cost  in  respect  to  our 
friendships,  or  our  social  and  professional  advantages. 
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While  this  maxim  is  of  general  obligation,  it  ap- 
plies with  peculiar  force  to  religious  convictions. 
Christianity  is  a  religion  of  peace;  but  it  is  still 
more  a  religion  of  truth  and  holiness, — these  in  order 
to  that.  "  The  wisdom  which  is  from  above  is  first 
pure,  then  peaceable."  To  hold  back  the  truth,  as 
the  pulpit  has  so  often  done,  may  promote  peace; 
but  it  will  be  the  treacherous  calm  which  precedes 
shipwreck.  Neither  as  ministers  nor  as  private 
Christians,  may  we  fail  to  declare  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  whole  counsel  of  God.  Times  and  modes 
are  to  be  regarded.  And  we  must  be  mindful  of  the 
tone  and  temper  of  our  own  hearts.  But  firmly, 
prudently,  charitably,  and  faithfully,  we  must  set 
forth  the  truth.  If  this  lead  to  disputation,  it  will 
be  no  fault  of  our's.  Jesus  Christ  was  of  old,  and  he 
is  still,  "a  stumbling-block  to  the  Jew,  and  to  the 
Greek  foolishness."  Are  his  friends  answerable  for 
the  dissensions  which  may  follow  the  preaching  of 
Christ  crucified'?  Is  it  they  who  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  Church'?  Far  from  it.  It  is  the  formalists, 
who  will  not  endure  the  truth.  It  is  the  bigots,  who 
arrogate  a  monopoly  of  the  truth,  and  hand  over  all 
who  are  outside  of  their  own  narrow  pale  to  "un- 
covenanted  mercy."  It  is  the  teeming  tribes  of 
errorists,  with  and  without  their  sectarian  organiza- 
tions, who  reject   the   Bible   or  deny  some  of  its 
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essential  doctrines.  These  all  are,  in  their  measure, 
responsible  for  the  discord  that  prevails  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  Very  desirable  it  is  to  allay  this  strife : 
it  is  the  standing  opprobrium  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
But  it  may  not  be  allayed  at  the  cost  of  the  truth. 
The  truth  is  not  our's  to  barter  away.  And  if  bar- 
tered, it  would  fail  of  its  end.  For  there  is  no  real 
peace  except  through  the  truth.  And  the  only  Peace- 
makers entitled  to  the  benediction  of  the  Saviour, 
are  those  who  "buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not;"  who 
will,  if  needful,  "  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints ;"  and  who  will  diligently  use 
the  word  of  God  to  win  back  an  offended  brother,  to 
reconcile  divided  friends,  and  to  replace  the  harsh 
polemics  of  the  Church  with  Christian  love  and  con- 
cord. 

But  there  is  still  another  sphere  for  the  sympathy 
and  care  of  the  Peace-makers,  which  you  will  not 
expect  me  to  pass  by  in  silence.  It  is  too  broad  a 
subject  to  be  discussed  within  the  brief  limits 
allotted  to  the  remainder  of  this  service :  but  a  few 
thoughts  may  be  thrown  out  for  your  consideration. 

The  Peace-makers  are  the  true,  spiritual  disciples 
of  Christ.  They  are  in  and  of  the  Church.  They 
represent  the  Church.  As  a  matter  of  order,  then, 
we  may  refer  to  them  in  the  aggregate,  and  consider 
the  Church  in  its  character  of  Pacificator.     That 
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this  is  its  proper  character,  no  one  will  deny  who 
has  ever  read  the  New  Testament. 

What,  then — to  come  at  once  to  the  question  that 
lies  just  now  in  every  one's  bosom — is  the  true 
function  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  war  ? 

I  answer,  its  function  is  threefold : 

(1.)  If  possible,  to  prevent  war. 

(2.)  If  this  be  unavoidable,  to  attemper  and  miti- 
gate  it. 

And  (3.)  to  do  whatever  may  be  lawful  and  right, 
to  bring  war  to  an  end,  and  to  restore  a  just,  humane, 
atid  Christian  peace. 

1.  The  Church  is,  if  possible,  to  prevent  war. 
This  is  involved  in  its  nature  and  design.  Its  mis- 
sion, like  that  of  its  Divine  Founder,  is  to  deliver 
men  from  sin ;  and  to  fill  the  earth  with  holiness 
and  happiness.  It  must  needs,  then,  discountenance 
war.  For  war  brings  in  its  train  every  form  of  sin 
and  every  type  of  sorrow.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
word  in  human  language  of  such  comprehensive  and 
fatal  significance ;  none  which  comprises  such  an 
accumulation  of  wrong  and  suffering.  That  Chris- 
tianity should  be  opposed  to  war,  is  a  thing  of 
course.  Many  readers  of  the  New  Testament  un- 
derstand it  as  forbidding  even  defensive  war;  and 
that,  under  any  circumstances.  Nearly  four  years 
ago  I  gave  you  the  reasons  why  I  could  not  acquiesce 
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in  that  view.  But,  assuredly,  all  the  teachings  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  whole  tone  and  genius 
of  Christianity,  are  adverse  to  any  war  unless  it  be 
strictly  defensive.  If  its  lessons  were  universally 
received,  war  would  be  an  impossible  thing, — the 
more  so,  as  it  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil, 
by  subduing  the  passions  in  which  war  usually 
originates. 

Whether  the  Church  did  its  whole  duty  in  trying 
to  prevent  the  war  which  has  desolated  our  country, 
will  be  a  question  for  the  historian.  And  yet,  need 
we  await  his  decision  1  Is  it  not  patent  to  all  the 
world,  that  if  Christianity  had  had  its  just  ascend- 
ancy amongst  us,  this  conflict  would  have  been 
averted "?  Had  the  pulpit  and  the  (so-called)  re- 
ligious press,  North  and  South,  to  name  no  other 
agencies,  steadfastly  inculcated  those  great  lessons 
of  obedience  to  law  and  magistracy,  of  truth  and 
justice,  of  humanity  and  kindness,  of  forbearance 
and  conciliation,  which  belong  to  the  rudiments  of 
the  Scripture  morality,  this  contest  could  never 
have  happened.  The  land  would  have  been  saved 
this  great  crime  of  rebellion,  and  the  untold  horrors 
it  has  brought  with  it.  That  topic,  however,  is  not 
before  us,  except  in  an  incidental  way. 

2.  When  war  actually  exists,  it  devolves  upon  the 
Church, — composed  as  it  is  of  those  who  are  by 
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profession   Peace-makers,  to   do   all  that  it  can   to 
limit  and  mitigate  its  evils. 

The  inherent  tendency  of  war  is  to  barbarity. 
Unleashing  as  it  does  the  strongest  passions  of  the 
human  heart,  and  setting  men  to  destroy  each  other, 
it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  uncivilized 
tribes  should  conduct  their  wars  less  like  men  than 
fiends.  It  must  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  that  it  has  greatly  modified  the  ferocity 
of  war.  Many  of  its  worst  devices  are  professedly 
abandoned  by  Christian  nations :  and  if  practised, 
are  practised  in  derogation  of  the  recognized  code 
of  Christendom. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted,  too,  that  the  Church 
has  not  been  idle  during  this  unhappy  contest  in 
our  country.  Its  noble  activity  in  providing  sup- 
plies and  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  friends  and  foes  alike,  has  elicited  the 
merited  applause  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  a 
sublime  triumph  of  the  beneficent  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  this  ministration  of  mercy,  on  a  colossal 
scale,  to  the  sufferers  of  the  war.  Here,  at  least, 
hate  has  given  place  to  love ;  and  the  Peace-maker 
has  found  his  congenial  task,  in  binding  up  the 
wounds  of  combatants  struck  down  by  each  other's 
Jiiands. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  there 
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are  grave  omissions  and  even  transgressions  to  be 
laid  to  the  account  of  the  Church,  as  well  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  as  before  it  commenced. 
Let  this  topic  be  waived,  however,  for  one  that  is 
more  grateful. 

3.  It  was  specified  as  another  function  of  the 
Church,  to  exert  its  influence  in  hringing  war  to  an 
end.)  and  establishing  a  just  and  stable  peace. 

It  is  not  to  attempt  this  by  arraying  itself  against 
the  State.  Civil  government  is  a  Divine  ordinance. 
It  is  this  which  makes  rebellion  not  simply  a  politi- 
cal oifence,  but  a  sin  against  God.  And  all  factious 
opposition  to  government  bears  the  taint  of  crimin- 
ality. The  State  is,  within  its  legitimate  sphere, 
entitled  to  the  moral  support  of  the  Church ;  pre- 
cisely as  the  Church  may  claim  the  protection  of  the 
State.  In  respect  to  particular  measures  or  magis- 
trates, it  is  the  privilege  (in  a  free  commonwealth) 
and  may  be  the  duty,  of  the  citizen,  to  seek  by  the 
use  of  the  prescribed  means,  to  bring  about  a  change. 
But  he  may  do  nothing,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  rebellion,  wilfully  to  embarrass  the 
government  in  re-establishing  its  authority.  His 
obligation  as  a  Peace-maker  binds  him  to  promote 
whatever  measures  may  be  best  adapted  to  insure 
an  early  and  righteous  peace.  And  it  certainly 
requires  of  him,  that  he  be  importunate  in  pleading 
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with  the  "  God  of  peace"  on  behalf  of  his  afflicted 
country. 

These  obvious  principles  have  been  recognized, 
though  not  to  their  full  extent,  in  the  conflict  from 
which  we  seem  at  length  to  be  emerging.  The 
peace  for  which  so  many  prayers  have  gone  up  to 
God,  and  so  many  anxious  hearts  have  been  yearn- 
ing, appears  to  be  dawning  upon  us.  The  honoured 
Chief  Magistrate  of  our  Commonwealth  (who,  as  I 
learn,  has  just  gone  on  another  of  his  visits '  of 
sympathy  to  our  wounded  soldiers  in  Richmond*), 
has  invited  the  people  to  unite  this  day  "  in  render- 
ing thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies,  and 
especially  for  that  he  hath  been  graciously  pleased 
to  look  favorably  on  us,  and  make  us  the  instru- 
ments to  establish  the  right,  to  vindicate  the  prin- 
ciples of  free  government,  and  to  prove  the  certainty 
of  Divine  justice." 

The  response  to  this  appeal  will  be  general  and 
cordial.  Not  only  in  this  State,  but  throughout  all 
the  free  States,  the  voice  of  praise  and  gratitude 
will  resound  to-day.  On  thousands  of  altars  will 
sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  be  offered  to  the  God  of 
our  fathers.    There  is  cause  for  thanksgiving.    Four 

*  Governor  Curtiu's  generous  concern  for  the  sick  and  wounded  Penn- 
sylvania soldiers  throughout  the  whole  war,  have  won  for  him  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  our  Commonwealth. 
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years  ago,  on  the  Sabbath  after  the  attack  upon  Fort 
Sumter,*  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  address  you  in  this 
place.  May  I  be  allowed  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  the  sermon  delivered  on  that  occasion — a  ser- 
mon which  (as  I  find)  contains  no  thought  nor  word 
1  should  care  to  alter  to-day.  "As  yet  we  only  feel 
the  spray  of  the  billows  breaking  at  our  feet.  But 
the  storm  is  raging  off  the  shore,  and  the  tide  is 
swelling,  and  it  threatens  to  pour  itself  before  long 
in  fury  over  the  land.  It  is  not  for  man  to  say 
whether  it  shall  be  arrested.  ...  It  may  not  accord 
with  the  Divine  plan  that  we  should  escape  this 
conflict.  But  we  may  plead  with  Him  that  if  war 
must  come,  it  may  be  shorn  of  those  atrocities  which 
are  the  proverbial  characteristic  of  civil  wars.  We 
may  further  plead  with  Him,  to  bring  it  to  a  speedy 
end.  It  is  horrible  that  there  should  be  war  at  all : 
a  protracted  war  among  brethren  would  embosom 
all  the  curses  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of 
sin.  No  tongue  may  attempt  to  depict,  no  imagina- 
tion to  conceive  of  its  horrors.  Let  us  pray  that  its 
time  may  be  short." 

These  prophetic  apprehensions  have  all  been  re- 
alized. The  war  came.  Instead  of  ending  in  a  few 
weeks  or  months,  it  has  lasted  four  years.  And  as 
to  its  "horrors,"  they  have  even  exceeded  all  that 

*  April  21,  1861. 
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was  then  predicted.  What  occasion  can  there  be  to 
recount  theml  Have  they  not  been  the  burden  of 
our  daily  journals;  of  our  pubhc  assemblies;  of 
every  social  gathering ;  of  all  households,  and  of  all 
hearts'?  Is  there  any  family  that  has  not  been  made 
sick  and  sad  in  rehearsing  the  calamities  of  this 
wsLi'i  Is  there  any  congregation  where  its  thunder- 
bolts have  not  fallen,  and  laid  the  brave,  the  true- 
hearted,  the  loved  and  honored,  in  the  dust  1  Four 
years  of  fratricidal  strife!  Four  years  of  carnage! 
Four  years  of  prisons  and  hospitals  and  graves! 
Four  years  of  ever  accumulating  widowhood  and 
orphanage ! 

Oh,  beloved,  while  we  mingle  our  tears  with  the 
mourners,  we  have  cause  for  thanksgiving  to-day. 
We  must  and  will  rejoice  that  the  citadel  of  this 
great  revolt  is  conquered,  and  its  power  broken. 
We  must  and  will  be  thankful  to  God,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  servitude  which  nurtured  the  passions  that 
inspired  the  rebellion,  is  passing  away.  That  it 
must  fall,  became  apparent  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  of  April,  1861.  The  first  gun  fired  at  Sum- 
ter was  its  death-knell.  How  it  was  to  be  brought 
about,  it  was  not  for  man  to  say:  but  there  were 
those  who  felt  (as  I  certainly  did)  that  the  issue  was 
then  and  there  determined. 

In  a  published  sermon  preached  here  fifteen  years 
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ago,  it  was  said :  "  I  have  never  set  myself  to  defend 
slavery;  and  by  the  grace  of  God  I  never  will.  I 
concur  in  the  estimate  which  is  put  upon  it  by  the 
people  of  the  North,  and  by  tens  of  thousands  of  our 
Southern  countrymen,  that  it  is  a  colossal  evil ;  and 
that  no  consummation  is  more  devoutly  to  be  wished 
and  prayed  for  than  its  removal."  And  now  its 
"  removal"  has  come.  Not  in  a  way  which  any  one 
then  living  could  have  anticipated.  Not  in  the  way 
which  many  amongst  us  believed  would  be  the 
wisest  and  best  way — either  for  the  master  or  the 
slave,  for  the  government  or  the  people.  But  the  vast 
stream  of  Providence  rolls  on  regardless  of  men's  plans 
and  opinions;  and  he  who  will  not  yield  to  the  cur- 
rent, must  be  swept  away  by  it.  God's  purpose  is 
accomplished.  The  African  race  is  emancipated;  and 
the  land  redeemed  from  the  taint  of  slavery.  For  this 
let  us  offer  our  thanksgivings  to  God.  But  if  there 
should  be  thoughtful  Christian  men  who  "rejoice 
with  trembling,"  let  your  charity  bear  with  their 
weakness.  They  only  wait  to  see  the  result  of  this 
stupendous  revolution.  The  abrupt  and  violent  en- 
franchisement of  four  millions  of  ignorant  slaves,  is 
an  event  to  which  history  supplies  but  one  parallel. 
That  transaction  was  under  immediate  and  palpable 
supernatural  direction:  and  even  then  it  cost  forty 
years  of  painful  discipline,  and  the  lives  of  an  entire 
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generation  to  bring  the  vast  scheme  to  a  successful 
issue.  Let  us  praj  that  the  Pillar  of  cloud  and  of 
tire  may  reappear  for  our  guidance.  If  it  should, 
and  we  have  grace  to  follow  it,  this  will  prove  a  glo- 
rious deliverance  for  both  races.  But  if  we  are  left 
to  the  counsels  of  a  mere  mortal  wisdom,  it  may  one 
day  turn  the  rejoicing  of  the  land  into  mourning. 
It  is  both  our  duty  and  our  privilege  to  hope  for  an 
auspicious  result — auspicious  for  the  black  race, 
auspicious  for  the  white  race,  auspicious  for  our 
country,  and  for  our  common  Christianity. 

But  to  avert  the  evils  which  may  still  threaten  us, 
and  secure  the  advantages  that  may  be  within  our 
reach,  we  must  invoke  an  agency  which  the  wisdom 
of  this  world  has  sometimes  held  in  light  esteem. 
"  Blessed  are  the  Peace-makers  !"  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  government  to  enforce  the  laws,  to  sup- 
press insurrection,  to  bring  back  revolted  States  to 
their  allegiance,  and  to  reestablish  the  authority  of 
the  Constitution  throughout  all  the  land.  So  dear 
are  these  objects  to  the  hearts  of  the  people,  that 
they  have  counted  no  sacrifice  too  great  for  the 
accomplishment  of  them.  They  have  surrendered 
freely  their  property,  their  business,  their  domestic 
ties.  They  have  poured  out  their  life's  blood  like 
water.  And  in  our  thanksgivings  to-day  we  may 
not  forget,  that,  under  God,  we  owe  the  redemption 
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of  our  imperilled  heritage  to  the  patriotism  and 
courage,  the  skill  and  endurance,  the  toils  and  suf- 
ferings, of  our  army  and  navy.  Thanks  be  to  God 
for  the  favor  with  which  he  has  crowned  them,  and 
for  the  events  we  chronicle  to-day. 

But  when  the  government  has  finished  its  task, 
and  the  sword  is  sheathed,  and  the  turmoil  of  war  is 
hushed,  there  will  remain  a  work  to  be  done  which 
no  statesmanship  nor  valor  can  effect.  The  arrest  of 
fighting  is  not  peace.  The  only  peace  that  will  avail 
to  us,  is  one  that  penetrates  below  the  surface.  To 
allay  the  resentments  of  this  war,  to  lull  to  sleep  its 
fiery  passions,  to  restore  mutual  respect  and  esteem, 
and  thus  renew  an  actual,  not  a  mere  formal.  Union, 
— here  is  an  achievement  which,  to  any  eye  but  that 
of  faith,  must  seem  impossible  except  as  by  a  sort  of 
miracle.  Whether  it  is  to  be,  is  known  only  to 
Omniscience.     But  our  duty  is  plain. 

The  hour  has  come  for  the  Church  to  prove  her 
loyalty,  not  to  Caesar  simply,  but  to  her  own  and 
Caesar's  Lord:  to  show  whether  she  has  been  bap- 
tized with  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  or  with  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  A  broad  field  is  before  her;  and  her 
Master  summons  her  to  a  lofty  mission.  Will  she 
call  down  fire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  wrong- 
doers, or  will  she  go  to  them  and  bind  up  their 
wounds'?     Will  she  climb  to  the  top  of  Gerizim  with 
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her  mouth  filled  with  blessings;  or  will  she  stand 
upon  Ebal  and  utter  curses  from  the  rising  of  the 
sun  to  the  going  down  thereof^  Some  who  not  only 
claim  to  be  her  sons  but  minister  at  her  altars,  have 
within  the  past  week  made  the  air  ring  with  male- 
dictions which  took  the  thoughts  irresistibly  to  that 
scene,  where  a  guiltless  sufferer  cried  with  his  last 
breath,  "Father,  forgive  them:  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do !"  One  cannot  but  believe  that  if  He 
had  been  present  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  he 
would  have  turned  to  his  vindictive  followers,  and 
mildly  said,  "  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye 
are  of:  for  the  Son  of  man  is  not  come  to  destroy 
men's  lives,  but  to  save  them."  Is  there  anything 
in  the  plaudits  of  a  delirious  crowd,  that  could  soothe 
the  pain  of  such  a  rebuke  from  those  lips  % 

We  may  take  a  lesson  even  from  the  rigorous 
economy  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  had  committed  a  grievous  crime,  the  other 
tribes  assembled  a  powerful  army  and  marched 
against  them.  Twice  were  the  allies  defeated,  losing 
in  one  battle  22,000  men,  and  in  the  other  18,000. 
In  the  third  conflict,  they  succeeded.  Benjamin  lost 
25,000  troops.  Only  six  hundred  survived,  and  the 
tribe  seemed  about  to  become  extinct.  AVhat  course 
did  the  other  tribes  adopt '?  The  provocation  they 
had  received,  was  immense:  40,000  of  their  people 
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had  been  slain — enough  to  fill  the  land  with  mourn- 
ing. A  single  blow  would  exterminate  the  small 
remnant  of  the  offending  tribe.  Passion  would  have 
prompted  it.  But  natural  affection,  piety,  and 
patriotism,  forbade.  Instead  of  extirpation,  there 
occurred  a  scene  which  would  have  shed  lustre  even 
upon  the  brightest  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Christianity. 
"The  people  came  to  the  house  of  God,  and  abode 
there  till  even  before  God,  and  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  wept  sore;  and  said,  O  Lord  God  of  Israel,  ivhy 
is  this  come  to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  he  to- 
day one  tribe  lacking  in  Israel?^'  (Judges  xxi.  2,  3.) 
An  injured  and  suffering  nation,  in  the  flush  of  vic- 
tory, while  yet  mourning  their  own  dead,  come 
together  to  weep  over  the  terrible  but  righteous 
retribution  they  had  visited  upon  their  brethren,  and 
to  plead  with  their  covenant  God  to  preserve  the 
tribe  from  extinction.  There  was  a  moral  sublimity 
in  the  spectacle  enough  almost  to  move  a  heart  of 
stone. 

And  what  less  can  we  do"?  Can  there  be  a  Chris- 
tian here  who  is  willing  that  a  tribe  should  die  out 
of  our  Israel "?  God  forbid.  He  has  forbidden  it. 
What  means  this  long  delay  of  victory'?  Why  has 
He  kept  us  waiting  through  these  four  weary  years, 
and  tried  us  with  so  many  reverses  and  sorrows,  if 
not  to  teach  us  a  lesson  of  deep  contrition  for  our 
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sins ;  to  press  home  upon  our  hearts  the  conviction, 
that  His  controversy  was  no  less  with  us  than  with 
our  brethren;  to  chasten  the  exultation  of  our  day 
of  triumph ;  and  to  bring  us  into  a  state  of  mind  in 
which  we  might  offer  the  petition,  without  invoking 
his  anathema  upon  our  own  souls,  "  Forgive  us  our 
trespasses,  as  ive  forgive  those  who  trespass  against 
us'"?  He  who  cannot  read  these  lessons,  running 
through  every  page  of  these  mournful  annals,  is 
blind. 

I  am  not  speaking,  let  it  be  noted,  of  the  magis- 
tracy of  the  land.  I  meddle  not  with  the  high  ques- 
tions which  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  may 
force  upon  the  attention  of  the  government.  What 
justice  may  demand  at  the  hands  of  our  rulers;  what 
mercy  may  claim;  what  a  sound  policy  may  dictate, — 
these  are  points  which  I  am  content  to  leave  where 
the  Constitution  and  laws  have  lodged  them.  My 
business  as  an  unworthy  minister  of  the  Gospel,  is 
not  with  the  government,  but  with  individuals;  and 
not,  primarily,  with  the  world,  but  with  the  Church. 
I  speak  of  what  concerns  Christian  men  in  their 
private  capacity,  when  I  say  that  it  behooves  them  to 
tepress  in  themselves  and  discountenance  in  others 
all  malevolent  feelings.  Let  us  not  mar  the  truth 
and  purity  of  our  thanksgivings  to  God,  by  blending 
with  them  imprecations  upon  our  misguided  country- 
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men.  Have  they  not  plucked  down  upon  themselves 
a  ruin  so  awful  that  even  in  the  ends  of  the  earth 
every  one's  ears  that  hears  of  it  shall  tingle]  Is  not 
the  whole  South  a  desolation  1  "A  voice  of  wailing 
is  heard:  'How  are  we  spoiled!  we  are  greatly  con- 
founded, because  we  have  forsaken  the  land,  because 
our  dwellings  have  cast  us  out.  For  death  is  come 
up  into  our  windows,  and  is  entered  into  our  palaces, 
to  cut  off  the  children  from  without,  and  the  young 
men  from  the  streets !' "  "  All  her  beauty  is  departed : 
her  princes  are  become  like  harts  that  find  no 
pasture,  and  they  are  gone  without  strength,  before 

the   pursuer All  her  people   sigh;    they 

seek  bread:   they  have  given  their  pleasant  things 

for  meat  to  relieve  the  soul The  Lord  hath 

trodden  under  foot  all  my  mighty  men  in  the  midst 
of  me :    He  hath  called  an  assembly  against  me  to 

crush  my  young  men The  young  and  the  old 

lie  on  the  ground  in  the  streets:  my  virgins  and  my 

young  men  are  fallen  by  the  sword I  called 

for  my  lovers,  but  they  deceived  me Behold, 

O  Lord,  for  I  am  in  distress:  my  bowels  are  troubled: 
mine  heart  is  turned  within  me ;  for  I  have  griev- 
ously rebelled :  abroad  the  sword  bereaveth :  at  home 
there  is  as  death." 

This  is  the  picture  presented  by  that  once  beauti- 
ful land  to-day.     Superadded  to  poverty  and  want 
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and  exile  and  wounds,  their  cities  in  ashes  and  their 
homesteads  blighted,  there  can  be  scarcely  a  house 
where  there  is  not  "  one  dead,"  nor  a  heart  that  is  not 
filled  with  anguish.  Is  not  this  enough  1  Can  you 
still  talk  of  vengeance  1  Is  it  for  the  blood-bought 
Church  to  pray  that  these  sufferers  may  be  denied 
the  mercy  of  her  Lord?  Be  it  rather  her  grateful 
office  to  emulate  His  pity;  to  seek  out  and  reclaim 
these  wanderers;  to  heal  these  fatal  antipathies. 
The  field  is  white  to  the  harvest.  Even  here  at  the 
North  the  sweet  charity  of  the  gospel  has  been  trod- 
den under  foot.  Among  all  sects  and  parties  truth, 
candor,  and  Christian  kindness,  have  been  often  sacri- 
ficed to  prejudice  and  intolerance.  Relentless  passion 
has  sundered  the  sacred  bonds  of  brotherhood,  and 
divided  friends,  families,  and  churches.  The  call  is 
urgent.  Let  the  Peace-makers  go  about  their  work. 
There  is  not  one  of  them  who  may  not  do  something 
either  North  or  South,  to  rectify  hurtful  misappre- 
hensions, to  moderate  harsh  judgments,  to  check 
ebullitions  of  rancor,  to  extinguish  animosities,  to 
fan  the  lingering  spark  of  kindness,  to  encourage 
friendly  offices  towards  the  erring,  and  to  diffuse 
the  healing  influence  of  the  Gospel.  Here  is  what 
our  poor  bleeding  country  needs,  the  sure  and  stable 
peace  which  flows  from  the  cross.  "  Christ  is  our 
Peace."     He  must  bestow  it,  or  we  may  despair  of 
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seeing  it.  But  if  He  speak  the  word;  if  he  simply 
breathe  into  the  hearts  of  his  professing  people  his 
own  meek  and  lowly  temper,  and  send  them  forth 
through  the  land  to  be  Peace-makers  in  deed  as 
well  as  in  name ;  we  may  hope,  that  love  will  achieve 
yet  one  more  triumph  over  hate^  and  merge  even 
these  bitter  national  enmities  in  a  sacred  and  lasting 
concord. 

For  those  who  engage  in  this  heaven-born  work, 
there  is  a  "blessing"  provided,  the  grandeur  of  which 
no  tongue  may  describe.  "  Blessed  are  the  Peace- 
makers; for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."  Blessed — for  the  temper  that  animates  them 
carries  a  blessing  with  it  which  is  sweeter  than  the 
plaudits  of  an  admiring  world.  Blessed — for  God 
is  the  Great  Peace-maker;  and  this  Spirit,  which 
no  one  inherits  but  from  Him,  proves  them  to  be 
His  "children."  Blessed — because,  "if  children, 
then  heirs;  heirs  of  God  and  joint  heirs  with 
Christ!"  Here  is  a  domain  as  wide  as  the  universe 
— as  lasting  as  eternity.  It  belongs  to  the  Peace- 
makers.   Choose  ye,  whether  ye  will  have  part  in  it. 
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Philadelphia,  June  2,  1865. 
To  the  Rev.  Ilenry  A.  Boardman,  D.D.,  Pastor  Tenth  Presbyterian  Church. 

Sev.  and  Dear  Sir — Feeling  assured  that  much  good  would  result  from  a  dissemination 
of  the  .sentiments  contained  in  your  sermon  delivered  June  1st,  the  day  set  apart  as  one  of 
"  Humiliation  and  Prayer"  by  the  President,  we  respectfully  request  that  you  furnish  a 
eopy  for  publication. 

Truly  your  friends, 

ISAAC  R.  SMITH, 
JAMES  THOMPSON, 
THOMAS  A.  SCOTT, 

D.  HAYES  AGNEW, 
JOHN  STEWART, 

E.  P.  BORDEN, 

A.  LOUDON  SNOWDEN, 
J.  B.  ROSS, 
JOHN  DICKSON, 
JAMES  SCHOTT, 
BENJ.  MARSHALL, 
J.  SHIPLEY  NEVTLIN, 
H.  W.  PITKIN. 


Philadelphia,  June  5, 1865. 
Gentlemen — My  sermon  of  Thursday,  was  the  proper  and  promised  sequel  to  that  on 
the  "  Peace-Makers,"  published  a  week  or  two  ago.    It  gratifies  me  to  know  that  you  think 
the  sentiments  of  the  discourse  suited  to  the  present  crisis;  and  I  cheerfully  commit  the 
manuscript  to  your  disposal. 

I  am,  Tery  sincerely,  your  friend  and  Pastor, 

HENRY  A.  BOARDMAN. 
To  Isaac  R.  Smith,  Esq., 

Hon.  James  Thompson,  and  others. 
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THE    PEACE   ¥E    KEED 


Ejihesians  ii.  14. 

FOR    HE    IS    OUR   PEACE    WHO    HATH    MADE    BOTH    ONE,    AND    HATH    BROKEN 
DOWN   THE    MIDDLE    WALL    OF    PARTITION    BETWEEN    US. 

What  can  we  do  for  our  country"?  This  question- 
lies  upon  every  heart.  And  the  feeling  will  be,  that 
no  day  could  be  more  suitable  for  the  consideration 
of  it  than  the  present.  We  are  called,  it  is  true,  to 
mourning;  summoned,  in  the  fitting  words  of  our 
President,  "  to  humble  ourselves  before  Almighty 
God,"  and  to  pray  that  our  recent  "bereavement 
may  be  sanctified  to  the  nation."  Of  the  greatness 
of  this  bereavement;  of  the  character  and  services  of 
our  departed  Chief  Magistrate;  of  the  inscrutable 
purpose  of  that  Providence  which  permitted  him  to 
die,  and  that  by  an  assassin's  hand,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  rebellion  was  tottering  to  its  fall,  and 
all  his  powers  were  absorbed  in  devising  wise  and 
generous  plans  for  the  early  pacification  of  the  coun- 
try; of  these  and  their  kindred  topics,  I  have  already 
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spoken  to  you.  They  have  been  the  theme  of  three 
formal  religious  services  in  this  house:  and  nothing 
has  been  omitted  which  could  testify  our  mutual 
respect  for  the  memory  of  the  dead;  and  our  pro- 
found sense  of  the  solemnity  with  which  God  is 
addressing  us  in  this  awful  and  mysterious  visita- 
tion. It  will  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of 
these  past  observances,  if  we  dedicate  this  day  to 
the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Lincoln  sacrificed  his  life. 
From  the  hour  Richmond  fell,  to  the  evening  of  his 
foul  murder,  the  one  thought  which  engrossed  his 
mind,  was,  "  How  can  we  best  secure  a  just  and 
stable  peace  1"  It  appears  to  me  that  we  can  pay  no 
better  tribute  to  his  memory,  than  by  taking  up  this 
question,  or  its  fair  equivalent,  "  What  can  we  do 
for  our  country'?"  and  carefully  weighing  it  in  its 
bearing  upon  our  personal  duty. 

The  country  will  need  the  help  of  all  its  faithful 
children.  We  have  been  tried  by  four  years  of  war. 
In  no  spirit  of  boasting,  but  with  humble  gratitude 
to  God,  we  may  claim,  that  the  nation  has  borne 
this  fiery  ordeal  better  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. Our  government  has  withstood  the  shock 
of  this  mighty  rebellion.  Vast  as  has  been  the  ex- 
penditure of  men  and  means,  our  resources  are  not 
exhausted.  We  emerge  from  the  sanguinary  con- 
flict, not  defeated  and  dismembered,  but  still  one 
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people,  under  one  government,  and  with  an  un- 
divided country.  For  these  priceless  blessings  let 
us  offer  our  thanksgivings  to  God.  But  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  our  work  is  done.  We  simply  ex- 
change one  course  of  discipline  for  another.  The 
return  of  peace  will  bring  its  trials  not  less  certainly 
than  the  progress  of  the  war. 

With  nations,  as  with  individuals,  success  is  a 
severe  crucible  to  character.  But  this  is  a  small 
part  of  the  test  to  which  we  are  to  be  subjected, 
The  principles  involved  in  this  war,  are  those  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  government. 
Some  of  these  have  been  decisively  and,  as  we  may 
hope,  permanently  settled.  But  others  which  have 
been  evoked  in  the  course  of  the  contest,  are  still  in 
controversy  among  the  ablest  and  most  patriotic 
friends  of  the  Union.  Still  further,  every  great  civil 
war,  our  own  among  them,  gives  birth  to  numerous 
questions  among  the  most  intricate  upon  which  any 
government  can  be  called  to  pass — questions  of  jus- 
tice and  mercy,  of  amnesty  and  indemnity,  of  recon- 
struction, of  confiscation,  of  local  military  rule,  and 
the  like;  in  our  case,  multiplied  and  complicated 
by  the  unique  and  delicate  relations  of  the  Federal 
and  State  charters. 

It  is  still  more  to  our  present  purpose,  to  advert 
to  the  desolations  caused  by  the  war:  the  immense 
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regions  devastated;  the  breaking  up  of  churches,  and 
schools,  and  courts  of  justice ;  and  the  unavoidable 
demoralization  incident  to  such  a  contest.  Then 
there  are  the  perils  inseparable  from  the  disbanding 
of  large  armies.  There  are  questions  concerning 
asylums  and  hospitals  for  the  thousands  of  brave 
men  who  have  suffered  in  defence  of  the  country. 
There  are  the  many  difficult  problems  growing  out 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery.  And  above  all,  there  are 
the  sorrows  and  the  passions  of  the  war;  its  bereave- 
ments, its  wrongs,  its  estrangements,  its  implacable 
animosities. 

All  these  things  are  before  us.  They  may  suffice 
(without  enlarging  the  details,)  to  show  something 
of  the  greatness  and  difficulty  of  the  task  devolved 
upon  us.  I  do  not  say  that  the  prospect  should 
intimidate  or  discourage  us.  I  do  not  feel  this. 
He  who  has  been  with  us  in  six  troubles,  in  seven 
will  not  forsake  us.  But  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  realities  of  our  condition.  We  are  not  to 
indulge  the  pleasant  conceit  that  because,  through 
God's  blessing,  the  rebellion  is  subdued  and  the 
land  purged  of  the  taint  of  slavery,  our  trials  are  at 
an  end  and  our  work  finished.  Let  us,  rather,  look 
at  things  as  they  are.  Let  us  without  fear  and 
without    passion    survey   the    new   field   which   is 
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opened  to  us,  and   gird  ourselves  for  its  high  de- 
mands. 

A  lofty  mission  it  is  that  invites  our  efforts.     To 
heal    our   country's   wounds;    to  repair   its   desola- 
tions ;  to  soothe  its  sorrows ;  to  allay  its  enmities ; 
to  replace   prejudice,    discord,  and   confusion,  with 
candor,  respect,  and  kindness ;    and  to  resuscitate 
the  various  agencies,  moral  and  material,  which  may 
cement  the  Union,  and  renew  its  prosperity; — this 
is  the  sublime  task  which  invites  the  generous  co- 
operation of  all  lovers  of  their  country.     Its  diffi- 
culty is  conceded.     But  there  is  a  power — and  only 
one — by  which  it  can  be  accomplished.     It  is  the 
power  named  in  the  text — the  religion  of  Christ: 
"For  He  is  our  Peace  who  hath  made  both  one, 
and  hath  broken  down  the  middle  wall  of  partition 
between  us."     That  solid  and  towering  wall  had  for 
fifteen   centuries    separated    the    two    races.     The 
numerous  assaults  made  upon  it,  were  as  abortive  as 
javelins  hurled  against  an  armored  vessel.     It  was 
invincible    to   force.     Argument    recoiled   from    it. 
Time,  which  changes  all  things,  only  strengthened 
its  buttresses   and    enlarged   its    towers.     Alike  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  as  a  conqueror  in  Jerusa- 
lem and  a  captive  in  Babylon,  as  the  lord  of  the 
Canaanite  and  the    slave  of  the    Roman,  the  Jew 
ceased  not  to  despise  the  Gentile,  as  the  Gentile, 
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also,  continued  to  hate  the  Jew.  But  there  was  One 
greater  than  Jew  or  Gentile  who  appeared  among 
them,  and  died  a  malefactor's  death.  And,  won- 
derful to  relate,  they  who,  agreeing  in  nothing 
else,  struck  hands  to  crucify  Him,  as  they  stood 
before  His  cross,  felt  their  mutual  enmity  turn  to 
love.  The  middle  wall  of  partition  between  them 
fell  down  at  His  presence;  the  estrangements  of 
centuries  disappeared;  and  they  mingled  together 
as  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd. 

Here  is  hope  for  us.  Such  is  the  union  we  need, 
and  such  the  means  by  which  it  can  be  effected. 
One  may  say  this  without  disparaging  the  functions 
of  the  State.  The  rapid  survey  we  have  just  taken 
of  the  condition  of  the  country,  may  suffice  to  show 
the  magnitude  of  the  interests  with  which  the  State 
has  to  deal,  and  the  difficulties  it  must  grapple  with 
in  the  settlement  of  our  affairs.  Into  those  matters 
it  is  not  for  the  pulpit  to  intrude.  Whenever  our 
rulers  need  its  advice  in  disposing  of  purely  political 
questions,  it  is  to  be  presumed  they  will  ask  it. 
Until  then,  it  is  not  very  apparent  how  anything  is 
to  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  public  order  or  public 
virtue,  by  the  pulpit's  undertaking  to  dictate  to  the 
government  what  it  shall  do  in  respect  to  the 
punishment  of  treason,  reconstruction,  the  extension 
of  the  suffrage,  or  any  of  the  kindred  topics  now  so 
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much  agitated.  We  may  safely  leave  these  ques- 
tions where  the  Constitution  and  laws  have  lodged 
them.  The  disposition  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of 
the  Church  for  adjudication,  betrays,  it  appears  to 
me,  an  unfortunate  confusion  of  ideas  concerning 
the  respective  spheres  of  the  Church  and  the  State, 
and  must  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  both.  For,  on 
the  one  hand,  it  tends  to  unspiritualize  the  Church; 
and,  on  the  other,  it  envenoms  political  "disputes  by 
infusing  into  them  the  proverbial  rancor  of  theolo- 
gical controversy.  There  are  ways  in  which  the 
Church  can  help  the  State;  and  it  may  not  inno- 
cently withhold  its  aid.  Especially  is  it  bound  to 
come  to  its  assistance  in  a  great  national  struggle 
like  that  we  have  witnessed,  and  in  adjusting  the 
abstruse  problems  which  grow  out  of  it.  But  if  it 
mistake  the  means  and  methods  of  relief,  it  may 
sadly  mar  the  work  it  would  promote. 

The  true  way  for  the  Church  to  help  the  State,  is 
to  confine  itself  to  its  own  sphere,  and  do  its  own 
work.  This  is  what  4ts  Founder  did.  There  were 
grave  political  disputes  pending  at  the  period  of  His 
personal  ministry.  Every  device  was  employed  to 
induce  him  to  take  part  in  them.  He  steadfastly 
refused.  The  apostles,  and  the  ministers  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  followed  in  his  steps.  And  what  was 
the   result^     With    such   persuasive   and    growing 
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power  did  their  teachings  tell  upon  the  State,  that 
in  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time  the  empire 
exchanged  its  Paganism  for  Christianity.  Is  it  wise, 
or  modest,  or  safe,  to  contemn  our  Saviour's  exam- 
ple in  an  affair  of  such  vital  consequence  to  society, 
to  the  Church,  to  the  whole  world] 

And  why  should  the  Church  wish  to  arrogate 
the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  magistrate]  Its  re- 
sponsibilities are  weighty  enough  already;  so 
weighty  that  none  of  its  friends  need  ask  to  have 
them  augmented.  Nor  this  alone.  The  mission 
confided  to  the  Christianity  of  the  country,  is  as 
beneficent  as  it  is  arduous.  Such  honor  has  God 
put  upon  it,  that  he  calls  it  to  do  a  work  in  the 
pacification  of  the  country  which  the  State  cannot 
do.  The  grand  object  to  be  attained,  that  which 
underlies  and  pervades  all  the  momentous  issues 
now  agitating  the  public  mind,  is  to  bring  about  a 
general  and  hearty  reconciliation;  to  break  down 
the  wall  of  partition  which  has  long  divided  the 
North  and  the  South,  and  the  barriers  which  may 
separate  other  portions  of  the  people  into  hostile 
factions  or  parties;  and  make  them  all  one,  not  in 
name  merely,  but  in  deed  and  in  truth.  To  the 
government  it  belongs  to  re-organize  our  political 
system,  and  set  in  motion  its  complex  mechanism. 
The  formal  union  thus  renewed,  may  be  invigorated 
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and  cemented  by  the  wholesome  tendencies  of  com- 
merce, of  education,  and  of  social  intercourse.  But 
these  are  only  co-efficients.  The  true  amalgam  lies 
in  that  potential  influence  which  availed  to  make 
Jew  and  Gentile  "  both  one." 

For  no  other  agency  can  reach  the  seat  of  the 
malady  to  be  cured.  The  ordinary  contests  of 
political  parties  are  sufficiently  virulent;  but  they 
are  nothing  to  the  case  now  before  us.  Here  are 
sectional  jealousies  of  many  years  standing,  inflamed 
by  the  experiences  of  a  protracted  and  bloody  war. 
What  with  the  exultation  of  victory  and  the  chagrin 
of  defeat,  the  losses  and  wrongs  and  desolations  of 
the  contest,  and  the  vast  changes  it  has  wrought  in 
the  social  and  civil  condition  of  the  country  and  in 
the  tone  of  the  nation,  it  were  puerile  to  suppose 
that  the  heart-burnings  and  resentments  of  such  a 
period  can  be  healed  by  any  earthly  specific.  Fear 
or  favor  may  secure  obedience  to  law  and  outward 
tranquillity.  But  these  may  consort  with  implaca- 
ble enmities.  The  advantage  of  Christianity  is,  that 
it  lays  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  It  goes 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  inner  consciousness. 
It  aims  to  "make  the  tree  good;"  to  cast  its  living 
branch  into  the  bitter  fountain ;  content,  when  this 
is  done,  to  leave  the  fruit  and  the  streams  to  them- 
selves. 
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Other  reformers  have  recognized  the  importance 
of  this,  and  have  essayed  to  accomplish  it.  But 
they  have  uniformly  failed,  and  for  a  common 
reason.  There  is  but  one  Power  in  the  universe 
strong  enough  to  cope  with  the  human  heart ;  and 
they  could  not  command  it.  Christianity  does  com- 
mand it.  The  Gospel  of  Christ  is  God's  appointed 
instrumentality  for  subduing  and  re-moulding  hu- 
man nature.  In  His  hands,  we  are  as  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter.  Whatever  the  antipathies  and 
hatreds  of  this  war,  we  need  not  distrust  His  power 
to  remove  them.  Grace  has  wrought  marvels  even 
greater  than  this.  We  have  seen  it  in  the  case  of 
the  Jews  and  Gentiles.  It  is  going  forward  at  this 
moment  in  Africa,  in  New  Zealand,  in  Feejee;  where 
men  who  but  yesterday  were  cannibals,  are  to-day  sit- 
ting at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  clothed,  and  in  their  right 
mind.  Nay,  we  have  the  evidence  of  it  much  nearer 
home.  For  who  that  has  had  his  own  enmity  to 
God  turned  into  love,  can  doubt  as  to  the  efficacy 
of  the  Gospel  in  allaying  the  worst  animosities  and 
healing  the  most  pitiless  quarrels  between  man  and 
manl 

The  question,  "Can  the  North  and  the  South 
ever  become  one  again  in  affection'?"  is  heard  on 
every  side.  And  the  negative  answer  it  receives, 
is  natural  enough  to  those  who  regard  it  only  from 
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an  earthly  point  of  view.  But  "  is  anything  too 
hard  for  the  Lord'?"  Hopeless  as  the  task  might 
be  in  any  other  aspect,  it  ceases  to  be  hopeless  the 
moment  it  is  understood  that  we  may  commit  it  into 
His  hands.  To  do  this  in  good  faith,  is  the  para- 
mount duty  of  the  hour.  It  is  more  than  a  duty. 
It  is  a  great  privilege.  Rarely  has  God  given  to 
the  Christians  of  a  land,  an  opportunity  like  that 
He  now  offers  us.  We  use  no  unguarded  language 
when  we  assert,  that  the  Christians  of  our  country 
have  it  their  power,  by  God's  blessing,  to  bring 
about  that  thorough  pacification  for  which  all  hearts 
are  yearning.  For,  helpless  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves, the  treasure  of  the  Gospel  is  committed  to 
their  keeping,  and  the  Gospel  is  the  wisdom  of  God 
and  the  power  of  God.  It  has  proved  itself  the 
most  potent  influence  concerned  in  the  afi"airs  of 
the  world, — stronger  than  the  worst  passions  of  the 
heart;  stronger  than  prison  walls;  stronger  than 
armies;  stronger  than  the  might  of  hoary  empires; 
stronger  than  the  Arch-apostate  and  all  his  hosts. 
And  it  has  but  to  be  applied,  to  achieve  an  early 
mastery  over  the  asperities  and  separations  of  this 
war. 

"To  he  applied!''  Here  is  the  point  that  concerns 
us.  On  the  abstract  question  of  the  omnipotent 
energy  of  the  Gospel,  we  must  all  be  agreed.     But 
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is  our  Christianity  equal  to  this  emergency'?  Can 
it  take  in  the  grandeur  and  beneficence  of  the  work 
to  which  it  is  summoned?  Can  it  rise  above  the 
turmoil  of  earth,  and  address  itself  to  its  work  in 
the  temper  of  its  Master  %  Allow  that  the  provo- 
cations to  the  exercise  of  an  opposite  temper  are 
very  great :  that  this  rebellion  was  marked  with  a 
flagitious  criminality;  that  it  has  been  attended  with 
appalling  barbarities;  that  the  wrongs  and  sorrows 
it  has  inilicted  upon  the  North,  are  too  deep  and 
too  recent  not  to  be  most  keenly  felt.  Concede,  as 
we  must,  all  this:  does  it,  nevertheless,  annul  the 
obligation  which  rests  upon  us,  to  heed  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ,  and  tread  in  his  steps'?  The  Chris- 
tianity that  draws  its  inspiration  from  the  world ; 
that  recruits  itself,  not  from  the  word  of  life  and 
the  throne  of  grace,  but  from  the  fury  which  at 
such  crises  inflames  the  passions  of  the  multitude ; 
is  unworthy  of  the  name  it  bears,  and  faithless  to 
its  Lord.  It  is  no  lesson  of  Christianity,  that  we 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  such  a  rebellion,  or  attempt 
to  shield  its  authors  from  merited  punishment,  or 
say  or  do  aught  that  may  embarrass  the  functions 
of  the  government.  It  is  not  at  all  (I  repeat  the 
observation)  with  these  topics  I  am  dealing.  I 
speak  of  our  duty  as  professing  Christians ;  and  of 
the  mission  of  the  Church.     And  I  say,  that  it  is 
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not  for  Christian  men  and  women  to  go  to  the  world 
for  their  inspiration:  to  adopt  the  principles,  to 
cherish  the  resentments,  and  to  deal  out  the  male- 
dictions common  to  those  who  are  swayed  by  mere 
natural  impulses. 

The  dictate  of  this  earth-born  philosophy,  is, 
"  Beware  how  you  show  kindness  to  those  who  have 
by  word  or  deed  given  the  slightest  countenance  to 
this  rebellion.  No  matter  what  their  surroundings 
at  the  time,  let  none  of  them  ever  again  approach 
you.  Shut  your  doors  upon  them.  Never,  speak  to 
them.  Treat  them  to  the  end  as  your  enemies." 
This  is  nature.  And  if  the  Church  is  to  be  leavened 
and  controlled  by  this  spirit,  the  war,  though  ter- 
minated in  form,  must  go  on  indefinitely.  "  When 
will  this  war  end  1 "  said  a  friend  to  one  of  the 
bravest  and  noblest  of  our  Major-Generals,  one 
whose  name  is  never  mentioned  by  men  of  any 
section  or  party  but  with  respect  and  gratitude.* 
"  When  the  nation  is  brought  to  exercise  a  penitent 
and  forgiving  spirit.''  Well  said.  Christian  soldier : 
we  need  not  ask  in  what  school  thou  hast  been 
taught.  Nor  need  we  fear  that  in  the  end,  all  true 
disciples  of  Christ  will  approve  of  this  spirit. 
Amidst  the  scenes  of  horror  and  sadness  which  have 
lately  passed  before  us,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
exasperated  feeling  should  have  driven  even  some 

*  General  Anderson.  * 
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Christian  men  from  their  ;  moorings.  But  they  are 
tolerably  certain  to  come  back  to  their  anchorage. 
No  one.who  has  had  experience  of  God's  mercy  will 
maintain,  except  under  some  gust  of  passion,  that 
the  priest  and  the  Levite  were  right  in  "  passing  by 
on  the:  other'  side,"  'and  that  the  Samaritan  should 
have  done  the  same.  Such;  an. one  may.  try  to  argue 
himself  into  the  belief  that  {like  Jonah)  he  "  does 
weir'  to  indulge; a'  stern,  unforgiving  spirit.  But 
grace  will  prevail  over  -  nature,;  and  truth  over 
sophistry.:  He'  cannot  quite  obliterate  from  his 
heart  those  .divine- lessons,  "Ye  have  heard  that  it 
hath  been  said.  Thou  shalt  love  •  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy.'  But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;,  do  good  to  them_ 
that  hate  you;  and  pray  for  them  which  despitefully 
use  you  and  persecute  you."  These  words,  enforced 
by  that  most  touching  of  all  prayers,  "jPa^Aer, /o?*- 
give  them;  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!" make 
it  very  hard  for  a  Christian  to  harbor  vindictive 
feelings  even  towards  those  who  may  have  grossly 
wronged  him.  Conscience  will  keep  up  its  latent 
protest.  And  love  will  wrestle  with  hate.  And 
by  and  by  mercy  will  triumph  over  wrath;  and  He 
who  heareth  in  secret,  will  hear  the  relenting 
brother  cry,  "Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge !"     Whenever   this   spirit  comes  to  pervade 
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the  Church,  the  land  will  soon  be  healed  of  its  deadly 
wounds. 

Do  not  understand  me  as  intimating  by  these  ob- 
servations, that  this  office  of  conciliation  lies  exclu- 
sively at  our  door.  The  obligations  imposed  by  our 
religion,  rest  upon  all  who  bear  the  Christian  name. 
If  I  refer  to  our  own  sins,  it  is  because  the  recog-- 
nized  object  of  a  day  of  humiliation  is  to  consider 
our  own  sins,  not  those  of  our  neighbors.  If  I  dwell 
upon  our  own  duties,  it  is  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  they  are  our  own.  And  it  were  of  slight  avail 
to  set  forth  here  the  sins  and  duties  of  people  who 
are  a  thousand  miles  away.  Could  I  make  my  voice 
to  be  heard  at  the  South,  I  should  not  stop  with 
inculcating  these  lessons  of  kindness  and  forbearance 
which  I  am  urging  upon  you.  In  a  great  contest 
like  this,  it  is  not  for  man  to  apportion  among  dif- 
ferent classes,  the  criminality  which  may  attach  to 
each.  But  if  (as  you  have  been  constantly  taught 
from  this  pulpit)  rebellion  against  lawful  govern- 
ment be  a  sin,  then  the  ministers  and  churches  of 
the  South  have  assumed  a  fearful  responsibility  in 
the  part  they  have  acted  in  this  war.  The  impera- 
tive requisition  Christianity  lays  upon  them,  is,  that 
they  repent  of  this  great  iniquity;  and  return  with- 
out delay,  and  counsel  others  to  return,  to  their 
allegiance.     And  assuredly  it  is  for   them,  no  less 
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than  for  ourselves,  to  exercise  charity  towards  their 
brethren:  to  seek  to  renew  the  bonds  of  Christian 
fellowship  which  have  been  so  rudely  sundered:  and 
to  leave  nothing  undone  which  may  help  to  redress 
the  grievous  injuries  inflicted  through  their  agency 
both  upon  the  country  and  upon  the  cause  of  Christ. 
But  our  personal  concern  with  this  matter  is  nearer 
home.  Enough  that  the  whole  land  needs,  and 
must  have,  the  ameliorating  influence  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion;  and  that  the  necessity  for  it  is 
becoming  more  apparent  every  day.  We  have 
reached  an  epoch  when  we  cannot  dispense  with  it. 
So  radical  are  the  changes  in  our  condition,  occasioned 
by  the  war,  that  we  may  justly  regard  ourselves  as 
entering  upon  a  new  and  pregnant  Cycle  in  our 
career.  This  is  clearly  the  popular  sentiment.  It 
meets  us  in  all  our  Journals.  It  is  the  favorite 
common-place  of  political  orators.  It  is  the  burden 
of  our  social  gatherings.  It  is  a  familiar  topic  with 
the  pulpit.  All  eyes  are  bent  towards  the  future; 
and  all  tongues  (or  nearly  all)  are  depicting  the 
career  of  unexampled  triumph  and  splendor  which 
awaits  us.  This  is  not  surprising.  The  resources 
developed  by  the  war,  have  caused  as  much  astonish- 
ment among  ourselves,  as  among  other  nations. 
And  the  feeling  has  sprung  up,  that  a  people  en- 
dowed   with    such   apparently  inexhaustible  means 
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and  capable  of  such  achievements,  may  count  upon 
attaining  a  renown  which  will  pale  the  lustre  of  all 
other  kingdoms.  The  indisputable  fact  in  our  con- 
dition, is,  that  the  various  elements  of  power  per- 
taining to  our  lot,  have  been  stimulated  to  an  intense 
activity.  The  country  is  all  alive.  Alike  in  the 
realms  of  matter  and  of  mind;  in  every  sphere  of 
thought  and  in  every  department  of  labor;  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  morals;  in  husbandry,  mechanics, 
and  commerce;  no  less  than  in  politics  and  martial 
affairs;  everything  has  acquired,  or  is  acquiring,  a 
momentum  which  cannot  fail  to  work  out  vast 
results  for  good  or  for  ill.  Whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  is  a  question  of  profound  moment;  and  one  that 
is  likely  to  depend  largely  upon  the  use  to  which  we 
put  our  Christianity.  It  needs  no  Daniel  or  Isaiah 
to  predict  how  far  the  golden  visions  of  our  en- 
thusiasts will  be  realized,  if  with  this  sudden  revival 
of  all  the  secular  agencies  which  shape  the  destinies 
of  nations,  we  miss  a  revival  of  the  spirit  and  prac- 
tice of  true  religion.  There  is  no  other  power 
strong  enough  to  hallow  and  control  these  restless 
elements.  And  by  so  much  as  they  are  whetted 
into  this  unwonted  vigor,  by  thus  much  do  they 
require  to  be  attempered  and  guided  by  the  sacred 
energy  of  the  Gospel. 

The  exigency  which  demands  this  saving  influence 
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is  upon  US  now.  The  transition  from  war  to  peace 
involves  a  severe  trial  of  national  character.  In  our 
case  the  delicacy  and  hazards  of  the  change,  are 
augmented  by  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  we 
have  been  engaged,  and  by  the  gigantic  size  of  our 
armies.  Here  are  a  half  million  of  men  (North  and 
South)  to  be  disbanded.  The  principles  and  habits 
they  have  acquired  in  the  garrison  and  the  camp,  are 
to  be  exchanged  for  the  sober  pursuits  of  trade  and 
agriculture.  The  excitement  which  has  formed  so 
large  a  part  of  the  daily  aliment  of  the  country  for 
four  years,  is  to  be  withdrawn.  The  energies  of  the 
nation  are  to  be  trained  into  new  channels,  and 
directed  to  objects  as  foreign  as  possible  from 
marches  and  battles,  and  defeats  and  victories.  Such 
a  revolution  will  tax  the  virtue  of  our  people  as 
severely  as  that  through  which  they  passed  in  so 
abruptly  exchanging  the  plough  and  the  anvil  for 
the  sword  and  the  musket.  We  need  not  distrust 
the  issue.  But  every  one  must  see  that  the  experi- 
ment will  put  a  fresh  strain  upon  our  social  and 
political  system;  and  that  all  the  resources  our 
Christianity  can  command,  will  be  required  to  con- 
duct it  to  a  successful  issue.  This  is  the  only  lever 
by  which  the  country  can  be  let  down  gently  and 
safely  from  a  state  of  war  to  a  state  of  peace. 

This,  however,  is  but  the  first  step.     If  we  would 
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guard  against  disaster  in  the  new  career  upon  which 
we  are  entering,  the  nation  at  large  (as  just  inti- 
mated) must  be  more  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
the  influence  of  genuine  religion.  To  this  benign 
influence  we  may  look  to  work  some  amelioration- 
in  our  politics.  Long  before  the  war,  the  tendency 
to  deterioration  in  this  quarter  had  become  too" 
glaring  to  be  denied.  Good  men  of  all  parties 
united  in  reprobating  the  acrimony,  the  duplicity, 
and  the  venality,  which  were  carried  into  our  elec- 
tions ;  as  they  also  deplored  the  prevailing  and 
criminal  indifi"erence  to  politics  among  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  Union.  We 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  these  grave  delinquencies. 
Let  not  the  lesson  be  lost  upon  us.  The  remedy  is 
as  obvious  as  it  is  practicable.  It  lies  not  vrith  the 
pulpit.  When  the  pulpit  meddles  with  party 
politics,  it  becomes  an  engine  of  mischief.  But  it 
may  and  must  enforce  upon  the  people  the  duty  of 
carrying  into  their  politics  the  truthfulness,  the 
integrity,  and  the  charity,  to  which  they  are  bound 
in  every  other  sphere.  This  is  the  reform  we  need. 
There  is  intelligence,  and  honor,  and  Christian  rec- 
titude enough  in  the  country  to  eff'ect  it.  And 
piety  and  patriotism  alike  demand  that  no  effort 
shall  be  spared  for  accomplishing  it. 

If   I  forbear  to  dwell   upon   the   necessity  of  a 
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revived  Christianity  as  the  only  adequate  counter- 
active to  the  alarming  growth  of  dishonesty  through- 
out the  land,  it  is  simply  because  I  have  on  other 
occasions  said  all  that  I  cared  to  say  to  you  on  this 
subject. 

But  there  are  two  phenomena  in  our  condition 
too  vitally  connected  with  the  subject  before  us,  to 
be  passed  over  in  silence.  One  of  these,  is  the 
colonizing  of  the  immense  regions  lying  between 
the  Mississippi  *river  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
volume  of  emigration  now  pouring  itself  into  those 
regions,  is  without  precedent.  Not  only  are  most 
of  the  existing  Territories  preparing  to  put  on  the 
habiliments  of  States,  but  still  other  States  formed 
out  of  that  broad  area  will  soon  be  knocking  at  our 
door  for  admission  into  the  Union.  There  is  room 
enough  there  for  as  many  separate  commonwealths 
as  were  included  in  the  original  confederation. 
Who  would  have  it  otherwise'?  Let  them  come 
and  welcome — laden  with  their  corn  and  wine  and 
oil,  and  glittering  in  raiment  of  gold  and  silver, 
outvying  the  visions  of  Oriental  fable.  But  to 
make  them  doubly  welcome ;  to  insure  their  coming 
as  an  element  of  strength  and  not  of  weakness  to 
the  Republic;  we  must  see  to  it  that  these  endless 
trains  winding  across  our  Western  prairies,  take  the 
Bible  with   them;    that   the   foundations  of   these 
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new  States  be  laid,  not  upon  slavery,  not  upon 
abstract  and  unsanctified  theories  of  liberty,  not 
upon  mere  prowess  and  enterprise,  but,  in  the  faith 
and  fear  of  God,  upon  the  immutable  principles,  of 
his  word.  AVe  must  see  to  it,  that  the  Church 
and  the  School  pitch  their  tents  beside  every 
encampment,  and  take  possession  of  every  village 
and  hamlet.  And  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact,  that  if  these  distant  communities  are  to  be 
clasped  indissolubly  to  the  older  States,  we  must 
not  trust  implicitly  to  charters  and  rail-roads,  but 
superadd  to  these  the  sacred  bonds  which  "  He  who 
is  our  Peace"  will  throw  around  them. 

The  other  topic  referred  to  is  the  anomalous 
condition  of  the  South.  We  cannot  mistake  in 
assuming  that  the  rebellion  has  shattered,  where  it 
has  not  completely  disorganized,  both  the  educa- 
tional and  the  ecclesiastical  systems  in  the  Southern 
and  Border  States.  To  repair  these  ruins;  to 
rebuild  churches  and  school-houses;  to  renew  the 
ordinances  of  the  Sanctuary;  to  disseminate  the 
Scriptures;  and,  generally,  to  sustain  and  diffuse 
the  healthful  influence  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
throughout  those  desolated  regions : — here  is  a  mis- 
sion to  be  undertaken  by  the  Church,  the  importance 
of  which  cannot  be  exaggerated.  But  this  is  only 
a   part  of   the   truth.     Here   are   four   millions   of 
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emancipated  slaves  to  be  cared  for.  Whatever 
diversity  of  sentiment  may  have  existed  in  respect 
to  slavery,  all  will  agree  as  to  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  springing  out  of  its  abrogation.  Most 
of  these  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  civil 
authority.  Our  concern  as  Christians  with  the 
subject,  is  twofold.  In  some  form,  this  great  mass 
of  ignorant  people  must  be  brought  under  the 
influence  of  a  thorough  religious  training.  This 
is  indispensable  to  themselves,  and  not  less  so  to 
the  white  population.  Without  it,  there  can  be 
neither  tranquillity  nor  safety  for  either  race.  It 
pertains  exclusively  to  the  Christianity  of  the 
country,  to  devise  the  proper  system  or  systems 
for  effecting  this  object.  When  I  say  "  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  country,"  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Churches  of  the  Union  are  to  do  this  thing  in 
their  aggregate  capacity,  or  that  they  are  all  to 
take  a  direct  part  in  it.  I  simply  mean  that  it 
is  a  Christian  work,  and  Christians  must  do  it, — 
trusting,  however,  that  in  the  spirit  of  Him  who 
"makes  both  one,"  and  who  has  now  broken  down 
one  of  the  great  "walls  of  partition"  between  us,  the 
day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  Churches  of  the 
South  and  the  Churches  of  the  North  shall  be  found 
shoulder  to  shoulder  and  heart  to  heart  in  carrying 
it  forward. - 

Our  further  concern  with  the  matter  lies  here. 
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The  inherent  difficulty  of  many  of  the  political 
questions  concerning  the  African  race,  soon  to  be 
officially  passed  upon,  is  admitted.  Everything, 
then,  will  depend,  under  God,  upon  the  spirit  in 
which  these  questions  are  approached.  What  the 
emergency  demands  on  the  part  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  especially  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
people,  their  legislatures,  courts,  and  municipal 
authorities,  is,  preeminently,  a  spirit  of  wisdom,  of 
justice,  and  of  humanity.  There  is  an  urgent  neces- 
sity that  the  whole  social  structure.  South  and 
North,  be  imbued  with  this  temper;  that  so,  the 
great  experiment  may  proceed  upon  righteous  prin- 
ciples, and  result  well  for  both  the  American  and 
the  African,  and  for  our  common  country.  This 
temper  can  emanate  from  only  a  single  source — 
even  from  "  Him  who  is  our  Peace."  That  Divine 
faith  of  which  He  is  equally  the  spring  and  object, 
and  the  burden  of  which  is,  "  peace  on  earth,  good- 
will toward  men,"  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
fulness  of  its  love  and  mercy,  upon  the  magistracy 
of  the  land,  and  upon  our  whole  people.  Let  us 
hope  that  under  its  heavenly  guidance,  the  two  races 
may,  by  God's  blessing,  thread  this  perilous  laby- 
rinth, and  come  forth  at  length  into  a  "wealthy 
place." 

These    are   merely    specific   illustrations    of    the 
general  truth,  that  the  pervading  presence  and  power 
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of  the  Gospel  of  Christy  is  the  grand  necessity  of  our 
country.  In  every  quarter  it  needs,  instruction  and 
consolation.  It  needs  to  be  guarded  against  des- 
pondency and  against  presumption.  It  needs  to  be 
purged  of  the  pride  and  vainglory  vv^hich  have 
defaced  its  strength  and  splendor.  It  needs  to  be 
at  peace  w^ith  God;  that  so  the  peace  to  be  estab- 
lished within  its  borders,  may  be  just  and  pure  and 
lasting.  It  needs  to  be  taught  that  vv^ithout  the 
Divine  blessing,  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen,  the 
courage  of  our  armies,  the  skill  and  industry  of  our 
people,  and  our  opulent  resources  of  every  kind, 
will  prove  but  as  chaff  before  the  fire.  It  needs  to 
have  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our  population 
coming  together  once  more  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  amity,  and  combining  their  efforts 
to  retrieve  the  ruins  of  the  war  and  renew  our  for- 
mer prosperity.  These  wants  are  universal  and 
pressing.  Wise  legislation,  and  the  proverbial  en- 
ergy of  our  people,  may  do  something  toward  sup- 
plying them.  But  they  are  not  to  be  compassed  by 
any  earth-born  sagacity.  They  make  their  appeal 
to  the  Church  of  God;  to  those  who  having  been 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Great  Physician  and 
Peace-maker,  can  invoke  His  Omnipotent  grace 
and  His  unerring  wisdom,  to  provide  for  our  neces- 
sities, and  do  for  us  "exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think." 
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This  is  the  proper  office  of  the  Church.  By  the 
merciful  provision  of  her  Divine  Head,  she  is  set  to 
instruct  the  world;  to  enlighten  its  ignorance,  to 
rectify  its  false  judgments,  to  set  before  it  the  teach- 
ings of  God's  word,  to  assist  it  in  understanding  the 
lessons  of  his  Providence.  Her  mission,  further,  is 
to  keep  alive  in  the  world  a  sense  of  His  supremacy'; 
to  foster  in  men's  minds  a  feeling  of  their  depen- 
dence; to  check  the  ebullitions  of  passion;  to  re- 
press unholy  tempers;  to  strengthen  the  arm  of 
justice;  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness against  all  violence,  treachery,  and  cal-- 
umny;  and  to  nourish,  as  well  in  nations  as  in 
individuals,  the  habit  of  viewing  God  in  everything, 
and  everything  in  God. 

Such  being  the  nature  and  design  of  the  Church, 
it  is  of  the  last  importance,  that  she  should  not  now 
mistake  her  calling,  nor  decline  the  service  to  which 
the  course  of  events  so  clearly  calls  her.  We  are  all 
looking  with  a  natural  solicitude  to  our  govern- 
ment,— as  we  have  been  for  the  past  four  years,  to 
our  fleets  and  armies.  But  if  the  Scriptures  teach 
any  lesson  adapted  to  our  circumstances,  it  is,  that 
the  future  of  the  country  depends  much  more  upon 
the  Church  than  upon  all  human  agencies  put 
together.  There  is  no  interest  of  earth  so  dear  to 
God  as  his  Church.  It  is  the  only  organization  he 
has  preserved  from  the  beginning.     He  has  founded 
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nations  and  dynasties  without  number,  and  extin- 
guished them.  We  read  history  blindfolded  if  we 
do  not  see,  that  empires  and  governments  are  of 
slight  account  with  him,  except  in  their  relations  to 
that  immortal  kingdom,  which,  like  the  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain,  is  to  break  in  pieces  and  destroy 
all  other  kingdoms.  His  eye  is  upon  the  righteous 
of  a  land.  They  it  is  who  "  have  power"  with  him. 
Their  fidelity  to  God  is  the  most  vital  element  of  a 
nation's  prosperity.  And  their  general  defection  is 
always  to  be  marked  as  one  of  the  surest  sources  of 
a  nation's  overthrow. 

These  principles,  familiar  to  every  student  of  the 
Bible,  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  now.  Our  Chris- 
tianity is  on  trial.  The  responsibility  devolved  upon 
it  by  this  solemn  juncture  in  our  affairs,  is  great 
beyond  description.  Holding,  as  it  does,  the  only 
balm  that  can  soothe  the  country's  wounds,  and  the 
only  cordial  for  its  sorrows,  it  has  but  to  exert  its 
healing  powers,  and  all  will  be  well.  And  then, 
when  the  day  of  reckoning  comes,  it  shall  have  no 
cause  to  complain  of  the  penury  of  its  reward. 

There  are  those  who  will  deride  this  strain  of 
remark  as  betraying  a  needless"  anxiety  about  our 
future:  who  feel  that  having  triumphed  over  this 
rebellion,  we  can  afford  to  smile  at  all  other  diffi- 
culties. And  undoubtedly  the  goodness  of  God,  in 
bringing  us  successfully  through  the  war,   should 
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make  us  hopeful  as  to  His  favor   hereafter.     We 
may  well  feel  encouraged  as  to   the  final  issue  of 
these  extraordinary  scenes ;  but  onli/  as  we  trust  in 
"Him  who  is  our  Peace."     Had  our  Christianity 
as  a  nation  been  what  it  should  have  been,  the  rebel- 
lion could  not  have  happened;    and  we  had  been 
spared  these  four  years'  of  bloodshed  and  sorrow. 
We  have  conamitted  the  fatal  mistake  of  permitting 
our  material,  and  political,  to  outstrip  very  far  our 
spiritual,  growth.     To  repeat  the   error   after   this 
terrible  rebuke,  will  be  to  invite  fresh  judgments. 
For  what  are   the  most  powerful  nations  without 
God's  protection,  when  a  miserable  caitiff  may  in  an 
instant  of  time   plunge  twenty  millions  of  people 
into  mourning'?     If  we  ^YOuld  insure  for  ourselves  a 
prosperous   future,  we   must   become    a    more   tho- 
roughly religious  people.     Standing  as  in  the  shadow 
of  that  great  sorrow;  which  chills  the  joy  of  return- 
ing peace,  let  us  resolve  to  render  our  country  the 
noblest  service  she  can  receive  from  any  of  her  chil- 
dren, by  doing   everything  in  our  power  to  diffuse 
far  and  wide  the  influence  of  a  pure  Christianity. 
Let  us  do  what  we  can  to  retrieve  the  moral  wastes 
of  the  war;  to  establish  Churches;  to  circulate  the 
Scriptures;  to  sustain  evangelical  Missions.     While 
unfeignedly  thankful  for  the  issue  of  the  late  con- 
test, let  us  testify  our  grateful  appreciation  of  peace, 
by  allowing  the  passions  of  war  to  die  with  the  war. 
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Let  the  love  of  Christ  constrain  us  to  repress  in  our- 
selves, and  discountenance  in  others,  "all  bitterness, 
and  vv^rath,  and  anger,  and  clamor,  and  evil  speak- 
ing, and  all  malice."  Let  us  carry  into  every  sphere 
of  life  the  forbearance  and  the  charity  which  we 
daily  need  and  daily  experience  at  the  hands  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  Let  us  invoke  the  special  bless- 
ing of  God  upon  our  President,  who,  acceding  to 
that  high  dignity  under  circumstances  of  such  deep 
solemnity,  has  already  shown  himself  so  worthy  of 
the  cordial  respect  and  confidence  of  the  country. 
Let  us  cease  not  to  intercede  with  God  for  him,  and 
for  all  our  rulers;  that  He  may  shield  them  from 
violence,  sustain  them  under  their  burdens,  and 
endue  them  with  wisdom,  patience,  firmness,  and 
humanity  in  the  discharge  of  their  responsible  duties. 
Let  us  further  commend  to  His  loving  care  the 
mourners  all  over  the  land;  and  plead  with  Him  so 
to  sanctify  our  national  bereavement,  and  all  the 
afflictions  of  the  war,  that  the  nation  may  come  out 
of  this  furnace  purified  as  gold  that  has  been  tried  in 
the  fire.  Thus  shall  we  find  the  promised  Messiah 
to  be  our  Peace:  every  wall  of  partition  will  be 
broken  down;  and  our  restored  civil  Union  will  but 
typify  that  deeper,  holier  union  which  has  made  us 
"ALL  ONE  IN  Christ  Jesus." 
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ever  investigated  any  other  question  of  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
The  conclusions  forced  upon  him  at  the  time  have  been  con- 
firmed by  a  still  more  careful  study  of  our  Constitution  and  His- 
tory during  the  last  seven  months.  He  is  deeply  convinced,  not 
only  of  the  wrong  which  was  done  to  the  Louisville  brethren, 
but  of  the  permanent  and  wide-spread  evils  which  must  result 
to  our  denomination  at  large,  should  the  proceedings  of  that 
Assembly  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  final  policy  of  the  Church. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  could  not  remain  silent.  Fidelity  to 
his  own  conscience  compelled  him  to  put  forth  a  single  humble 
eftbrt  on  behalf  of  the  Church  of  which  he  has  been  for  so  many 
years  an  unworthy  minister.  And  he  now  ventures  respectfully 
to  submit  the  following  Essays  to  the  consideration  of  the  intelli- 
gent laity  of  our  communion,  and  especially  of  our  Pastors  and 
Ruling  Elders. 

Should  an  appeal  of  this  kind  require  an  apology,  it  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  most  strenuous  and  successful  exer- 
tions have  been  made  to  mask  the  real  issues  between  the  ma- 
jority and  the  minority  of  the  late  General  Assembly.  The  cheap 
device  for  this  purpose  consists  in  representing  the  minority  and 
all  who  agree  with  them,  as  "Declaration  and  Testimony  Sym- 
pathizers:" and  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  minority  embraced 
such  men  as  Drs.  Humphrey  and  W.  L.  Breckinridge  and 
others,  who  had  resisted  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  move- 
ment from  the-  beginning.  If  some  of  these  brethren  now  think 
it  best  to  acquiesce  in  decisions  which  they  withstood  to  the  last 
as  unwise,  unjust,  and  unconstitutional,  their  example  can  impose 
no  similar  obligation  upon  men  whose  consciences  forbid  them 
to  remain  passive  while  the  Constitution  of  the  Church  is  (in 
their  view)  treated  as  so  much  waste  paper.  There  are  many  of 
our  Pastors  and  Elders  in  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  other  districts, 
who  have  been  placed,  by  no  agency  of  their  own,  in  a  position 
in  which  they  have  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  the  General 
Assembly  and  loyalty  to  God.  The  Assembly  has  commanded 
them  to  do  what  (as  they  believe)  they  cannot  do  without  sin. 
See  this  point  stated  and  argued  with  singular  clearness  in  the 
"Address  to  the  Presbyterian  People  of  Kentucky,"  and  the 
"Reply  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Breck  to  Dr.  W.  L.  Breckinridge," 
quoted  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet.  The  two  documents  here 
mentioned,  probably  represent  the  views  of  a  majority  of  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky,  men  who  are  neither  with  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  nor  with  the  General  Assembly,  but  who  love 
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and  cherish  our  Constitution  and  the  Preshyterianism  of  the 
fathers.  The  position  they  occupy  is  one  which  entitles  them 
to  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all  true  men  in  the  Church. 

As  it  is  one  part  of  tlie  policy  adopted  by  the  leaders  on  the 
side  of  the  majority,  to  oppose  to  all  adverse  arguments  the  con- 
venient and  effective  reply,  "A  sympathizer,"  so  it  is  another  to 
hold  up  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  to  general 
reprehension,  as  a  set  of  unprincipled  men,  bent  upon  the  ruin  of 
the  Church.  The  author  of  these  Essays  has  never  hesitated  to 
express  his  conviction  of  the  serious  errors  into  which  these 
brethren  have  fallen,  and  of  the  wrong  which  they  did  to  them- 
selves, to  the  cause  they  had  at  heart,  and  to  the  Church,  by  the 
tone  and  terms  of  their  paper.  Nor  has  he  for  one  moment 
doubted  that  if  they  had  been  dealt  with  after  the  methods  of 
our  Book,  and  according  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  Church, 
they  would  have  been  convinced  of  their  errors,  and  frankly 
have  corrected  them.  This  conviction  is  founded  upon  a  personal 
acquaintance  with  a  few  of  the  brethren  in  question.  The  ears 
which  have  been  filled  for  months  with  such  philippics  against 
.  them  as  have  garnished  the  columns  of  several  of  our  religious 
journals,  will  hear  with  amazement  that  among  the  signers  of 
the  obnoxious  paper,  are  some  of  the  purest  and  best  men  of  the 
Church — men  who,  in  affixing  their  names  to  that  too  vehement 
protest,  had  as  little  thought  of  "defying  the  General  Assembly" 
or  "corrupting  the  Church,"  as  they  had  of  plotting  war  against 
the  Government.  Will  it  be  deemed  invidious  or  indelicate  if 
this  remark  be  illustrated  by  two  examples?  Let  one  of  them 
be  that  venerable  father,  the  Rev.  R.  L.  McAfee,  of  Missouri,  a 
man  whose  silvery  locks  and  tremulous  voice  and  apostolic  de- 
meanor and  modest  allusions  to  his  own  labors,  gave  additional 
pathos  to  his  touching  and  earnest  speech  before  the  Assembly, 
and  might  well  have  averted  thosq  harsh  censures  from  the  head 
of  one  grown  old  in  cultivating  the  Mission  fields  of  the 
Church.  For  the  other,  we  may  take  a  much  younger  man,  a 
few  years  only  in  the  ministry,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brookes,  of  St. 
Louis.  Dr.  Brookes  is  one  whom  the  Pastors  of  the  Church 
ought  to  honor.  The  congregation  over  which  he  presides  is 
not  only  one  of  the  largest,  most  cultivated,  and  most  influential 
in  our  connexion,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  congregation 
more  thoroughly  organized  or  trained  to  a  higher  degree  of 
efficiency.  The  Pastor  devotes  himself  to  the  proper  work  of 
the  ministry, — the  cure  of  souls.     Nor  does  he  labor  in  vain. 
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Of  his  admirable  little  book,  ''How  to  be  Saved,"  40,000  copies 
have  been  circulated.  The  statistics  of  the  Assembly  show  that 
there  must  have  been  something  akin  to  a  gentle  revival  of  reli- 
gion in  his  church,  from  the  date  of  his  settlement  until  now. 
Even  during  the  war,  from  1861  to  1866  inclusive,  the  additions 
by  profession  amounted  to  considerably  over  two  hundred,  and 
his  people  have  contributed  on  a  munificent  scale  to  the  objects 
of  Christian  benevolence.*  ~How  the  bare  suggestion  that  men 
like  these,  absorbed  with  the  great  interests  of  Christ's  King- 
dom, and  crowned  with  a  perpetual  Divine  benediction  in  their 
work,  could  deliberately  engage  in  concocting  a  scheme  for 
blasting  and  dismembering  the  Church  of  their  affections,  must 
stamp  itself  with  absurdity,  if  it  do  not  also  reveal  a  taint  of  ma- 
levolence. Certain  it  is,  that  among  the  most  conspicuous  and 
caustic  of  their  accusers,  are  some  whose  well-knowji  record  of 
grievous  pastoral  inefficiency  and  disrepute,  gives  them  slight 
color  of  authority  to  take  the  lead  in  maligning  the  faithful 
WORKING-MEN  of  our  commuuiou.  If  it  be  manifest  that  these 
brethren  in  their  jealous  concern  for  the  spiritual  jurisdiction 
of  the  Church,  have  done  things  "worthy  of  death  or  of  bonds," 
it  is  no  less  apparent  that  it  is  not  every  man  in  the  Cliurch 
who  can  afford  to  be  their  prosecutor.     The  recoil  of  a  piece  of 


*  Several  weeks  after  this  passage  was  written,  the  author  met  with  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

Walmit  Street  Church,  St.  Louis. — The  pastor  of  this  church,  Eev.  J.  H. 
Brookes,  D.D.,  on  Sabbath  last  made  the  usual  annual  statement  relative  to  the 
pastoral  work  of  the  church  for  the  previous  year.  It  was  gratifying  to  the 
Christian  heart  to  learn  that  there  had  been  one  hundred  and  five  additions  to 
the  church  during  the  year  1866 ;  seventy-two  on  examination,  and  thirty-three 
by  letter.  All  this  notwithstanding  the  excitement  consequent  upon  the  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Assembly  and  Conventions,  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera, 
which  widely  dispersed  the  membership,  and  the  protracted  absence  of  the  pas- 
tor, and,  in  addition  thereto,  his  ill  health  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year. 

During  that  time  the  church  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  fifteen  of  its 
members  by  death  :  honored  by  the  church  and  community,  and  now  that  they 
are  gone,  because  of  their  godly  lives,  remembered  with  pleasant  associations. 
Deeply  sorrowed  for,  only  because  they  were  deeply  loved. 

2505  pastoral  visits  were  made  by  the  pastor  and  his  earnest  working  session 
during  1866. 

Reviewing  the  past  year,  we  feel  that  the  Church  has  great  cause  for  rejoicing. 
Though  greatly  afflicted,  and  for  which  it  should  deeply  humble  itself  before 
God,  yet  of  a  truth  it  can  be  said,  God  has  been  with  her  in  her  sorrows,  blessing 
her,  and  multiplying  her  numbers. — Missouri  Presbyterian. 
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ordnance  is  sometimes  more  fatal  than  the  projectile.  The  late 
practice  has  already  occasioned  one  or  two  accidents  of  this 
kind,  and  more  may  follow. 

This  is  not  saying  that  error  and  wrong-doing  can  he  atoned 
either  by  honest  zeal  or  by  pastoral  fidelity.  ISTo  such  thought 
is  entertained,  nor  has  it  been  hinted.  But  the  Church  should 
be  able  to  put  a  proper  estimate  upo7i  the  current  wholesale 
denunciation  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony. 
To  get  at  this,  it  must  first  look  at  these  brethren  in  some  lights 
not  supplied  by  their  adversaries.  And  it  must  then  inquire 
whether  certain  of  the  leading  plaintiffs  are  entitled  to  come 
into  court  and  move  this  summary  judgment  upon  the  defend- 
ants. 

"  Quis  tulerit  Gracchos  de  seditione  quterentes  ?" 

These  remarks  have  no  reference  whatever  to  the  great  body 
of  our  ministers  and  people  who  accept  the  St.  Louis  decrees; 
save  only  that  those  among  them  who  have  imbibed  mistaken 
notions  as  to  the  characters  of  certain  of  the  arraigned  breth- 
ren, will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  learn  the  truth  concerning  them. 

The  ground,  however,  taken  in  these  Essays,  is  simply  this. 
Let  the  errors  and  offences  of  those  brethren  be  what  they  may, 
they  have  their  inaUenable  rights.  One  of  these  is  the  right  of 
being  dealt  with  according  to  the  compact  which  binds  us  to- 
gether in  an  organized  society.  It  is  no  right  either  of  theirs 
or  of  ours  to  violate  that  charter.  If  they  are  charged  with  the 
violation  of  it,  the  charter  itself  prescribes  every  minute  step  of 
the  process  to  be  pursued  in  investigating  the  charges.  An  in- 
flexible adherence  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  is  as  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  as  submission  to  constitu- 
tional authority  is  upon  the  individuals  of  our  communion. 
These  forms,  it  is  contended,  have  been  set  at  nought  by  the 
General  Assembly.  The  fundamental  principles  of  our  juris- 
prudence have  been  infringed,  and  every  minister  and  member 
of  the  Church  is  personally  concerned  in  having  these  wrongs 
redressed.  The  case  on  trial,  then,  is  not  merely  that  of  certain 
"I^ouisville  men."  It  is  the  case  of  every  one  who  has  sought 
truth  and  righteousness,  security  and  peace,  within  the  shadow 
of  our  wise,  beneficent,  and  Scriptural  Constitution.  It  was 
thought  that  a  calm  appeal  to  the  reason,  the  justice,  and  the 
Christian  kindness  of  the  Church,  on  a  foundation  like  this, 
might,  by  God's  blessing,  lead  to  some  beneficial  result.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  these  Essays. 
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The  first  six  of  them  were  published  under  the  signature  of 
"A  Minority  Man,"  in  the  Presbyterian.  The  MS.  of  No.  VII. 
was  returned  to  the  author  with  the  following  note : 

Office  of  the  Presbyterian. 
Rev.  Dr.  Boardman  : 

Dear  Sir : — We  must  respectfully  decline  publishing  the  en- 
closed. The  controversy  in  this  paper  has  changed  into  a  defence 
of  the  men  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  and  this  we  can- 
not admit  into  our  columns.  They  have  an  organ  of  their  own 
for  their  defence.  Further,  the  animadversions  upon  the  animus 
of  the  General  Assembly  are  not  such  as  we  think  we  ought 
to  publish ;  a  discussion  of  its  acts  we  are  willing  to  admit. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Editors  of  the  Presbyterian. 

November  24,  1866. 

The  author  is  happy  to  believe  that  this  note  will  invite 
special  attention  to  the  rejected  Essay.  If  he  is  not  mistaken, 
just  men  will  find  in  its  analysis  of  the  Assembly's  measures, 
matter  for  grave  reflection.  As  regards  the  strictures  contained 
in  the  above  note  (1)  It  will  be  clearly  seen  that  the  Essay  in  ques- 
tion is,  and  is  meant  to  be,  "a  defence  of  the  men  of  the  Decla- 
ration and  Testimony,"  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as  the  six 
preceding  Essays.  Not  one  of  the  Essays  defends  the  errors  of 
these  brethren.  Every  one  of  them  defends,  or  was  designed  to 
defend,  their  indefeasible  rights;  and  through  them,  the  rights 
of  every  minister  and  member  of  our  conmiunion.  If  the 
seventh  does  this  more  efiiectively  than  the  others,  all  the  better 
for  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness.  (2)  It  is  a  novel  idea, 
that  the  animus  of  a  Legislative  or  Judicial  body  is  not  a  legiti- 
mate topic  of  argument  in  discussing  its  acts.  The  files  of  the 
Presbyterian  will  show  that  it  has  never  hesitated  to  "animad- 
vert" alike  upon  the  acts  a;id  the  spirit  of  the  General  Assembly, 
whenever  in  its  judgment,  there  was  occasion  for  it.  And  how, 
on  the  maxim  it  now  puts  forth,  will  it  vindicate  the  extremely 
uncharitable  censures  upon  the  aims  and  motives  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  men  and  those  who  espouse  their  rights, 
which  have  so  copiously  illustrated  its  editorial  columns  during 
the  last  eight  months?  That  paper  for  "Nov.  24,"  the  very 
date  of  the  above  note,  contains  an  article  of  this  kind  (possibly 
from  the  same  pen  that  wrote  the  note)  as  unjust,  if  not  quite  so 
bitter,  as  some  of  the  circulars  and  letters  which  have  emanated 
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from  the  office  of  our  Board  of  Domestic  Missions.  This  is 
human  tiature  the  world  over;  the  judgments  of  men  are  enslaved 
to  their  sj-mpathies  and  prejudices.  For  the  rest,  the  reader 
will  decide  Avhether  anything  could  he  more  pertinent  to  the 
argument  in  hand  than  the  extraordinary /rttVs  mentioned  in 
No.  VII.  as  exhibiting  the  animus  of  the  Assembly  toward  the 
Louisville  men.  (3)  As  the  active  editor  of  the  Presbi/tcrian 
voted  with  the  majority  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  in  1865, 
that  the  controverted  acts  of  the  General  Assembly  of  that  year 
were  "unconstitutional  and  void,"  the  Church  hud  no  reason  to 
expect  that  he  would  defend  as  constitutional  the  far  more 
questionable  measures  of  the  Assembly  of  '6Q.  (4)  The  advo- 
cacy of  the  high-prerogative  theory  on  the  part  of  that  Journal 
is  in  palpable  conflict  with  its  own  teachings.  The  views  of 
constitutional  law  laid  down  in  these  pages,  are  the  identical 
views  maintained  by  the  Presbyterian  for  thirty-four  out  of  the 
thirty-six  years  of  its  existence.  It  would  argiie  little  for  its 
influence  with  its  readers,  if  they  should  show  themselves  ready 
to  repudiate  these  doctrines  on  the  first  challenge,  even  though 
the  challenge  come  from  itself.  We,  at  least,  who  have  been 
reading  the  paper  under  its  various  editors  since  1830,  must  be 
allowed  a  little  time  before  we  can  turn  quite  so  squarely  around 
in  our  interpretation  oi  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church. 
The  reader  will  see  on  referring  to  Kos.  I.  II.  and  III.  (for  an 
answer  to  the  first  three  articles  of  "  S.  J.  B.,"  see  addendum  to  No. 
II.,  and  for  some  remarks  on  the  recent  circular  of  "  R.  J.  B  ,"  see 
P.S.  to  No.  X.)  that  in  opposing  the  new  consolidation  theory, 
we  are  in  tolerably  good  compau}'.  If  such  names  as  Archi- 
bald Alexander,  Samuel  G.  Winchester,  Robert  J.  Breckinridge, 
and  William  M.  Engles,  and  such  titles  as  the  Biblical  Repertory^ 
the  Presbyterian^  the  "Act  and  Testimony,"  and  the  General 
Assemblies  of  '35  and  '37,  have  lost  all  authority  on  questions 
touching  the  nature  of  our  Constitution;  then,  indeed,  while 
men  slept,  a  mighty  revolution  must  have  passed  over  the 
Chuch.  We  need  not  dissemble  our  fears  on  this  point.  The 
whirlwind  which  has  devastated  the  land,  has  driven  the  Church 
fropi  the  moorings  which  had  held  her  fast  through  the  storms 
of  seventy  years.  We  see  no  ground  to  hope  that  she  will 
return  soon  to  her  quiet  anchorage;  for  falling  upon  a  place 
where  two  seas  met,  her  pilots  have  run  the  ship  aground;  and 
all  the  indications  point  to  her  remaining  ther.e  for  a  consider- 
able time.     In  other  words,  the  policy  which  has  brought  the 
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Churcli  into  its  present  condition  is  to  be  persisted  in.  The 
next  Assembly  will,  in  all  probability,  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
last;  enforcing  the  stern  discipline  decreed  against  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  men;  and  recognizing  the  small  minorities 
of  the  ^' ipso-fadoed"  Presbyteries  as  the  true  succession  of  those 
Presbyteries.  As  a  matter  of  course,  the  Church  will  lose  the 
greater  part  of  the  vSynods  of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and  pos- 
sibly important  congregations  in  other  quarters,  besides  suffer- 
ing in  various  ways  from  prolonged  agitation.  It  is  for  our 
ministers  and  people  to  consider  whether  we  can  aftord  this. 
Faithful  as  our  Church  was  to  the  ISTational  Constitution  and 
the  itnion  during  the  war,  can  our  older  pastors  and  elders  look 
with  indifi'erence  upon  the  renewal  of  controversies  which  should 
have  been  buried  with  the  war,  and  upon  the  process  of  disin- 
tegration which  is  going  on  before  their  eyes?  The  common 
taunt:  "These  people  were  always  in  sympathy  with  the  South, 
let  them  go,"  does  not  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an  argument  and 
carries  no  conviction  with  it.  Is  it  a  matter  of  no  moment 
whether  we  lose  or  retain  one  or  two  hundred  of  our  ministers 
and  churches?  Is  there  not  wisdom  enough'in  the  Church  to 
devise  some  plan  by  which  we  can  avert  this  blow  without  sac- 
rificing discipline?  Ko  one  charges  these  congregations  with  any 
offence.  Is  it  worth  while  to  drive  theln  from  our  fold?  Minis- 
ters die.     Churches  live.     Are  we  not  to  look  to  the  future  ? 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  our  affairs  too  delicate,  perhaps, 
for  general  discussion,  but  tOo  profoundly  important  to  be  passed 
over.  Is  the  Church  in  our  country  to  be  what  its  Divine  Head 
appointed  it  to  be,  or  the  vassal  of  political  parties? .  Is  it  to 
know  no  man  after  the  flesh — to  invite  to  its  altars,  indifferently, 
people  of  all  raiiks,  and  creeds,  and  principles,  and  complexions, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  alike,  or  is  it  to  set  up  an  inquisition 
into  men's  views  of  purely  party  questions,  and  frown  away  from 
its  ministrations  those  who  accept  or  reject,  as  may  be,  this  or 
that  line  of  public  policy  ?  Questions  no  less  grave  than  these  are 
emerging  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  war.  The  issues  involved  are 
not  those  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the  Union,  but  such 
as  divide  people  wherever  there  is  civil  liberty.  Sects  could  be 
named,  which  are  quite  as  homogeneous  in  their  politics  as  in 
their  faith:  they  wished  to  have  it  so,  and  they  knew  how  to 
effect  it.  If  this  is  to  go  on,  if  our  own  Church,  hitherto  one  of 
the  great  conservative  elements  of  the  country,  one  of  its  sheet- 
anchors  in  turbulent  times,  is  to  lend  itself  to  this  fatal  divorce 
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between  Cliristiariily  and  the  nation  as  sucli,  no  pen  may  attempt 
to  depict  tlie  calamities  it  must  entail  botli  upon  the  country 
and  the  cause  of  Christ.  Let  it  once  come  to  be  understood 
that  the  religious  denominations  are  to  be  allied  with  the  politi- 
cal parties  of  the  land;  that  we  are  to  have  "  Whig  Churches," 
and  "  Umon  Chwrhes,"  and  '■'■  Republican  Churches"  and  '■'■  Demo- 
cratic Churches"  and  the  like;  and  it  will  take  but  astride  or 
two  more  to  carry  the  nation  on  to  the  atheism,  the  anarchy, 
and  the  atrocities,  of  the  French  Revolution.  To  this  com- 
plexion hundreds  of  so-called  Evangelical  Churches  have  already 
come,  so  far,  at  least,  that  men  of  only  one  political  party  can 
worship  with  them  in  comfort.  And  if  the  warning  be  not 
heeded,  the  evil  may  increase  and  expand  .until  the  entire  Chris- 
tianity of  the  land  shall  be  drawn  into  the  seething  vortex. 
From  a  catastrophe  like  this,  involving  so  much  of  criminality, 
of  disgrace,  and  of  unimaginable  misery,  and  from  the  infatua- 
tion which  legitimately  leads  to  it,  may  a  merciful  Providence 
deliver  us. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY  OF  18G6. 


I. 

The,  consolidation  theory — The  true  issues — Doctrine  of  the  Biblical 
Repertory — Argument  from  the  Church  of  Scotland — From  the 
New-school  controversy. 

Messrs.  Editors — If  the  greatness  of  a  task  may  be  inferred 
fi'om  the  efforts  put  forth  to  accomplish  it,  the  sponsors  of  the 
late  General  Assembly  have  found  themselves  engaged  in  a 
work  of  considerable  difficulty.  Not  to  look  beyond  the  Pres- 
byterian, you  have,  I  think,  some  four  or  five  correspondents, 
each  of  whom  has  occupied  four  or  five  columns  in  attempting 
to  establish  the  consolidation  theory  of  our  system.  Every  week 
we  are  treated  to  elaborate  arguments,  resting,  for  the  most 
part,  upon /ore?]^'^  authorities,  designed  to  show  that  our  General 
Assembly  is  invested  with  the  plenary  power  of  the  Church,  and 
may,  at  its  own  discretion,  exercise  any  and  all  the  functions  of  the 
inferior  Judicatories.  These  dissertations  are  not  unfrequently 
garnished  with  sharp,  censures  upon  the  minority  of  the  last 
Assembly,  and  those  who  concur  with  them  in  sentiment,  as 
men  who  have  repudiated  the  settled  doctrine  of  the  Church, 
and  ^'adopted  the  identical  views  maintained  by  the  iSTew-school 
[party  in  our  controversy  with  them."  The  Princeton  RevieWy 
while  justifying  the  minority  in  their  votes,  by  declaring  that 
the  acts  of  the  Assembly  were  "uncalled  for,"  "needlessly 
JBevere,"  "adapted  to  foment  strife  and  division,"  and  "to  put 
in  jeopardy  important  interests,"  affirms  the  above  theory  with 
a  confidence  which  would  seem  to  defy  all  dissent.  AVith  those 
who  do  not  examine  for  themselves,  these  voluminous  and 
plausible  authorities  will  no  doubt  be  conclusive.  But,  happily, 
there  are  men  living  who  can  remember  the  time  when  this  doc- 
trine met  with  no  favor  in  our  communion;  and  who  are  too 
jealous  for  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  to  stand  by  without 
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remonstrance,  and  see  it  incorporated  with  our  polity.  The 
danger  of  this  has  become  imminent,  by  reason  of  the  sanction 
given  to  the  theory  in  question  by  the  last  two  Assemblies. 
Whatever  respect  may  be  due  to  the  formal  deliverances  of  our 
Supreme  Judicatory,  no  one  will  deny  that,  like  other  Synods 
and  Councils,  the  Assembly  may  err,  and  often  has  erred.  I^or 
will  there  be  any  dissent  from  these  two  propositions  (1)  That 
"an  unconstitutional  enactment  is,"  as  Dr.  Hodge  affirms,  "void 
ah  initio.''  And  (2)  That  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  our  min- 
isters and  people  to  use  all  proper  means  to  bring  about  a  repeal 
of  such^acts  of  our  Judicatories  as  they  believe  to  be  unwise  and 
oppressive,  even  though  they  may  not  challenge  their  constitu- 
tionality. 

The  issues,  then,  before  the  Church  are  these: — (1)  "Were 
the  acts  of  the  late  General  Assembly  warranted  by  the  Consti- 
tution? And  (2)  Were  they  wise  and  just,  and  suited  to  the 
condition  of  the  Church?  As  to  both  issues,  the  majorit}^  of  the 
Assembly  affirmed,  and  the  minority  denied.  The  Princeton 
Meview  affirms  as  to  the  first,  and  denies  as  to  the  second.  Very 
few  of  the  newspaper  writers  on  the  side  of  the  majority  grapple, 
in  applying  their  principles,  with  the  real  difficulties  involved  in 
the  proceedings  at  St.  Louis,  as  will  be  clearly  shown  before 
this  discussion  is  completed.  Had  they  even  succeeded  in 
proving  the  constitutionality  of  those  proceedings,  the  still 
harder  task  would  remain  of  vindicating  their  wisdom  and 
equity. 

The  argument  of  the  liepertory  and  other  writers  is  this.  All 
Church  power  is  derived  from  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and 
resides  in  the  whole  body  of  believers.  Therefore,  inasmuch 
as  the  several  judicatories  are  representative  bodies,  they  are 
clothed  with  the  same  power  which  pertains  to  their  respective 
constituencies ;  the  session  has  all  the  power  of  the  congregation ; 
and  the  General  Assembly  all  the  power  which  inheres  in  the 
entire  Church.  We  admit  the  premises,  and  deny  the  conclu- 
sion. Whether  the  General  Assembly  of  any  particular  denom- 
ination is  invested  with  the  plenary  povrcr  of  the  denomination, 
and  can  exercise  all  the  functions  of  the  inferior  courts,  depends 
altogether  upon  the  Constitution  the  Church  may  have  adopted. 
Take  an  analogous  case.  All  political  power  is  derived  from 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  resides  in  the  body  of  the  people. 
Does  it  follow  that  the  Legislature  of  a  State  may  assume  all 
the  powers  and  functions  of  the  several  municipal  and  private 
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corporations  within  its  territorial  area?  And  especially  under 
a  government  like  ours,  can  the  national  Legislature  do  what- 
ever the  State,  county,  and  city  authorities  may  do?  The  gov- 
ernment might  have  been  organized  upon  this  principle;  but  it 
was  not.  N^either  was  our  Church  organized  upon  this  principle. 
In  both  cases  the  Constitutions  actually  adopted,  provide  for  a 
certain  distribution  of  these  various  powers  and  duties ;  and 
these  Constitutions  are  as  binding  upon  the  supreme  as  upon 
the  subordinate  legislatures.  This  will  be  made  clear  to  demon- 
stration, when  it  is  considered  that  the  Presbyteries  might  now 
abridge  indefinitely  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
has  been  repeatedly  proposed  by  some  of  the  wisest  men  of  the 
Church.  These  changes  might  include  prohibitory  clauses, /or- 
bidding  the  General  Assembly  to  exercise  certain  of  the  powers 
it  now  has.  Would  such  a  Constitution  be  invalid?  And  if 
not,  what  becomes  of  the  theory  that  to  the  General  Assembly 
belong,  ex  necessitate  rei,  all  the  prerogatives  and  functions  of  the 
lower  courts  ?  The  Assembly,  it  is  manifest,  is  invested  with 
the  powers  assigned  to  it  by  the  Constitution — no  more,  no  less. 
By  that  compact  we  are  all  bound.  To  attempt  to  supersede  it 
by  the  dictum  that  the  supreme  judicatory,  simply  because  it  is 
supreme,  may  assume,  at  its  own  discretion,  all  the  powers  of  the 
other  courts,  is  to  substitute  the  will  of  the  majority  for  a  well- 
defined,  written  charter.  Constitutions  are  made  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  weak  against  the  strong.  This  theory  turns  our 
Constitution  into  a  wall  of  sand. 

This  argument  from  "the  nature  of  Church  power,"  is  but- 
tressed by  others  even  more  fallacious,  derived  from  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  A  false  and  deceptive  analogy.  To 
what  purpose  are  the  passages  cited  in  every  quarter  from  Scotch 
authors?  They  prove  that  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  this  right  of  eminent  jurisdiction.  Of  course  it 
has.  It  had  it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  interwoven  with  its 
whole  Constitution  and  history.  What  is  that  to  us?  The 
Church  of  Scotland  began  with  a  General  Assembly,  from  which 
its  Presbyteries  derived  their  being.  Our  Church  began  with 
a  Presbytery.  In  process  of  time  the  Presbyteries  created  a 
General  Assembly,  and  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  what 
prerogatives  they  would  confer  upon  it,  and  what  they  would 
reserve  to  themselves.  He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  should 
deny  the  proposition  just  laid  down,  that  the  Presbyteries  can 
now,  at  their   option,  augment   or   abridge   the   powers  thus 
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assigned  to  the  Assembly.  And  yet  we  are  referred  to  tlie 
Church  of  ScotUmd,  and  gravely  told  that  our  Assembly  came 
into  being  like  Minerva,  full  armed;  that  its  very  birth  carried 
with  it  all,  and  more  than  all  the  attributes  and  rights  of  the 
constituencies  that  created  it — the  entire  power,  in  fact,  inherent 
in  the  whole  body  of  our  communion.  Let  us  be  consistent, 
then.  England  has  no  written  Constitution,  and  needs  none; 
for  its  Parliament  is  omnipotent.  If  our  General  Assembly  is 
omnipotent,  let  us  put  our  Constitution  in  the  fire. 

From  the  Church  of  Scotland  these  brethren  turn  to  the 
records  of  our  New-school  controversy.  They  have  shown  that 
eminent  men  in  the  Assembly  of  1837  maintained  the  compe- 
tency of  the  body  to  do  what  was  actually  done  in  respect  to  the 
New-school  Synods  —  a  widely  different  case  from  that  pre- 
sented at  St.  Louis.  But  since  the  prime  question  before  that 
Assembly  was,  "What  is  the  true  theory  of  our  Constitution? 
what  powers  pertain  to  the  General  Assembly?" — why  do  they 
not  quote  and  expound,  not  particular  speeches,  but  the  well- 
weighed,  official  deliverance  of  the  entire  majority  on  this  fun- 
damental subject?  Here  it  is: — "1.  The  Constitution  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  like  that  of  our  National  Union,  is  a  Con- 
stitution of  specific  powers  granted  by  the  Presbyteries,  the 
fountains  of  power,  to  the  Sj'uods  and  the  General  Assembly. 
2.  No  powers  not  specifically  granted  cai*  lawfully  be  inferred 
and  assumed  by  the  General  Assembly,  but  only  such  as  are 
indispensably  necessary  to  cavvy  into  efi'ect  those  specifically 
granted."  One  of  the  names  appended  to  this  paper  is  that  of 
Samuel  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Virginia.  Every  one  who  was 
present  will  remember  that  his  great  speech  on  the  constitu- 
tional question  was,  by  common  consent,  pronounced  the  speech 
of  the  session;  and  that  it  did  more  to  decide  the  wavering  minds 
in  the  house  than  any  other.  It  may  do  to  contemn  the  authority 
of  this  profound  jurist  now.  In  those  days  he  was  thought  by 
the  Greens,  the  Alexanders,  the  Witherspoons,  the  Phillipses, 
and  the  Elliots  of  the  Church,  to  know  something  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

Whether  that  Assembly  or  any  other  may,  or  may  not  have 
done  things  which,  as  seen  through  the  vista  of  thirty  years, 
were  not  quite  compatible  with  the  theory  thus  avowed,  is  not 
the  question  before  us.  Enough  for  us  that  we  have  their 
solemn,  ofiicial,  and  (as  to  the  majority)  united  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  our  Constitution,  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
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point  upon  which  the  present  controversy  hinges.  The  attempt 
of  tlie  Beperiory  to  neutralize  the  force  of  this  deliverance,  which, 
as  it  frankly  confcssses,  lies  directly  athwart  its  track,  will  not 
be  likely  to  satisfy  any  of  its  readers  who  consider — 1st,  the 
sort  of  men  who  composed  the  Assembly  of  1837 ;  and  2dly,  the 
absorbing  interest  and  pre-eminent  ability  with  which  they 
entered  into  the  investigation  of  this  specific  question. 

Let  it'  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  we  rest  the  case  upon 
this  single  authority,  decisive  as  it  is.  The  minority  of  '66  claim 
to  stand  where  their  fathers  stood  in  that  great  conflict,  so  often 
and  so  fruitlessly  appealed  to  by  our  brethren  of  the  majority. 
It  is  the  only  safe  ground  for  ministers,  churches,  and  Presby- 
teries. And  those  who,  in  these  unquiet  times,  repudiate  it  for 
a  purpose,  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  they  would  give  their 
right  hands  for  th^  shelter  of  a  strong  Constitution  against  the 
tyranny,  the  caprice,  or  the  misguided  zeal  of  a  transient 
majority  in  the  General  Assembly. 

I  propose,  with  your  leave,  Messrs.  Editors,  to  show  that  the 
doctrine  asserted  by  the  minority  at  St.  Louis  was  distinctly 
recognized  during  the  ]S^ew-school  controversy,  by  the  Old- 
school  party,  by  the  Biblical  Repertory^  and  by  the  Presbyterian, 
as  the  true  theory  of  our  system. 


II. 

The  consolidation  theory  vs.  the  true  theory — The  ^^ Pj-esbyteriari" — 
Dr.  Winchester — Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge — General  Assembly  of 
1834 — ^'Act  and  Testimony" — Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.— 
Biblical  Repertory — Addendum — "iS.  J.  B." 

"The  General  Assembly  is  invested  with  the  plenary  power 
of  the  entire  Church,  and  may,  at  its  discretion,  assume  and  exer- 
cise all  the  functions  of  *the  several  subordinate  judicatories." 
This  is  the  theor}-  held  by  the  majority  in  the  late  Assembly,  and 
since  maintained  by  the  Bibliccd  Repertory  and  numerous  writers 
in  our  religious  journals.  A  doctrine  which  thus  substitutes  the 
will  of  a  casual  majority  in  the  Assembly  for  a  written  Consti- 
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tution,  may  answer  very  well  for  majorities.  But  tlie  majority 
of  to-day  may  become  tlie  minority  of  to-morrow :  and  what 
then?  We  need  not  speculate  upon,  "What  then?"  We  all 
know  enough  of  human  nature  to  understand  how  men's  views 
of  abstract  questions  are  warped  by  the  passions  and  conflicts  of 
the  hour.  And  those  who  prefer  history  to  reasoning  or  con- 
jecture, may  see  this  principle  amply  illustrated  in  respect  to 
the  very  question  now  under  debate,  by  reviewing  the  Annals  of 
the  N"ew-school  controversy.  To  that  controversy  the  advocates 
of  the  high-prerogative  theory  are  fond  of  appealing:  and  it  is 
readily  conceded  that  there  are  transactions  on  record  which 
lend  a  certain  plausible  coloring  to  their  favorite  hypothesis. 
Yet  the  very  men  who  were  foremost  in  carrying  out  the 
Old-school  policy  in  that  memorable  contest,  expliciihj  rejyudiated 
the  dangerous  theory  which  we  are  now  as8:ed  to  accept  as  the 
settled  doctrine  of  the  Chuj-ch.  In  every  practicable  form  they 
maintained,  that  our  "Constitution  is  a  Constitution  of  specific 
powers,  granted  by  the  Presbyteries  to  the  Synods  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly ;  and.  that  no  powers  not  specifically  granted  by 
the  Presbyteries  can  be  lawfully  inferred  and  assumed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  but  only  such  as  are  indispensably  necessary 
to  carry  into  effect  those  which  are  specifically  granted." 
Whether  successfully  or  not,  they  contended  that  the  stringent 
measures  of  '37  involved  no  violation  of  this  principle.  How 
far  they  warrant  the  adoption  of  the  revolutionary  minute  of 
Dr.  Gurleybythe  recent  Assembly,  will  be  considered  hereafter. 
For  the  present,  we  are  concerned  with  the  theory  of  our  Con- 
stitution held  by  the  Old-school  party  thirty  years  ago. 

I  have  quoted  above  the  true  doctrine  as  formally  aflirmed  by 
the  Assembly  of  '37.  In  the  Assembly  of  1834,  the  late  Eev. 
Samuel  G.  Winchester  delivered  a  speech  on  the  powers  of  the 
General  Assembly,  which  was  pronounced  by  the  Old-school 
party  an  "unanswerable"  exposition  of  our  Constitution.  No 
one  who  listened  to  it  can  forget  the  impression  it  made.  Of  so 
much  value  was  it  deemed  to  the  cause  of  sound  Presbyterian- 
ism,  that  a  formal  request  for  its  publication  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Winchester,  emanating  from  a  jDublic  meeting,  of  which 
the  late  venerable  Dr.  Magraw  was  chairman,  and  the  Rev. 
David  McKinney,  D.D.,  secretary.  The  Presbyterian  published 
the  speech,  first  from  the  reporter's  notes,  and  afterward  from 
the  revised  pamphlet  edition,  with  warm  editorial  commenda- 
tion, as  follows: 
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"We  think  any  one  who  loves  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
or  who  can  be  interested  in  sound,  logical  reasoning,  will  find  himself  deeply 
interested  in  the  perusal  of  this  speech.  We  believe  it  was  acknowledged  by 
all  who  heard  it  (whatever  may  have  been  their  views  of  the  question  at  issue) 
to  contain  a  very  able  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  Constitution  of  our  Church." 
[Presbyterian,  June  26,  1834.) 

These  endorsements  remove  the  speech  from  the  category  of 
mere  private  opinion  into  a  much  broader  fornm  :  they  stamp  it 
with  at  least  a  semi-official  character.  The  following  extracts 
will  show  the  type  of  Presbyterianism  that  prevailed  in  those 
da3^8 : 

"The  Constitution  and  the  Assembly  are  creatures  of  the  Presbyteries,  who 
may,  by  a  competent  majority,  alter  or  abolish  them  at  pleasure.  The  Presby- 
teries are  the  source  of  constitutional  authority  and  power.  The  Assembly  is  a 
body  of  defined  and  delegated  powers,  subject  to  restriction  or  enlargement  by 
the  Presbyteries.  The  Presbyteries  may  interpret,  modify,  enlarge,  diminish  or 
entirely  destroy  the  powers  of  the  Assembly.  As,  therefore,  its  powers  are 
defined  and  limited,  it  cannot  go  beyond,  but  must  act  within  them.  The  powers 
not  expressly  nor  impliedly  delegated  to  are  not  possessed  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Assembly  is  the  recipient,  not  the  fountain  of  power.  It  is  an  agent  with 
created  trusts  and  acquired  prerogatives,  not  an  ultimate  Lord  with  inherent 
omnipotence It  is  a  well-known  and  acknowledged  rule  that  the  delega- 
tion of  powers  is  always  evidence  against  the  possession  of  those  not  delegated." 

"  Presbyteries  should  be  jealous  of  their  rights,  especially  when  a  mode  of 
construction  is  adopted  and  applied,  which  tends  to  deprive  inferior  judicatories 
of  all  power,  and  to  make  them  mere  cyphers.  Inferior  judicatories  should  in- 
sist upon  their  rights,  and  upon  a  maintenance  of  the  Constitution.  This  book 
is  a  mutual  compact  between  ministers  and  judicatories.  We  promise  subjection 
to  one  another  in  the  Lord.  This  book  defines  the  method  in  which  that  subjec- 
tion is  to  be  rendered.  To  exact  subjection  contrary  to  its  provisions  is  tyranny 
and  oppression.  This  book  is  a  mutual  bond  and  pkdge  which  each  has  given 
to  the  other,  and  to  violate  its  provisions,  is  to  break  faith  with  those  with  whom 
you  have  covenanted.  It  is  an  invasion  of  personal  ministerial  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, and  deserves  to  be  sternly  rebuked  and  indignantly  repelled.  To  violate 
this  pledge  is  to  absolve  us  from  the  obligation  created  by  the  promise  of  sub- 
jection. The  Constitution  of  our  Church  is  the  bond  of  its  union,  and  if  this  be 
intrenched  upon,  mutual  confidence  is  destroyed,  and  that  which  professes  to 
unite  us,  becomes  itself  the  subject  of  protracted  and  angry  discord.  It  is  there- 
fore with  the  utmost  caution  and  delicacy  that  new  and  questionable  construc- 
tions should  be  pressed  upon  the  churches.  There  is  a  point  beyond  which  sub- 
mission to  such  adjudications  becomes  acquiescence  in  the  guilt  of  misrule  and 
maladministration.  To  such  a  deprecated  crisis  we  fear  our  Church  is  hasten- 
ing." "Let  us  beware  how  we  explain  away  the  rights  of  one  another;  let  us 
take  warning  by  the  results  of  similar  invasions." 

"The  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly  is  relied  on  with  mucli  confidence 
as  an  argument  for  the  power  now  claimed.  It  is  argued  that,  being  the  supreme 
judicatory,  it  is  invested  with  all  the  powers  of  the  inferior  judicatories.  If  the 
Assembly,  and  not  the  Presbyteries,  were  the  source  of  power,  and  had  not 
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expressly  granted  it  away,  there  might  be  some  plausibility  in  this  position. 
But  this  is  not  the  case.  It  is  a  body  of  limited  and  defined  authority.  It  has 
indeed  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole  Church,  but  that  supervision  must  be 
exercised  agreeably  to  rule,  and  not  in  violation  of  express  provisions."  "  If 
the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme  court,  does,  per  se,  invest  it 
with  all  the  powers  of  the  inferior  judicatories,  then  any  restriction  of  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly,  by  the  Presbyteries,  would  be  inconsistent  with  such  suprem- 
acy. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  superiority  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
the  principal  argument  relied  on  by  the  Assembly  in  the  assumption  of  the 
power  in  question.  Then  it  is  not  competent  to  the  Presbyteries  to  define  and 
restrict  the  powers  of  the  supreme  judicatory. 

"  But  is  it  a  fact  that  the  Presbyteries,  in  their  act  creating  the  General  As- 
sembly, did  forever  divest  themselves  of  the  right  to  modify  and  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  body  thus  created  ?  Did  the  act  of  the  Presbyteries,  creating  the 
supreme  court,  per  se,  invest  that  court  with  all  the  powers  of  the  inferior  judi- 
catories? Unquestionably  not.  For  example  :  The  Presbytery  has  power  'to 
examine  and  license  candidates  for  the  ministry ;  to  ordain,  install,  remove,  and 
judge  ministers.'  Now,  does  the  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly  invest  it 
with  these  powers  ?  Can  the  General  Assembly  come  into  a  Presbytery  and 
remove  a  minister?  Can  it  arraign  and  judge  a  minister?  What  minister  or 
Presbytery  would  submit  to  such  an  exercise  of  usurped  power  ?  To  do  these 
things,  I  contend,  belongs  exclusively  to  Presbyteries.  The  matter  may,  indeed, 
be  brought  up  and  issued  in  the  Assembly  by  appeal  or  complaint,  but  this  is 
in  virtue  of  a  special  provision  to  that  effect.  Again,  if  the  mere  fact  of  su- 
premacy invests  the  Assembly  with  all  the  powers  of  inferior  judicatories,  wh^ 
has  the  Book  gravely  and  particularly  entered  into  a  specification  of  the  powers 
of  the  Assembly?  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  considered  such  a  specifi- 
cation necessary,  because,  unlike  the  modern  interpreters  of  the  Book,  they  did 
not  suppose  that  the  fact  of  supremacy,  per  se,  invested  the  Assembly  with  all 
the  powers  of  inferior  judicatories,  or  was  any  evidence  that  such  powers  were 
possessed.  The  specification  of  powers  is  evidence  against  the  delegation  of 
powers  not  specified.  The  fact,  then,  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
■court,  can  have  no  weight  hi  the  present  controversy." 

As  in  full  accord  with  these  views  of  Mr.  Winchester,  the 
Presbyterian  of  July  3,  1834  (referring  to  the  same  measures), 
says: 

"They  (the  New-school  party)  now  demand  submission  to  the  exercise  of  an 
authority  which  the  Constitution  never  contemplated.  Acquiescence  in  such 
circumstances  would  be  connivance  at  injustice,  and  quiet  submission  would  be 
a  desertion  of  principle." 

I  cite  as  another  authority  the  Eev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D. 

"  The  General  Assembly  is  a  purely  delegated  body  ;  possessing  powers  tertiVed. 
and  strictly  defined,  intended  to  answer  purposes  plainly  declared,  and  capable 
of  being  destroyed  without  infringing  upon  one  single  principle  of  real  Presby- 
terianism.  It  is  created  by  the  Presbyteries,  a  certain  proportion  of  which  may 
enlarge,  curtail,  or  abolish  it,  and  all  its  powers,  at  will We  have 
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appealed  to  the  Presbyteries  and  Synods  as  the  creators  and  advisers,  under  our 
Constitution,  of  this  Assembly,  whose  satellites  claim  for  it  oranipoteut  power 
to  do  wrong."     {Presbyterian,  December  4,  1834.) 

Still  more  to  the  purpose,  because  denouncing  the  mischiev- 
ous interpretation  put  upon  a  certain  clause  of  our  Constitution 
by  the  majority  of  1866,  as  by  that  of  1834,  is  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  protest  signed  by  about  forty  of  the  Old-school 
members  of  the  Assembly  of  1834: 

"  The  principle  assumed  by  the  majority  in  this  body,  and  recognized  by  the 
Assembly  in  the  above  decision,  and  on  which  the  appellants  rest  their  plea, 
that  the  duty  'of  superintending  the  concerns  of  the  whole  Church'  (Form  of 
(ioverumeut,  xii.  5),  invests  the  Assembly  with  all  powers  necessary  to  accom- 
plish that  object,  at  her  own  discretion,  tends  to  abolish  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Si/nods,  Presbyteries,  and  Church  sessions;  to  confound  and  contravene 
those  original  and  essential  principles  of  ecclesiastical  government  and  order 
which  constitute  and  characterize  the  Presbyterian  Church." 

Those  who  listened  to  the  debates  at  St.  Louis  last  Mav,  will 
readily  recall  the  sweeping  use  which  was  made  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  quoted  above;  and  how  fatally  it  was  employed 
to  subvert  the  rights  of  individuals  and  Presbyteries.  History 
is  perpetually  repeating  itself. 

If  further  testimony  be  needed  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  our 
Church  respecting  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  is 
supplied  to  our  hand  by  the  ^^Act  and  7estimoni/."  Among  the 
grave  violations  of  "Church  order"  specified  in  this  celebrated 
paper,  we  read  as  follows : 

"  We  most  particularly  testify  against  the  exercise  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  any  power  not  clearly  delegated  to  it;  and  the  exercise  even  of  its  delegated 
powers  for  purposes  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  its  creation."' 

That  this  was  the  doctrine  not  only  of  the  extreme  rigid  of  the 
Old-school  party,  but  of  the  other  wing  also,  can  be  shown  by 
two  or  three  quotations  from  the  Biblical  Repertory.  In  that 
quarterly  for  January,  1832,  may  be  found  an  article  from  the 
pen  of  the  late  venerable  Dr.  Alexander,  which  attracted  great 
attention  at  the  time.  It  is  nothing  less  than  a  plan  for  the 
entire  reorganization  of  our  judicatories.  Its  design,  as  stated 
by  the  writer,  is  "to  show  that  the  jDresent  organization  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  these  United  States  is  not  essential;  but 
that  in  many  respects  there  might  be  a  new  modelling  of  the 
body,  without  the  least  interference  with  the  radical  principles 
of  Presbyterianism."      The  plan  proposed  is   "to  divide  the 
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Churcli  into  six  Synods,  each  of  wliicli  shall  meet  annually,  and 
possess  all  the  judicial  and  superintending  powers  which  now 
belong  to  the  General  Assembly."  "The  General  Assembly 
to  be  no  longer  a  High  Court  of  Appeals,  as  it  now  is;  nor  a 
judicial  body  at  all ;  but  simply  a  bond  of  union,  and  an  advisory 
Council  to  the  whole  Church."  These  brief  sentences  make  it 
evident  enough  that  Dr.  Alexander  saw  no  such  self-contained/ 
autocratic  power  in  the  General  Assembly  as  our  late  expositors 
have  found  there. 

Again,  says  the  Repertory  for  July,  1835  (and  the  words  are 
worthy  to  be  written  in  gold) : 

"  The  Presbyteries  are  the  true  fountain  of  all  ecclesiastical  poiver.  They 
are  independent  bodies,  except  so  far  as  they  have  chosen  to  unite  with  other 
Presbyteries,  and  cede  part  of  their  original  rights.  The  original  powers  and 
rights  of  contracting  bodies  should  not  be  reasoned  away ;  if  they  no  longer 
exist,  clear  evidence  of  their  having  been  knowingly  and  voluntarily  relinquished 
must  be  produced.  It  had  been  argued  that  because  the  Church  is  one,  there- 
fore the  several  parts  or  separate  Presbyteries  have  no  right  to  judge  in  ftiis 
matter  for  themselves.  This  argument,  however,  is  invalid,  because  their  union 
is  by  compact,  and  cannot  be  pressed  beyond  the  terms  of  the  compact.  The 
Presbyteries  and  churches  are  one,  for  the  purposes  and  to  the  extent  declared 
in  the  Constitution,  and  no  farther.  To  insist  that  the  union  was  such  as  to 
destroy  the  separate  existence  and  unconceded  rights  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  body,  is  to  maintain  that  the  Church  is  consolidated,  and  to  establish  a 

COMPLETE  SPIRITUAL  DESPOTISM." 

This  passage  occurs  in  a  summary  of  the  arguments  adduced 
in  the  General  Assembly  in  favor  of  the  inherent  right  of  a 
Presbytery  to  examine  ministers  knocking  at  its  door  for'  admis- 
sion. It  bears  the  express  endorsement  of  "Dr. .Hoge,  Dr. 
Miller,  Dr.  Elliot,  Mr.  "Winchester,  and  others."  It  appears  to 
have  the  sanction  of  the  author  of  the  article  in  ihe  Repertory — 
the  more  so,  as  he  adds  at  the  close  of  the  review: — "There  is 
hardly  a  single  principle  affirmed  by  this  Assembly,  which  has 
not  from  the  beginning  been  current  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  In  any  event  the  theory  of  our  sj^stem  here  set  forth 
so  lucidly,  and  affirmed  by  the  Assembly  of  '35  (an  Assembly 
distinguished  alike  for  its  numbers  and  its  ability),  has  not  been 
successfully  impugned  by  the  advocates  of  the  new  consolida- 
tion scheme.  Should  they  ultimatel}-  succeed  in  revolutionizing 
our  system,  it  will  not  be  a  mere  handful  of  men  who,  sooner 
than  submit  to  so  "complete  a  spiritual  despotism,"  will  seek  for 
Christian  liberty  in  some  freer  fold. 
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Reserving  for  a  future  number  the  further  consitjeration  of 
these  principles,  I  close  with  a  brief  citation  from  the  Repertory 
for  January  of  the  same  year  ('35) ; 

"Let  us  not  expect  the  General  Assembly  to  fj'ansgrress  all  constitutional 
principles,  and  to  commence  process  against  men  suspected  of  holding  erroneous 
opinions,  over  the  heads  of  their  Presbyteries,  when  these  Presbyteries  them- 
selves (consisting  perhaps  of  a  decided  majority  of  Old-school  men)  have  not 
thought  proper  to  act  in  the  case-.  ...  It  really  seems  to  be  forgotten  by 
some  that  our  Constitution  declares  that  '  all  process  against  a  gospel  minister 
shall  be  entered  in  the  Presbytery  of  which  he  is  a  member.'" 

No  ingenuity  can  bring  this  passage  into  coalescence  with  the 
consolidation  theory.  And  I  shall  show,  before  closing  the 
discussion,  that  even  the  acts  of  '37  lend  no  support  to  the  op- 
pressive edicts  of  'QQ,  in  ^^  ipso  facioi7uj"  Presbyteries,  and  "com- 
mencing  j^rocess"  against  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since  these  Essays  w^ere  published  in  the  Presbyterian,  my 
friend  "  S.  J.  B."  [Dr.  Baird]  has  controverted  in  that  paper 
the  hereditary  doctrine  of  our  Church,  respecting  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  General  Assembly.  As  he  boldly  contends 
that  many  of  the  St.  Louis  measures  were  in  flagrant  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  I  see  no  occasion  for  an  extended  reply  to 
his  argument.  But  I  deem  it  proper  to  preface  the  remarks  I 
have  to  make  on  his  abstract  theory,  with  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  a  letter  of  my  own,  addressed  in  August  last  to  the  editors 
of  the  Presbyterian,  deprecating  their  ungracious  reflections  upon 
the  "minority  men"  of  the  General  Assembly.  While  we  are 
perfectly  clear  as  to  the  incompetency  of  the  Assembly  (under 
our  Constitution)  to  do  what  was  done  at  St.  Louis,  we  would 
guard  against  the  mischievous  mistake,  that  the  question  of 
power  is  the  only  matter  of  moment  involved  in  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

"Your  remarks  on  the  adverse  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  Assembly's 
measures  by  the  Repertory,  will  find  their  corrective  in  that  judgment  itself, 
which  you  candidly  cite  in  an  adjacent  column.  You  laud  the  article  as  main- 
taining the  naked  right  of  the  Assembly  to  do  what  it  did.  Is  this  the  sole 
question  with  which  we  have  to  do  in  estimating  the  acts  of  public  bodies  ? 
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Does  the  country  ask  merely  whether  Congress  has  the  abstract  right  to  enact 
such  and  such  laws  ?  Will  the  Church  limit  its  inquiries  to  the  power  of  its 
supreme  judicatory  to  adopt  certain  measures  ?  Or  will  it  ask,  '  Are  these 
measures  wise?  Are  they  just?  Are  they  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the 
Church?  Are  they  likely  to  promote  peace,  and  order,  and  charity,  or  discord 
and  alienation  ?'  And  is  it  high  praise  to  say  of  the  acts  of  a  certain  Assembly, 
'The  Assembly  had  a  right  to  pass  them,  but  they  were  "unduly  severe."' 
'There  was  no  important  object  to  be  gained  by  them.'  'The  Assembly  itself 
admitted  that  signing  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  not  a  sufficient  reason 
for  exclusion  from  our  Church  courts.'  'This  action,  instead  offending  to  allay 
strife  and  division  in  the  Border  States,  had  a  directly  opposite  tendency.'  'And 
it  places,  or  would  place  if  carried  out,  many  ministers  and  churches  in  anoma- 
lous positions,  and  put  in  jeopardy  important  interests.' 

"  This  is  what  Dr.  Hodge  says  of  the  late  Assembly.  And  if  you,  or  others, 
who  approve  of  the  doings  of  that  body,  can  find  any  comfort  in  the  reflection 
that,  possessing  power,  it  put  it  forth,  '  he  being  judge,'  in  this  most  uncalled-for 
and  pernicious  way  ;  we  '  minority  men'  would  not«deprive  you  of  it.  We  have 
plenary  evidence  in  this  article,  that  if  the  venerable  editor  of  the  lle-pertory 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  would  have  stood  with  us  in  opposing 
both  the  bold,  outspoken  report  of  the  committee,  and  the  less  manly  substitute 
of  Dr.  Gurley ;  that  while  recognizing  the  power  claimed  by  the  Assembly,  he 
would  have  remonstrated  against  the  proposed  methods  of  exerting  it  as  unneces- 
sary, and  calculated  to  do  irreparable  injury  to  the  Church;  and  that  Ms  name 
vmuld  have  been  enrolled  with  those  of  Humphrey,  Breckinridge,  Backus,  Smith, 
Van  Dyke,  Jones,  and  their  associates  of  the  minority,  on  every  tmporta7it  vote 
of  the  session." 

To  return  to  "S.  J.  B."  He  has  undoubtedly  framed  the  best 
argitment  which  the  case  admits  of,  in  favor  of  the  high-prerog- 
ative theory.  But  after  a  careful  examination  of  his.  articles,  I 
am  not  able  to  see  that  he  has  made  the  slightest  impression 
upon  the  main  doctrine  of  this  pamphlet.  He  has  pointed  out 
the  error  involved  in  the  inadvertent  statement,  that  our  General 
Assembly  was  actually  organized  by  the  Presbyteries.  But  he 
has,  I  think,  utterly  failed  in  invalidating  the  only  essential 
position,  viz.,  that,  from  the  period  of  its  formation,  the  General 
Assembly  has  been  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  Presbyte- 
ries. According  to  his  peculiar  theory  of  the  jure  dwinb  origin 
of  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  supreme  judicatory  of  a  Presby- 
terian Church  is  of  necessity  (within  certain  limitations  which 
it  is  not  important  to  cite  just  here)  clothed  with  the  plenary 
power  of  the  whole  body.  Tbis  power  is  indefeasible.  Our 
General  Assembly  still  retains,  and  at  its  pleasure  exercises  even 
those  powers  which  the  lower  courts  are  allowed  to  exercise  in 
common  with,  though  in  subordination  to,  itself  ^ay,  further 
still,  "since, the  powers  of  the  Assembly  were  not  derived  from 
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the  Presbyteries,  they  cau  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  by 
them." 

With  great  respect,  I  beg  leave  to  say,  that  this  looks  very 
like  one  of  Lord  Bacon's  "idols  of  the  market,"  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  illusive  tyranny  of  words.  The  General  As- 
sembly is  the  supreme  judicator}^  of  the  Clinrch,  therefore  all  the 
power  which  Christ  has  given  the  Church  rests,  indefeasil)ly,  in 
the  General  Assembly.  The  chasm  between  the  premise  and 
the  conclusion  is  too  broad  and  deep  to  be  spanned  by  a  simple 
"therefore."  It  is  not  bridged  over  by  saying  that  "the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  represents  the  entire  Church."  Tlie  Municipal 
Councils  of  Philadelphia  "represent  the  entire  city."  Are  they 
therefore  clothed  with  the  whole  political  power  of  the  city  ? 
Congress  "represents  the  entire  people  of  the  United  States." 
Can  it  therefore  legislate  on  all  manner  of  subjects  for  every 
part  of  the  country?  The  difficulty  is  not  relieved  by  appealing 
to  the  admitted  fact,  that  all  Church  power  emanates  from  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  call  for  the  ordinance  bearing  His  sign- 
manual,  which  forbids  a  Church  to  lodge  any  portion  of  its  pre- 
rogative elsewhere  than  in  the  hands  of  a  single  representative 
tribunal.  To  our  ears,  this  savors  of  Judaizing.  We  protest 
against  it  as  an  attempt  to  bring  the  Church  again  into  a  bond- 
age which  was  forever  dissolved  at  the  Day  of  Pentecost.  We 
insist  upon  it,  that,  under  the  Dispensation  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  of 
the  essence  of  the  liberty  Christ  has  given  His  Church,  that  it 
should  have  some  discretion  as  to  the  agents  and  methods 
through  which  its  power  shall  be  exercised,  some  freedom  in 
framing  the  canons  of  its  distribution  and  administration.  Sup- 
pose the  Church  chooses  to  enact  that  for  certain  specific  func- 
tions, the  plenary  power  it  has  received  from  above,  shall  vest  in 
its  Presbyteries  or  its  Synods,  is  it  forbidden  to  make  this  ar- 
rangement ?  Or,  would  the  acts  thus  performed  be  an}-  the  less 
an  exertion  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church — the  power 
of  the  entire  body — than  if  proceeding  from  a  General  As- 
sembly ? 

If  I  understand  "S.  J.  B.,"  he  contends  that  the  attribute  of 
eminent  jurisdiction,  is  incorporated  with  the  very  being  of  our 
General  Assembly;  that  to  divest  it  of  this  prerogative  in  any 
one  particular,  would  be  a  mutilation  no  less  radical  than  that 
of  amputating  one's  leg  or  arm.  This  is  very  dilierent  from  the 
common  doctrine  (which  we  all  hold)  of  the  jure  didno  warrant 
of  ecclesiastical  courts.     It  creates  a  stereotype  mould  in  which 
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the  constitution  of  every  (Presbyterian  ?)  clinrcli  must  be  run. 
And  it  stamps  any  material  departure  from  the  supposed  pattern, 
as  a  sin.  When  the  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  penned  his  article 
alluded  to  in  the  text,  on  arresting  appeals  at  the  Synods;  he 
little  imagined  that  he  was  inciting  the  Church  to  violate  a  fun- 
damental law  of  Christ's  house.  "With  equal  ingenuousness 
some  other  patriarchal  man  might  now  propose  to  introduce 
into  the  Constitution,  a  clause  exflicitJy  prohibiting  (what  is  in 
fact  prohibited  already)  the  General  Assembly  from  exercising 
original  jurisdiction  in  any  judicial  case  whatever.  On  the  new 
theory,  the  good  father  should  be  admonished  that  he  was  strik- 
ing his  axe  into  one  of  the  very  pillars  of  the  tabernacle.  All 
legitimate  ecclesiastical  powers  (he  should  be  told)  so  inhere  in 
the  Assembly,  and  all  ecclesiastical  functions  so  appertain  to  it,  i| 
that  it  still  retains  those  which  it  consents  to  share  with  the 
inferior  courts,  and  can,  at  its  discretion,  do  any  and  all  the 
things  which  they  can  do. 

Our  people  will  hear  with  mingled  amazement  and  incredulity 
that  they  have  been  living  under  a  government  like  this  for 
seventy  years.  It  will  astonish  them  to  learn,  that  the  divine 
right  of  emineiit  jurisdiction  so  attaches  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, that  should  the  Presbyteries  attempt  to  transfer  any  one 
function  of  this  all-comprehensive  authority  to  another  court, 
they  would  infringe  the  prerogative  of  the  Master  himself.  They 
know  that  the  Church  has  never  recognized  this  principle.  They 
know  that  no  proposed  alteration  of  the  Constitution  was  ever 
resisted  on  this  ground.  They  know  that  the  doctrine  is  at 
variance  with  our  fundamental  law  as  expounded  by  our  various 
judicatories  in  their  current  transactions  from  year  to  year.  A 
cloudless,  noon-day  sun  is  not  more  apparent  than  is  the  fact, 
that  up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  the  hereditary,  abiding, 
unchallenged  sentiment  of  the  Church,  that  the  Presbyteries 
have  a  potential  voice  in  the  affairs  of  our  communion,  and  can 
at  their  pleasure  prescribe  and  limit  the  functions  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  Of  all  the  writers  (and  speakers)  on  this  sub- 
ject, "S.- J.  B."  is  the  only  one  who  has  had  the  courage  to  join 
issue  on  this  point  with  the  sponsors  of  our  old-time  Presby- 
terianism.  The  Bej^ertory  of  July,  the  Presbyterian  under  its  new 
inspiration,  the  late  General  Assembly,  the  Synods  and  Presby- 
teries which  have  endorsed  the  action  at  St.  Louis,  and  all  and 
singular  the  individual  advocates  of  those  measures,  have  failed 
to  meet  the  naked  question: — Have  the  Presbyteries  (subject  to 
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their  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  Church)  the 
authority  so  to  alter  our  Constitution  as  to  enlarge  or  abridr/e  the  poivers 
of  the  General  Assembly?  My  brother  sees  that  the  hin2:e  of  the 
controversy  lies  here:  and  that  unless  the  negative  of  this  propo- 
sition can  be  established,  his  symmetrical  and  beautiful  fabric 
comes  to  the  ground.  I  have  used  the  word  "courage,"  for  it 
certainly  requires  some  nerve  to  attack  a  position  defended  by 
all  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Church  since  the  organization 
of  the  Assembly  (seeNos.  I.  and  II.  of  these  Essays),  and  which 
every  Presbytery  in  our  connexion  is  in  the  habit  of  recognizing 
whenever  it  wishes  to  propose  an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  grounds  upon  wddch  he  rests  his  dissent,  are  chiefly 
the  jure  dirino  argument  already  considered,  and  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  which  i^rovides,  that  any  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  must,  after  its  approval  by  the  Presbyteries,  "be 
agreed  to  and  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly."  Therefore 
(he  maintains)  the  Assemblj^  is  not  under  the  control  of  the 
Presbyteries.  But  this  logic  clearly  will  not  hold.  The  obvious 
design  of  the  provision  just  quoted,  is,  to  secure  a  uniform  and 
orderly  method  of  altering  the  Constitution.  It  has  never  been 
understood  by  the  Church  as  carrying  with  it  that  imperial  veto 
power  which  he  has  descried  in  its  simple  words.  The  language 
employed  by  the  General  Assembly  on  the  most  memorable 
occasion  of  a  change  in  our  Constitution,  precludes  that  con- 
struction. The  new  Constitution  was  submitted  to  the  Presby- 
teries in  1820.  Their  reports  having  been  referred  in  1821  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Assembly,  that  Committee  presented  to  the 
House  a  report  which,  after  describing  and  classitying  the  returns, 
concludes  as  follows : — "  Therefore  the  whole  of  the  proposed 
amendments  sent  down  by  the  last  Assembly  to  the  Presby- 
teries, is  [are]  ratiiied,  and  becomes  [become]  a  jiart  of  the  Con- 
stitutio7i.''  {Minutes,  1821,  p.  9.)  This  report,  which  w^as  adopted 
by  the  House,  distinctly  recognizes  the  control  of  the  Presby- 
teries over  the  Constitution.  What  they  have  sanctioned, 
^^ becomes  a  part  of  the  Constitution."  Will  it  be  said — Xot  so, 
until  it  is  "adopted  by  the  General  Assembly?"  But  does  this 
affect  the  result?  Can  the  Assembly  frustrate  a  purpose  of  the 
Presbyteries  to  amend  the  Constitution?  Suppose  this  were 
attempted  by  one  Assembly,  could  not  the  Presbyteries  insure  its 
accomplishment  by  another?  Would  they  not  see  to  it  that 
Commissioners  were  appointed  who  should  do  their  bidding, 
and  ratify  in  the  Assembly  what  they  had  alreadj-  done  as  Pres- 
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byteries?  It  follows,  inevitably,  that  the  Presbyteries  have,  sub 
Z)eo,  the  ultimate  control  of  the  Constitution.  The  General 
Assembly  is  the  creature  of  the  Constitution,  and  is,  equally 
with  the  Constitution,  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries.  We 
conclude,  then,  that  however  the  plausible  theory  of  our  breth- 
ren may  require  such  a  Constitution  as  they  have  developed, 
the  Constitution  we  happen  to  have,  Avas  framed  upon  no  such 
principles.  Whatever  autocratic  powers  the  Assembly  (in  har- 
mony -svith  these  speculations)  ought  to  have,  no  such  powers 
have  hitherto  been  claimed  for  it;  nor  can  the  assumption  be 
vindicated  now,  without  first  expunging  a  large  portion  of  the 
records  of  our  Assemblies,  Synods,  and  Presbyteries. 

That  this  theory  of  our  Constitution  is  of  recent  origin,  has 
been  shown  by  cumulative  testimonies  in  the  text  and  elsewhere. 
'No  doubt  it  may  have  been  always  held  by  individuals  among 
us,  especially  by  ministers  who  have  come  to  us  from  the  Scotch 
churches;  but  never  until  recently  has  it  presumed  to  solicit  for 
itself  the  sufirages  of  our  body.  We  brand  it  as  a  novelty  not 
only,  but  as  a  very  pernicious  novelty.  My  brother  repels  the 
idea  that  it  can  be  fraught  with  any  "danger"  to  the  Church. 
On  this  point  it  may  sufiice,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  the 
proceedings  which  have  occasioned  the  present  discussion. 
Throughout  these  Essays,  the  St.  Louis  decrees  have  been  con- 
sidered in  their  bearings  upon  the  rights  of  individuals  and  the 
general  liberties  of  the  Church.  I  think  it  has  been  demon- 
strated, that  in  each  of  these  relations,  great  wu'ong  has  been 
done,  and  the  way  prepared  for  still  greater  wrongs,  should  those 
measures  be  acquiesced  in  by  the  Church.  All  these  evils  lie 
at  the  door  of  consolidation.  Is  it  quite  the  harmless  thing  its 
admirers  afiirm  it  to  be? 

But  there  is  another  piece  of  history  which  tells  upon  this 
point  with  irresistible  effect.  The  venerable  Dr.  George  Jun- 
kin,  in  writing  (  December  1)  to  the  North -Western  Presbyterian 
respecting  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  makes 
the  following  important  remarks  : 

"  In  all  these  cases  it  is  assumed  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the  fountain  of 
power  in  our  Church,  and  may,  at  its  option,  exercise  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
cases.  Whereas,  we  maintain  that  the  Presbyteries  are  the  fountains  of  power ; 
that  no  court  has  original  jurisdiction  over  a  minister  but  his  own  Presbytery; 
and  thus  the  powers  vested  by  the  King  in  the  body  of  the  Church,  rise  up  to 
the  Synod  and  to  the  General  Assembly ! 

"You  will  see,  sir,  that  my  object  in  the  wording  of  this  offered  substitute 
was  to  avoid  all  discussion  of  the  Louisville  business ;  and  simply  to  raise  my 
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feeble  voice  against  these  monstrous  assumptions  of  power  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. Had  this  doctrine  been  held  in  1837,  we  should  have  been  ruined;  for 
then  the  New  School  would  have  held  us  rigidly  and  justly  to  the  Plan  of  Union 
of  1801.  But  we  denied  the  omnipotence  of  the  Assembly,  and  proved  that  it 
had  no  power  to  adopt  the  said  Plan.  We  declared  it  null  and  void  ah  {niLio, 
because  the  Assembly  transcended  their  powers,  and  never  referred  the  Plan  of 
Union  to  the  Presbyteries,  the  only  true  fountains.  Had  the  Assembly  of  1801 
exercised  rightly — constitationally,  the  high  Church  principles  assumed  by  the 
last,  then  the  Plan  of  Union  must  have  stood,  and  the  Old  School  must  have 
abandoned  the  whole  cause,  and  the  New  would  have  entered  into  possession  of 
all  the  property,  the  funds,  the  seminaries,  Princeton  and  Allegheny,  and  old 
Calvinism  must  have  sought  a  refuge  elsewhere.  I  have  yet  remaining  some 
recollections  of  those  days,  and  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  answer  to  Dr. 
Peters'  protest." 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  our  consolidation  friends  can  elude 
this  fatal  snare.     The  powers  exercised  by  the  Assembly  of 
1801  in  forming  the  Plan  of  Union,  conflict  with  none  of  the 
seven  "limitations"  laid  down  by  "S.  J.  B."  in  his  second  dis- 
sertation.    If  the  Assembly  be  clothed  with  the  powers  he  chal- 
slenges  for  it,  that  compact  might  have  withstood  the  assaults  of 
•  '37,  and  passed  unscathed  through  the  fiery  ordeal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania courts.     In  that  event  (observes  the  editor  of  the  Digest, 
: p.  791),  "the  i^Tew-school  party  would  not.only  have  gained  control 
over  the  two  seminaries  of  Princeton  and  Allegheny,  but  have 
come  in  possession  of  funds,  buildings,  libraries,  and  other  prop- 
[erty  held  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Assembly  and  of  the  Semina- 
Iries,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not  far  from  four  hundred 
(■thousand  dollars,  to  which,  they  themselves  being  judges,  they 
had    no    color   of  right,   other   than   by  intendment  of  law." 
Surely  it  was  an  auspicious  circumstance,  that  this  theory  of 
consolidation    and    omnipotence   was  not   in.  vogue  with    our 
Church  and  with   the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  thirty 
years  ago.     And  if  it  is  to  prevail  now,  what  shall  hinder  any 
future  General  Assembly  from  re-enacting  a  fresh   "Plan    of 
Union,"  or  some  other  scheme  equally  surcharged  with  trouble 
to  the  Church? 

With  increased  tenacity,  then,  do  we  cling  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  fathers,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  P.  J.  Breckinridge,  to  wit:  that 
"the  General  Assembly  is  a  purely  delegated  body,  possessing 
powers  limited  and  strictly  defined,  intended  to  answer  purposes 
plainly  declared,  and  capable  of  being  destroj^ed  without  infring- 
ing upon  one  single  principle  of  real  Presbyterianism."  (See 
foregoing  Essay.)     With  renewed  confidence  do  we  reject  the 
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prerogative  of  original  jurisdiction,  as  again  asserted  on  behalf 
of  the  General  Assembly.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that 
while  "  S.  J.  B."  concedes  this  prerogative  in  the  abstract,  he 
strenuously  insists  that  it  can  be  lawfully  exercised  only  after 
the  prescribed  forms  and  methods  of  our  discipline.  With  the 
minority  he  maintains  that  these  sacred  rales  were  disregarded  by 
the  late  Assembly,  and  the  greatest  injustice  done  to  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony.  In  his  later  Essays,  he  has 
pointed  out  the  unwarrantable  and  oppressive  nature  of  the  St. 
Louis  decrees,  with  a  candor  and  force  which  should  commend 
his  views  to  those  especially  who  concur  with  him  in  his  inter- 
pretation of  our  Constitution.  Standing  among  the  advocates 
of  the  extreme  high -prerogative  theory,  he  nevertheless  protests 
against  certain  of  those  measures,  as  placing  "all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  ministers  and  people,  and  the  peace  and  integrity 
of  the  Church,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Assembly's  mere  will,  in 
contempt  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution."  Will  those 
who  laud  his  theory,  accept  his  conclusions  ? 


III. 

Further  testimonies  against  consolidation — No  precedent  supiMed  hy 
the  acts  of  '37 — The  Declaration  and  Testimony  movement  con- 
trasted with  the  New-school  convulsion. 

I  THINK  it  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  consolidation 
theory  of  our  system  was  expressly  rejected  by  the  leading  peri- 
odicals of  the  Church,  and  by  the  entire  Old-school  party,  thirty 
3'ear3  ago.  There  was  then  a  wholesome  jealousy  abroad 
through  our  communion  for  the  rights  of  Presbyteries  and 
S^^nods.  I^ot  only  so,  but  the  right  of  private  judgment,  so 
obsequiously  surrendered  by  some  of  the  speakers  in  the  last 
Assembly,  was  as  boldly  asserted  on  every  side,  as  it  is  in  our 
Form  of  Goveriynent,  and  as  it  lias  been  by  the  Princeton  Review 
and  some  other  authorities  in  the  present  controversy.  JNIr. 
Winchester,  as  we  have  seen,  distinctly  took  the  ground  that  to 
exact 'subjection  to  unconstitutional  enactments  of  the  General 
Assembly,  "is  tyranny  and  oppression."     And  the  Presbyterian, 
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in  one  of  the  most  elaborate  editorial  articles  that  ever  appeared 
in  its  columns,  carried  out  the  doctrine  to  the  point  of  positive 
resistance  to  such  decrees. 

"  Conscioncc  binds  to  obedience  to  the  Constitution  in  its  obvious  sense,  in 
its  generally  accepted  sense,  in  its  hitherto  undisputed  sense;  and  when  it  is 
made  to  appear  that  any  agent,  created  by  that  Constitution  for  worldly  or  car- 
nal purposes,  subverts  its  authority  and  resists  its  healthful  operation,  conscience 
is  still  bound  to  an  obedience;  but  it  is  obviously  an  obedience  to  the  law,  and 
not  to  the  unfaithful  agent  of  that  law.  In  the  present  case  the  violation  of 
engagement  is  in  the  Assembly,  which  has  set  at  naught  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution,  and  not  in  those  who  adhere  to  it  with  unbroken  faith.  But  it  is 
demanded,  '  Has  an  individual  a  right  to  interpret  the  Constitution  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Judicatory?'  We  answer,  every  man  living  under  that 
Constitution,  and  every  Presbytery  and  ^*>ynod  has  a  right  to  judge  whether  the 
temporary  or  delegated  body  which  composes  the  Assembly,  interprets  the  law 
according  to  its  obvious  import;  and  when  it  is  made  clear  that  the  supreme 
law  has  been  infringed,  ^lf  is  their  right  and  duty  to  resist.  How  can  the  pledge 
of  obedience  which  was  made  to  the  Constitution  be  transferred  to  any  act 
which  does  it  open  violence?  We  are  aware  'that  this  resistance  may  be  stig- 
matized as  incipient  rebellion,  but  it  may  be  more  correctly  denominated  a 
sacred  defence  of  our  ecclesiastical  charter."     {Presbyterian,  Oct.  23,  1834.) 

These  principles  are  not  yet  extirpated  from  our  communion — 
at  least  there  were  some  traces  of  them  a  twelvemonth  ago. 
The  Synods  of  ISTew  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  various  Presby- 
teries, and  numerous  ministers  and  laymen  publicly  pronounced 
the  Assembly's  measures  of  1865  to  be  "unconstitutional  and 
void,"  and  the  late  Assembly  did  not  molest  them.  The  "De- 
claration and  Testimony  men"  did  the  same  thing,  only  carrying 
the  same  principles  a  little  farther — (in  the  judgment  of  the 
present  writer,  too  far) — and  they  were  virtually  cast  out  of  the 
Church.  What  sort  of  justice  was  this?  But  of  this  question 
hereafter. 

As  a  counterpoise  to  the  authorities  adduced  in  support  of  the 
true  theory  of  our  system,  our  consolidation  brethren  point  to 
certain  of  the  ads  of  the  Assembly  of  1837.  On  these  alleged 
precedents,  the  following  observations  are  submitted. 

The  formal,  deliberate  exposition  of  the  Constitution  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  of  all  who  adhered  to  it,  can- 
not be  invalidated  by  the  subsequent  acts  of  the  body.  Different 
Assemblies,  including  that  of  1837,  realHrmed  the  doctrine  that 
the  powers  entrusted  to  our  supreme  judicatory  are  delegated, 
specific,  and  limited;  and  that  it  has  no  warrant  to  assume  at 
will  the  rischts  and  functions  of  the  inferior  courts.     If  this  doc- 
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trine  was  sometimes  contravened  in  the  course  of  the  l^ew-school 
controversy,  an  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  times.  The  good  men  who  shaped  the  poUcy  of  the 
Church  in  those  days,  were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  good 
men  usually  are  in  kindred  circumstances.  When  they  were  in 
a  minority,  as  in  the  Assemblies  of  '34  and  '36,  they  insisted 
upon  the  literal  and  established  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. There  being  no  iemptaiion  to  adopt  any  other  view,  they 
held  that  "the  power  of  the  whole  is,  not  over  every  part,  but 
over  the  power  of  every  part."  "When  they  were  in  a  majority, 
as  in  '35  and  '37,  while  still  affirming  in  express  terms  [vide  Kos. 
I.  and  II.  of  this  series)  the  true  theory  of  our  system,  they 
found  a  supposed  warrant  for  the  high-prerogative  doctrine  in 
the  clauses  of  the  Constitution  conferring  upon  the  General 
Assembly  a  "  superintendence  over  the  concerns  of  the  whole 
Church,"  and  "the  power  of  suppressing  schismatical  conten- 
tions and  disputations."  They  did  indeed  argue  that  the  rigor- 
ous measures  of  '37  were  no  way  incompatible  with  their  well- 
known  doctrines  of  constitutional  law.  But  there  were  two  other 
grounds  upon  which  they  rested  the  validity  of  those  measures, 
and  which  future  historians  will  be  likely  to  regard  as  supplying 
their  chief,  if  not  their  exclusive,  justification.  The  first  was  the 
admitted  unconstitutionality  of  the  Plan  of  Union,  in  virtue  of 
which,  on  its  abrogation,  the  Synods  built  upon  it  fell  with  it. 
This  principle  was  recognized  and  affirmed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  other  ground  was,  the  necessiti/  of 
the  case.  This  feeling,  more  or  less  disclosed,  pervades  the  entire 
proceedings  of  the  Old-school  party.  A  crisis  was  upon  them. 
The  exigencies  of  the  Church  demanded  extreme  measures.  If 
they  failed  now  to  secure  a  permanent  ascendency  in  its  councils, 
the  golden  opportunity  would  be  lost,  and  another  year  might 
see  the  Church  pass  finally  into  the  hands  of  a  party  regarded  as 
hostile  to  its  faith  and  order,  and  alien  from  all  its  traditions. 
"There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  plan,"  said  Dr.  R.  J.« 
Breckinridge,  in  the  debate  upon  citing  inferior  judicatories, 
"but  the  best  course  is  the  shortest  one.  You  should  go  right 
onward  and  directly  to  the  cure  of  the  present  evils.  The 
Church  is  tired  of  controversy,  and  longs  for  peace.  "We  main- 
tain the  Standards;  and  the  power  we  now  have  to  preserve 
them  we  may  7iever  have  again.  Two  years  ago  the  orthodox  had 
the  majority,  and  if  they  had  properly  used  it,  not  only  would 
much  subsequent  contention  have  been  avoided,  but  the  Church 
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vvquld  have  approved  your  course.  Now  is  our  time.  We  must 
reform,  or  be  dissolved.  To  live  together  is  impossible.  We 
,eliould,  therefore,  say  to  the  opposing  party,  'Gentlemen,  there 
is  the  door;  the  highway  is  yours.'  And  if  they  will  not  go,  we 
should  kindly,  but  firmly  help  them  out." 

This  was  the  prevalent  feeling.  It  indicates  a  period  of  mighty 
conflict  and  of  revolution.  I  do  not  impugn  either  the  motives 
or  the  measures  of  the  spirit  that  reigned  then.  That  it  was 
guided  by  a  lofty  conscientiousness,  an  ardent  love  for  the 
Church,  and  a  profound  sense  of  obligation  to  its  Divine  Head, 
is  sufhciently  apparent  from  the  eminent  names  which  grace 
the  records  of  that  Assembly.     But  the  point  I  make  is  this: 

Transactions  like  those  of  '37  are  not  to  be  drawn  into  prece- 
dent, except  in  revolutionary  times;  and  it  is  a  iKdtry,  decejitive  belit- 
tling of  the  New-school  controversy,  to  compare  it  with  this  Louisville 
business.  Let  any  candid  man  look  at  the  two  cases  side  by  side. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  interests  at  stake  (according  to  the  "Act 
and  Testimony,"  the  "Pittsburg  Memorial,"  and  the  "Debates 
in  the  Assembly")  were  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  "Westmin- 
ster Confession,  the  Government  and  Discipline  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  the  entire  trust  confided  to  her  as  a  Mis- 
sionary organization  for  the  evangelizing  of  the  world.  The 
controversy  had  been  of  seven  years'  duration.  It  had  spread 
over  the  whole  Church.  It  filled  our  religious  periodicals.  It 
inflamed  our  j^ulpits.  There  was  not  a  Synod,  not  a  single 
Presbytery,  Avhich  was  not  convulsed  by  it.  Year  after  year  the 
two  parties  struggled  for  the  control  of  the  General  Assembly. 
There  they  marshalled  their  forces  in  hostile  array.  With  vary- 
ing fortunes,  they  renewed  the  conflict  every  Spring,  until  at 
length  the  end  came  in  a  mighty  disruption,  which  clove  the 
Church  into  two  unequal  halves,  even  the  smaller  of  which 
embraced  eight  hundred  ministers  and  one  thousand  churches. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  existing  controversy  was,  in  May  last, 
just  eiyht  months  old.  Its  roots  may  be  traced  back  a  little  fur- 
ther, to  the  bold  protest  drawn  up  by  Drs.  R.  J.  Breckinridge 
and  Humphrey,  and  sanctioned  by  the  whole  Synod  of  Kentucky, 
against  the  "unconstitutional  action"  of  the  Assembly  of  '61. 
But  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony"  bears  date  September, 
1865.  Whatever  "heresy"  there  may  be  in  it,  lies  in  an 
extreme  view  of  the  line  of  separation  which  divides  the  secular 
from  the  spiritual  jurisdiction — an  error,  no  doubt,  but  one 
which  never  yet  ruined  a  Church,  and  never  will.     Instructed 
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by  the  leading  men  of  their  own  Synod,  that  the  Assembly  had 
usurped  powers  not  belonging  to  it;  and  taught  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Church  in  1834-7,  that  "it  was  their  right  and  duty  to  resist 
unconstitutional  decrees,"  they  put  forth  their  remonstrance 
against  what  they  regarded  as  the  growing  corruption  of  the 
Church.  In  preparing  this  paper,  they  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  of  men  who  are  called  to  act  in  times  of  excitement. 
Sound  principles  were  carried  to  an  extreme;  and  terms  were 
used,  and  measures  proposed,  which  were  derogatory  to  the 
Assembly,  and  of  schismatical  tendency.  Still,  this  obnoxious 
paper  was  only  once  before  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  (in  October, 
'65),  and  never  before  the  Assembly  until  May.  There  had 
been  neither  time  nor  opportunity  for  a  proper  consideration  of 
its  purport  and  bearings.  It  bore  but  a  few  signatures;  and 
many  of  these  were  the  names  of  excellent  pastors  and  ruling 
elders,  who  might,  of  course,  err  in  their  measures  for  reforming 
the  Church,  but  whose  motives  were  above  suspicion.  How 
few  these  names  were,  is  just  one  of  the  points  which  show  the 
absurdity  of  attempting  to  assimilate  this  case  to  the  New-school 
contest.  The  editor  of  the  Western  Preshyteriaii  (Louisville), 
who  sustains  the  acts  of  the  late  Assembly,  has  supplied  the 
facts  in  his  paper  of  October  4,  '66.  His  object  is  to  exhibit  the 
trivial  and  abortive  character  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
movement — not  perceiving,  evidently,  that  he  has  levelled  his 
rifled  gun  point  blank  at  the  St.  Louis  Assembly.  For  what 
possible  apologj-  can  be  made  for  that  Assembly,  in  attributing 
such  amazing  importance  to  so  insignificant  a  paper?  How 
will  the  majority  answer  it  to  the  Church,  that  they  could  con- 
sume nearly  the  entire  session,  and  rekindle  the  embers  of  eccle- 
siastical contention  throughout  our  whole  communion,  over  a 
document  of  which  one  of  their  own  public  advocates  gives  the 
following  account : 

"  The  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  '  adopted  by  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville, at  Bardstown,  September  2d,  a.d.  1865.'  It  was  published  to  the  world 
a  few  weeks  afterward.  It  called  for  a  convention  of  all  who  sympathized  in  its 
views  and  purposes,  to  be  held  at  blank  on  the  blank  day  of  blank,  some  time 
during  the  current  year;  which  convention — like  some  western  towns — never 
had  any  existence,  except  in  somebody's  imagination,  or  at  most  on  paper.  It 
also  called  on  '  Those  Ministers  and  Ruling  Elders  who  concur  in  this  Testi- 
mony' to  send  in  their  names  as  signers;  and  on  all  Presbyteries  and  Synods, 
who  adopted  it,  to  send  up  a  copy  of  their  '  adhering  act.'  One  whole  year  has 
since  elapsed.  The  whole  matter  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  discussed.  But 
not  a  single  Presbytery  or  Synod  has  since  adopted  it.     The  Synod  of  Ken- 
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tucky,  out  of  the  bosom  of  which  it  was  given  to  the  world,  formally  condemned 
it  ia  emphatic  terms.  Even  the  Synod  of  Missouri,  after  carefully  considering 
it,  declined  to  adopt  it;  although  a  decided  majority  of  that  body  are  supposed 
to  sympathize  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  its  signers. 

"  We  have  before  us  the  second  (pamphlet)  edition  of  this  document.  Tt  has 
the  names  o{  forty -one  ministers  and  seventy- eight  ruling  elders  attached  to  it. 
We  believe  the  names  of  perhaps  a  dozen  others  have  since  been  added.  Since 
its  first  issue,  not  a  single  prominent  minister  or  elder  in  the  Church  has  sub- 
scribed it.  On  the  contrary,  naost  of  them,  even  among  its  apologists,  have  con- 
demned it.  Even  Dr.  Boardman,  in  the  paper  offered  to  the  Assembly,  as  a 
substitute  for  the  Gurley  paper,  felt  constrained  to  condemn  it  as  schismatical. 
(If  schismatical,  of  course,  to  that  extent  it  is  sm/ul.)  At  the  end  of  a  whole 
year,  there  it  stands  before  the  world  with  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  names, 
out  of  te7i  thousand  or  more  office-bearers,  to  whom  it  appeals  for  their 
approval." 

If  any  heavier  blow  than  this  has  been  dealt  the  late  Assem- 
bly, it  has  not  been  my  fortune  to  see  it.     It  would  be  severe 
from  an  enemy.    From  an  avowed  and  zealous  friend,  it  is  cruel 
beyond  expression.     Is  it  really  so  that   the   Declaration    and 
Testimony  was  such  a  still-born  aifair  ?  that  it  evoked  no  sym- 
pathy? elicited  no  support?  made  no  impression?  and  "at  the 
end  of  a  whole  year"  is  demonstrated  to  be  ready  to  die  of  inani- 
tion?    And  did  an  Assembly  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  mem- 
bers, convened  at  a  period  when  the  unexampled  sorrows  and 
spiritual  desolations   of  the  land  demanded  the  generous  and 
efficient  aid  of  every  Christian  and  every  patriot,  allow  a  matter 
h'ke  this  to  overshadow  its  entire  deliberations,  and  give  tone 
and  direction  to  all  its  leading  measures?    Is  this  the  portentous 
cloud  which  threatened  the  Church  with  calamities  no  less  dire 
than  those  embosomed  in  the  ISTew-school  heresy?    And  are  the 
costly,  though  albeit  needful,  expedients  of  '87  to  be  invoked 
for  the  suppression  of  an  evil  which  was  making  no  progress, 
and,  if  let  alone,  would  have  died  of  itself?     Such  is  manifestly 
the  judgment  of  the  "  Wesiern  Presbyterian."    And  so  far  as  this, 
his  estimate  of  the  case  will  meet  with  large  approval: — The 
Declaration  and  Testimony  was  essentially  a  local  affair.     The 
issues  it  presented  were  of  admitted  importance.     The  ability 
of  some  of  its  chief  sponsors  was  not  disputed.     But  the  stir  it 
occasioned  in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  was  owing,  in  no  small 
measure,  to  personal,  and  still  more,  to  political  differences. 
The  vigorous  efforts  made  to  alarm  and  excite  the  Church  on 
the  subject,  had  not  created  even  a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of 
the  waters.    jSTine-tenths  of  our  ministers  and  people  had  proba- 
bly never  seen  the  Declaration  and  Testimonv;  and  did  not  care 
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to  see  it.  They  would  have  been  content  to  leave  the  Louis- 
ville Presbytery  in  the  hands  of  its  own  Synod — at  least  until 
that  Synod  had  discharged,  or  refused  to  discharge,  its  duty  in 
the  premises.  Prior  to  the  meeting  of  that  secret  Convention  at 
St.  Louis,  there  was  no  demand  for  the  Assembly's  interference 
in  the  matter  at  that  session  (save  as  involved  in  the  judicial 
case,  hereafter  to  be  noticed),  which  might  not  have  been  ignored 
without  disturbing  the  general  quiet  of  the  Church.  And  yet 
we  are  told  of  the  "deadly  peril"  to  which  the  Church  was 
exposed;  and  asked  to  recognize  in  the  legislation  of  '37  a  legiti- 
mate precedent  for  the  radical  measures  of  'QQ.  We  cannot  do 
it.  It  is  by  fallacious  analogical  reasoning  like  this,  constitutions 
are  destroyed,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  subverted.  This 
will  be  made  still  more  apparent  as  we  proceed. 


IV. 

Dr.  Chtrleifs'-'' Reasons" — Acts  of  ^QQ  without  a  solitary  j^recedcnt — • 
The  safeguards  throvm  around  2^c')^sonal  rigJtts  by  the  Constitution 
overthrown — Declaration  and  Testimony  inen  jpronounced  guilty  and 
then  remanded  for  trial — Signal  injustice  toward  one  of  these  men. 

It  has  been  my  aim  to  prove  that  the  "consolidation  theory" 
of  our  Constitution  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  doctrine  laid 
down  by  numerous  General  Assemblies,  and  recognized  by  the 
entire  Old-school  party  thirty  years  ago.  I  think  it  has  also 
been  shown  that  the  essential  conditions  are  wanting  which 
alone  could  legitimate  an  appeal  to  the  acts  of  '37  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  acts  of  '66.  I  ndw  advance  a  step  farther,  and 
assert  that  the  precedent  in  question  will  not  apply,  even  if  the 
preposterous  claim  be  conceded,  that  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony men  had  actually  brought  the  Church  to  the  verge  of  a 
great  revolution,  as  the  ISTew-school  party  had  in  '37.  It  seems 
to  be  taken  for  granted  that  if  the  acts  of  '37  were  lawful,  a 
fortiori,  those  of  '66  were  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution. 
But  this  is  a  fallacy.  The  late  Assembly  arrogated  powers 
never  assumed  by  an}--  previous  Assembly. 
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Among  the  "Hcasons"  assigned  by  Dr.  Gurley  for  the  adop- 
tion of  his  memoi-ablc  '■'■ipso  facto' ^  decree,  and  which  the  As- 
sembly formally  accepted  and  incorporated  with  the  edict  itself, 
is  one  which  many,  who  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  its 
excellent  author,  are  compelled  to  regard  as  bordering  upon  the 
ludicrous.  It  is  as  follows: — "Because  it  saves  us  from  even 
the  appearance  of  taking  action  in  this  case,  which  is  too  sum- 
mary and  severe  (!).  Though  we  might  lawfully  dissolve  the 
Presbytery  of  Louisville  at  this  time,  no  such  great  or  perilous 
exigency  has  arrived  as  makes  such  an  extraordinarj'  proceeding 
necessary — nor  is  it  expedient.  It  is  better  for  the  Assembly, 
better  for  the  Church,  and  better  for  all  the  interests  in  anyway 
concerned  in  this  case,  that  justice  should  be  secured  and  admin- 
istered in  the  ordinary  way  and  by  the  ordinary  methods."  These 
italics,  from  the  original  (Minutes  General  Assembly,  p.  61), 
give  the  grave  reflection  a  peculiar  gusto  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  what  is  here  so  complacently  set  forth  as  a  measure  of  signal 
clemency,  in  full  accord  with  the  "  ordinary  methods"  of  our 
Church,  is  without  a  solitary  'precedent  from  the  organization  of  the 
General  Assembly  in  1789  to  the  present  day.  As  regards  the  ipso 
facto  style  of  capital  punishment,  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  was 
ever  heard  of  before  in  our  Church,  or  in  any  other  Church,  or 
in  an}'  respectable  civil  legislature — of  this,  in  the  abstract,  and 
in  its  fatal  working,  hereafter.  For  the  present,  let  it  suffice 
that  this  is  the  first  Assembly  to  set  up  the  dangerous  preroga- 
tive of  citing  individuals  to  its  bar  (or  to  the  bar  of  its  successor) 
for  trial.  That  this  is  the  object  is  distinctly  avowed.  The  As- 
sembly, according  to  "Reason  No.  3,"  is  to  "consider  and  adju- 
dicate the  case,'"  and,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee,  the  "cita- 
tion" of  these  men  is  (justly)  represented  as  the  first  step  of  a 
judicial  process.  This  is  going  far  beyond  the  Assembly  of  '37. 
iTot  to  lay  the  least  stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  "citation" 
scheme  which  was  initiated  on  a  Friday  was  abandoned  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesda}',  and  so  came  to  nothing,  that  Assemblj^pro/wsec? 
to  cite  only  "Judicatories."   {Book  of  Discipline,  chap.  vii.  sec.  6.) 

i^either  on  this  occasion,  nor  on  any  other,  did  they  claim  the 
authority  to  cite  individuals  before  them  for  trial.  I  have  care- 
fully examined  the  records  of  the  Church  within  my  reach  with- 
out finding  an  instance  of  this  kind  since  1789,  the  only  case 
remotely  approximating  to  it  being  one  in  which  an  heretical 
creed  was,  after  protracted  litigation  Avith  its  ixwihor^  referred  by  a 
Synod  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  Assembly  required  the  author 
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to  recant  his  sentiments.  ISTo  such  case  was  adduced  at  St. 
Louis.  ISTone  has  ever  been  presented  in  the  pages  of  the  Re- 
pertory. If  Dr.  Baird  had  discovered  one,  he  would  have  given 
it  to  us  in  his  Digest.  The  instances  are  innumerable  where 
the  Assembly  has  either  censured  Synods  and  Presbj'teries  for 
neglecting  discipline,  or  directed  them  to  consider  of  it,  or  or- 
dered them  to  do  this  and  that.  But  never  until  now  has  this 
power  of  arraigning  men,  and  commencing  process  against 
them,  been  usurped  by  a  General  Assembly.  So  far  from  it, 
the  Assembly  has,  on  repeated  occasions  (see  Digest  'passim),  re- 
affirmed the  broad  principle  that  no  man  can  lawfully  be  tried 
in  the  Presbyterian  Church  except  by  his  Session  or  Presbytery. 

It  may  suffice  to  refer  to  one  example  out  of  many.  In  the 
case  of  the  Rev.  William  C.  Davis,  the  Assembly  of  1810  (and 
its  action  was  ratified  by  the  Assembly  of  1811)  decided  that 
the  Synod  of  the  Carolinas,  vrhile  displaying  a  laudable  zeal  for 
the  purity  of  the  Church,  violated  the  Constitution  in  claiming 
a  right  to  try  Mr.  Davis  ^'lohen  there  was  no  reference  nor  apj)eal  in 
his  case  before  them.''  So  utterly  baseless  is  the  assumption,  that 
this  procedure  at  St.  Louis  was  in  keeping  with  the  "ordinary 
methods"  of  administering  justice  in  our  Church. 

It  well  behooves  our  ministers  and  people  to  consider  whether 
they  are  prepared  to  sanction  these  encroachments  upon  the 
Constitution.  Every  page  of  our  Book  of  Discipline  reveals 
the  jealous  care  of  itsframers  for  the  personal  rights  of  all  em- 
braced in  our  communion.  No  man  can  be  tried  except  by  his 
peers.  He  must  be  tried  at  home — not  a  thousand  miles  away. 
He  must  have  fall  notice  as  to  charges,  prosecutors,  time  and 
place,  witnesses.  He  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  Presbytery, 
Synod,  General  Assembly.  He  is  not  to  be  finally  condemned 
until  three  (or  if  a  laj-man,  four)  different  courts  have  passed 
upon  his  case,  before  every  one  of  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  can- 
did and  patient  hearing.  Such  are  the  safeguards  the  Constitu- 
tion has  thrown  around  the  humblest  individuals  in  the  Church. 
Does  any  man  among  us  feel  that  these  ramparts  are  too  many, 
or  too  strong?  "What,  then,  must  be  thought  of  an  Assembly 
which  sought  to  annul  all  these  indispensable  provisions  re- 
specting the  forms  and  modes  of  ti'ial;  which  set  aside  Presby- 
teries and  Synods  as  having  no  rights  in  the  trial  of  their  mem- 
bers; which  denied  the  right  of  appeal  by  making  an  appeal 
impossible ;  and  superseded  the  three  tribunals  of  our  Constitu- 
tion, clothed  with  specific  and  separate  powers,  by  a  single  an- 
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tocratic  court  invested  with  absolute  power  over  any  minister 
it  might  choose  to  cite  to  its  bar? 

Even  this  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  anythhig  approaching 
to  the  whole  truth.  These  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  are 
not  simply  refused  a  trial,  according  to  the  forms  of  the  Consti- 
tution. They  are  not  simply  required  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  a 
court,  to  which  the  Constitution  has  denied  all  original  jurisdic- 
tion in  judicial  cases,  and  which  in  seventy-seven  years  never 
arrogated  this  power  before.  The  Assembly,  as  if  apprehend- 
ing that  its  successor  might  falter  in  carrying  out  the  rough  dis- 
cipline designed  for  the  ofleuders,  prejudges  their  case,  and 
sends  them  to  the  following  Assembly  Avith  its  official  brand 
upon  their  foreheads.  It  stigmatizes  them  as  men  so  steeped  in 
rebellion,  that  the  Presbytery  wliich  tolerates  the  presence  of  any 
one  of  them  dies,  as  by  a  sudden  visitation  of  God.  It  refers 
the  cause  for  trial  to  the  next  Assembly,  after  putting  upon  the 
indictment  the  ominous  endorsement,  that  one  of  the  parties 
implicated  *'  ought,  as  there  is  the  strongest  ground  for  believ- 
ing, to  have  been  suspended  from  the  functions  of  the  gospel 
ministry."  (Minutes,  p.  12.)  In  other  words,  they  pronounce 
a  man  "guilty,"  and  then  hand  him  over  for  trial!  What  would 
the  lawyers,  who  voted  with  the  majority  at  St.  Louis,  think, 
not  of  a  Grand  Jury,  but  of  a  criminal  court,  which,  in  remit- 
ting a  cause  to  its  next  term,  or  to  another  court  of  co-ordinate 
jurisdiction,  should  write  upon  the  indictment,  ""We  believe  the 
accused  to  be  guilty?"  Yet  to  this  style  of  jurisprudence  have 
we  come  in  the  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  reply  to  this,  often  uttered  in  private  conversation  at  St. 
Louis  and  elsewhere,  and  virtually  embodied  in  the  McLean 
resolutions,  is,  that  the  commissioner  alluded  to  "was  believed 
to  have  been  an  active  friend  of  secession  and  the  rebellion." 
This  is  deemed  a  sufficient  reason,  not  only  for  the  summary 
judgment  visited  upon  himself  and  his  Presbytery,  but  for  de- 
nouncing the  "minority  men"  of  the  Assembly  as  sharing  in 
his  alleged  "disloyalty."  With  the  political  sentiments  imputed 
to  the  commissioner  referred  to,  the  present  writer  has  no  sym- 
pathy. But  "  doth  our  law  judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him, 
and  know  what  he  doeth?"  What  license  is  there  in  the  word 
of  God  for  condemning  any  man  unheard?  or  for  observing  a 
commodious  silence  when  others  in  our  presence  condemn  men 
unheard  ?  We  have  had  quite  enough  of  this  during  the  war. 
Character  has  been  made  a  foot-ball   for   ignorance  and  ma- 
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levolence  all  over  the  land,  and  within  the  Church,  as  well  as 
out  of  it.  This  minister's  case  is  not  peculiar.  Undoubtedly 
the  prevalent  feeling  about  him,  in  large  portions  of  our 
Church,  is  such,  that  even  to  speak  of  him  as  a  man  entitled 
to  a  candid  hearing,  is  to  put  one's  good  name  in  peril;  and 
it  must  in  candor  be  admitted,  that  while  this  is  the  current 
style  of  talking  and  writing  about  Mm,  he  has,  in  a  measure, 
retaliated  the  treatment  by  his  unfortunate  facility  in  saying 
harsh  things  about  his  brethren.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
question  at  issue.  The  General  Assembly,  in  holding  him  up 
as  a  man  who  ought  to  be  "suspended  from  the  functions  of 
the  gospel  ministry,"  gave  their  solemn  sanction  to  the  worst 
charges  alleged  against  him.  Whenever  he  is  fairly  tried,  and 
those  charges  are  jproved,  he  will  find  as  little  support  among  the 
minority,  as  among  the  majority  of  that  Assembly.  But  the 
minority  protested,  and  will  protest  (however  ^Ulisrespectful"  it 
may  be  to  ofl:er  "protests"  couched  in  plain  words,  where  there 
is  a  majority  of  "four  to  one")  against  the  summary  condemna- 
tion of  this  man  without  even  a  pretended  observance  of  the  pre- 
scribed forms  of  trial.  It  has  some  little  weight  with  them — it 
will  have  with  all,  except  bitter  partizans — that  he  has,  in  every 
way,  denied  the  truth  of  those  charges,  and  avowed  his  readi- 
ness to  meet  them  before  any  proper  tribunal. 

As  regards  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  generally,  the 
minority  could  not  perceive  how  their  political  views  were,  on 
that  opening  clay  of  the  session,  in  any  proper  shape  or  form  be- 
fore the  Assembly.  They  resisted  the  McLean  minute  as  they 
would  have  resisted  a  proposition  for  the  instant  exclusion  of  a 
duly  enrolled  commissioner  upon  the  ground  of  rumored  finan- 
cial shortcomings,  or  for  any  similar  reason.  They  could  see 
nothing  but  injustice  to  individuals,  and  the  utmost  peril  to  the 
Church,  in  a  procedure  which  any  casual  majority  in  future 
Assemblies  might  cite  as  a  precedent  for  suspending  from  their 
seats  without  a  hearing,  and  upon  whatever  pretext,  members 
whom  they  may  wish  to  get  rid  of  This  is  a  dangerous  lesson 
even  for  good  men  to  learn.  It  will  be  well  if  its  inventors  do 
not  yet  see  it  enforced,  in  some  of  our  judicatories,  against  men 
who  happen  to  be  obnoxious  to  a  majority  on  other  than  })oliti- 
cal  grounds.  In  those  periods  of  conflict  which  recur  with  every 
Church  at  irregular  intervals,  it  may  prove  too  convenient  an 
instrument  for  perpetuating  power  in  the  hands  of  an  ascendant 
party,  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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V. 

TJic  Sipiod  of  Philadelphia  repudiating  its  hereditarij  ^mnciplcs — jir- 
gumeiit  of  3Icssrs.  Spilman  and  Marshall — 71ie  Constitution  a  bet- 
ter guide  than  '■^niHitary  necessity.'' 

While  concluding  the  preceding  number  of  this  series  the 
writer,  detained  from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia  by  sickness, 
was  visited  by  an  esteemed  brother,  Avho  informed  him  that  the 
Sj-nod,  in  framing  an  answer  to  a  protest,  had  formally,  and  by 
a  large  majority,  adopted  the  "  consolidation  theory''  of  our  govern- 
ment in  its  broadest  terms — recos-nizins:  and  affirmino;  the  risrht 
of  the  General  Assembly  to  exercise,  at  its  discretion,  all  the 
powers  and  functions  of  the  three  inferior  judicatories.*  This 
is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  controlling  influence  of  events  in 
moulding  men's  opinions  even  upon  constitutional  law.  It  is 
safe  to  assert  that  thirty  years  ago,  when  such  names  as  Ashbel 
Green,  William  Neill,  C.  G.  Cuyler,  John  McDowell,  Samuel 
G.  Winchester,  Samuel  Martin,  Hour}'-  R.  Wilson,  James  S. 
Woods,  James  Linn,  William  M.  Engles,  John  and  Robert  J. 
Breckinridge,  were  conspicuous  at  the  meetings  of  this  vener- 
able body,  this  theory  could  not  have  commanded  five  votes 
among  the  two  hundred  ministers  embraced  in  the  Synod.  It 
has  been  proved  in  these  Essays,  that  the  theory  in  question  was 
repudiated  by  the  Presbyterian,  the  Biblical  Repertory,  the  Act  and 
Testimony,  and,  in  fine,  by  the  entire  Old-school  party  (as  it  also 
is  in  our  own  day,  most  emphatically,  by  the  New-school  branch 
of  the  Church).  That  the  whole  Church  of  that  period  should 
have  been  at  fault  in  respect  to  the  radical  principles  of  our  Con- 
stitution, is  a  proposition  which  it  may  require  some  assurance 
to  affirm.  N"evertheless  it  is  affirmed  by  this  action  of  the 
Synod  of  Philadelpliia  (if  correctly  reported) ;  and  we  can  only 
lament  that  our  fathers  were  so  grievously  mistaken  as  to  the 
essential  nature  of  an  instrument  which  some  of  them  had  an 
important  agency  in  moulding  to  its  present  fashion.    One  thing 

*  This  "  Answer"  has  since  been  published.  It  abounds  with  references  to 
the  ''Digest."  Several  of  these,  upon  which  the  argument  chiefly  hinges,  do  not 
at  all  sustain  the  positions  in  support  of  which  they  are  cited.  This  was  a  char- 
acteristic feature  of  many  of  the  Reports  and  Speeches  before  the  last  Assembly. 
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is  apparent.  Either  tliey  were  tlius  mistaken,  or  a  bold  eifort 
is  making  to  change  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church,  and 
that  in  contempt  of  the  prescribed  routine  for  amending  the 
Constitution.  Consciously  or  unconsciously,  the  dominant 
party  are  steadily  working  toward  this  result.  They  are  chal- 
lenging for  the  General  Assembly  powers  never  claimed  for  it 
prior  to  last  May,  and  which,  if  conceded,  must  revolutionize  our 
ivhole  system.  A  consolidated  government  like  that  now  advo- 
cated, would  have  the  great  advantage  of  simplicity.  It  would 
be  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity.  It  would  be  effective  in 
administration.  Disencumbered  of  the  complex  forms  which 
attach  to  our  traditionary  discipline,  it  could  wield  the  iron 
sceptre  of  authority  with  a  celerity  and  an  energy  unknown  to 
the  cautious  movements  of  constitutional  jurisprudence.  But 
before  the  Church  bows  her  neck  to  the  proffered  yoke,  it  may 
be  worth  her  while  to  consider  whether  she  can  afford  to  dis- 
pense with  all  the  safeguards  which  the  Constitution,  as  here- 
tofore interpreted,  throws  around  the  rights  and  liberties  of  her 
people. 

The  solicitude  implied  in  remarks  like  these  has  been  derided 
as  puerile.  The  Church  has  been  assured,  through  her  news- 
papers, that  the  new  doctrine  is  perfectly  harmless,  and  that  the 
strenuous  opposition  it  encounters,  is  put  forth  in  the  interest  of 
disloyal  men,  who  would  set  the  General  Assembly  at  defiance. 
This  is  the  stereotype  method  of  innovators.  It  is  easier  to 
excite  odium  against  individuals  than  to  repel  arguments,  and 
subvert  principles.  It  may  suffice  to  tell  the  ignorant  and  un- 
reflecting that  the  outcry  against  the  theory  set  up  at  St.  Louis, 
is  "a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  timid."  [Presbyterian,  Oct.  20.) 
Those  who  can  appreciate  principles  and  constitutions,  and  who 
have  traced  such  germs  as  this  to  their  mature  fruitage,  will  not 
so  regard  it.  Since  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  some  fur- 
ther exposition  of  this  point,  let  me  quote  a  brief  and  masterly 
argument  upon  the  claim  of  the  late  Assembly  to  original  juris- 
diction in  judicial  cases,  and  the  pretended  right  to  destroy 
Presbyteries  and  Synods  by  the  hitherto  unheard-of  ipso  facto 
process.  It  is  from  an  official  report  laid  before  the  Presbytery 
of  Ebenezer  in  Kentucky,  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Spilman  and 
Charles  A.  Marshall,  Esq.,  two  of  the  steadfast  opposers  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  movement.  After  a  luminous  expla- 
nation of  various  clauses  of  our  Constitution,  they  proceed  as 
follows : 
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"  The  assumption  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  to  deal  with  Presby- 
teries, and  with  ministers  and  elders,  by  original  summons,  trial,  and  judgment, 
is,  in  effect,  to  deny  to  Presbyteries  and  Synods,  and  even  to  Sessions,  any  rights 
whatever  exclusive  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  virtually  to  alTirm  that  these  bodies 
exercise  all  the  functions  of  government  by  mere  sufferance,  as  so  many  parts  of 
the  pliant  machinery  of  the  Assembly  ;  directly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  face  of 
all  just  interpretations  of  the  law,  and  contrary  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church. 

"The  practical  effect  of  the  establishment  of  this  high  claim  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  Assembly,  would  be  to  confer  upon  that  body  not  only  concurrent, 
hni  paramount  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  whatever.  To  permit  it  to  stretch  out 
its  great  arm  over  the  Synod  to  the  Presbytery,  and  over  both  these  to  the  Ses- 
sion;  to  substitute  its  own  process  for  that  of  the  inferior  courts;  and  without 
being  invoked  thereto  by  appeal  or  other  regular  procedure,  to  arrest,  modify, 
or  annul  their  proceedings — in  short,  actually  to  absorb  all  their  powers  and 
prerogatives,  virtually  setting  them  aside  altogether.  We  cannot  but  regard 
this  as  a  most  alarming  stretch  of  prerogative,  which,  if  practically  carried  out, 
would  convert  the  Assembly  into  an  '  overshadowing  ecclesiastical  despotism.' 

"  We  are  aware  that  these  high  prerogatives  are  claimed  in  virtue  of  the  gen- 
eral powers  conferred  on  the  Assembly  in  chapter  xii.,  fourth  and  fifth  para- 
graphs, of  the  Form  of  Government.  But,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable 
and  right,  will  any  intelligent  man,  on  due  reflection,  afiRrm  that  when  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  undertakes  to  exercise  any  of  these  powers  by  a  judicial  process, 
it  is  not  to  be  restrained  and  controlled  in  the  whole  procedure  by  the  specific 
rules  prescribed  in  the  Form  of  Government  and  Book  of  Discipline  ?  We  ven- 
ture TO  AFFIRM  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  IN  THE  CIVILIZED  WORLD,  A  COURT  AUTHOR- 
IZED TO  SIT  IN  JUDGMENT  UPON  THE  RIGHTS  -AND  LIBERTIES  OF  PERSONS  OR 
BODIES  CORPORATE  OR  ECCLESIASTICAL,  THAT  IS  LEFT  WHOLLY  TO  ITS  OWN 
CAPRICES  AS  TO  ITS  MODE  OF  PROCEEDING;  THAT  IS  NOT  BOUND  BY  SOME  CODE 
OF  PRACTICE — SOME  RULES  AND  FORMS  SPECIALLY  LAID  DOWN  AS  OF  BINDING 
AUTHORITY,  BEHIND  WHICH  THE  PARTY  UNDER  PROSECUTION  MIGHT  ENTRENCH 
HIMSELF,  AND  THUS  SECURE  A  FAIR  AND  IMPARTIAL  TRIAL  BEFORE  THE  PROPER 
TRIBUNAL.  A  COURT  WITHOUT  SUCH  RESTRAINTS  AND  LIMITATIONS  WOULD  BE  A 
REPROACH    TO    CIVILIZATION. 

"It  is  our  solemn  conviction  that  the  constitutional  principles  which  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  so  palpably  violated  in  these  proceedings,  are  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Presbyterian  Church  government  and  order,  pillars  and  foundation 
stones  upon  which  the  whole  structure  rests ;  principles  essential  to  the  very 
life  of  the  Church  ;  such,  therefore,  as  cannot  be  surrendered  without  the  greatest 
danger  to  Christian  liberty,  and  the  utter  overthrow  of  pure  Presbyterianism." 

These  are  weighty  words.  They  are  full  of  warning  to  the 
Church.  They  show,  as  plainly  as  language  can,  that  the  late 
Assembly,  in  its  zeal  to  rebuke  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, has  forced  upon  that  sacred  charter  an  interpretation 
which  will  not  consort  with  the  liberties  of  the  Church.  It  is 
the  very  doctrine  against  which  the  Biblical  JRepertory  of  1835 
protested,  as  involving  '■^  a  consolidatioii  of  the  Church,  and  the 
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establishment  of  a  complete  spiritual  despotism.''    Is  the  old  Synod 
of  Philadelphia  prepai^ed  for  this? 

The  only  answer  made  in  some  cases  to  these  constitutional 
arguments,  has  been  a  declamatory  flourish  to  the  effect  that 
"the  minority  men  would  leave  the  Church  powerless. in  the 
presence  of  an  active  rebellion."  "We  can  afford  to  smile  at  a 
taunt  which  is  inspired  by  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  AVe  are 
as  much  the  friends  of  order  and  discipline  as  our  brethren  who 
say  such  things  of  us.  We  are  for  suppressing  heresy  and 
insubordination  wherever  they  appear.  But  we  honor  our  Con- 
stitution. We  have  more  faith  than  our  brethren  seem  to  have, 
in  its  adaptation  to  all  emergencies.  We  are  for  exhausting  its 
remedies  before  invoking  the  dangerous  principle  of  "military 
necessity."  We  are  satisfied  that  the  "ordinary  method"  of 
procedure,  the  method  sanctioned  by  the  uniform  practice  of  the 
Church,  the  only  constitutional  method,  was  the  true,  safe,  and 
healthful  method  for  dealing  with  this  Louisville  trouble.  We 
utterly  deny  that  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  movement  was 
of  such  proportions  as  to  demand  a  radical  deviation  from  our 
established  judicial  forms.  This  is  now  distinctly  proved  by 
writers  on  the  other  side.  (See  ISTo.  III.)  I^ay,  however  incau- 
tiously, it  was  explicitly  affirmed  by  the  Assembly  itself  in 
"ISTo.  6"  of  the  Gurley  "Reasons."  And  thus  the  most  specious 
apology  for  the  proceedings  at  St.  Louis  falls  to  the  ground.* 


*  On  the  very  day  that  the  proof-sheets  of  this  Essay  have  come  into  the 
author's  hands  (too  late  for  a  foot- note  to  No.  IV.)'  the  newspapers  announce 
that  "  Sanford  Conover  was  yesterday  convicted  of  "perjury  at  Washington, 
for  his  false  swearing  on  the  assassination  trials."  This  man  was  the  chief 
witness  who  attempted  to  implicate  Dr.  Stuart  Robinson  in  the  infamous 
poison  and  yellow-fever  plots,  alleged  to  have  been  concocted  during  the  war. 
Another  of  these  perjurers,  "Hyams,"  published  his  "recantation,"  unde|  his 
own  signature,  in  the  Toronto  papers  of  May,  1865.  In  a  public  address  at  St. 
Louis,  June  4,  '66,  Dr.  R.,  referring  to  the  former  of  these  impostors,  observed, 
among  other  things:  "This  barefaced  liar  swore  to  seeing  me  in  Montreal  in 
January  to  March,  186.5.  associating  with  Thompson  and  Blackburn,  and  assent- 
ing to  schemes  of  murder,  though  a  thousand  people  knew  I  could  not  have 
been  in  Montreal  after  June,  1864."  [Missouri  Republican.) 

It  is  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the  war,  that  political  animosities  should  ex- 
clude, even  from  church  newspapers,  statements  of  such  vital  moment  to  the 
reputation  of  one  of  our  ministers,  and  therefore  of  moment  to  the  Church  itself. 
Dr.  Johnson  was  a  good  hater,  but  he  said  one  day  to  Boswcll :  "I  hate  Lord 
George  Gordon,  but  I  am  glad  he  was  not  convicted  of  this  constructive  treason : 
for  though  I  hate  him,  I  love  my  country  and  myself." 
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VI. 

The  majority  eluding  a  Judicial  bwestigation — Anomalous  proceedings 
— A  new  case  extemporized — An  ^^ Appeal"  issued  without  being 
tried — Synod  of  Kentucky  grossly  ivronged — Speeches  of  Drs.  W. 
L.  Breckinridge  and  Humphrey —  The  blow  struck,  and  the  Church 

.  the  sufferer. 

Ouii  brethren  should  be  careful  how  they  use  a  weapon  which 
can  be  turned  with  great  effect  against  themselves.  In  so  far 
as  the  present  writer  is  informed,  no  objection  has  ever  been 
made  by  any  one  of  the  minority,  to  a  proper  judicial  inquiry 
into  the  imputed  errors  and  delinquencies  of  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  men.  Had  such  an  inquiry  been  proposed  at  St. 
Louis,  the  opposition  to  it  must  have  come  from  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  In  fact,  it  did  come  from  that  quarter.  So  bold 
.an  assertion  demands  proof.  And  the  proving  of  it  brings  us 
face  to  face  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  a  case 
replete  with  anomalies — a  feature  scarcely  glanced  at  hitherto  in 
any  quarter,  but  of  profound  significance. 

Let  the  fact  be  considered,  then,  that  a  judicial  investigation 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Louisville  men  ivas  in  p>rogress  ichen  the 
Assembly  convened;  and  that,  by  the  adoption  of  the  McLean 
paper  and  the  subsequent  resolutions,  the  majority  abruptly 
broke  in  upon  the  due  course  of  this  investigation,  and  gave  a 
new  direction  to  the  entire  business.  It  was  known  to  the  whole 
House  that  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  and  others,  had  appealed  to 
the  Assembly  against  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  for  refusing  to 
disfranchise  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men.  Dr.  Breckin- 
ridge had  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  signing  of 
that  paper  "had  rendered  each  and  every  one  of  them  unqual- 
ified, unfit,  and  incompetd^it  to  sit  and  act  as  a  member  of  this 
or  any  other  court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church."  The  Synod 
rejected  the  resolution  by  the  decisive  vote  of  107  to  22.  From 
this  decision  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  General  Assembly.  It 
was  to  come  up  in  its  due  place.  Had  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly  been  content  with  "the  ordinary  methods"  of  our 
Discipline,  the  opportunity  was  in  prospect  of  a  full  judicial 
inquiry  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the  Declaration  and 
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Testimcuiy  movement.  But,  for  reasons  not  yet  assigned,  these 
"methods"  were  deemed  unsuitable.  The  "ordinary  way" 
must  give  place  to  a  very  extraordinary  way.  A  case  duly 
entered  for  trial  must  be  wrested  from  the  judicial  docket,  taken 
altogether  out  of  that  sphere  which  the  Constitution  has  stamped 
with  the  highest  sacredness,  and  guarded  by  the  most  solemn 
sanctions,  and  dealt  with  as  a  matter  of  common  legislation. 
Kay,  worse  still — the  Assembly,  having  a  bona  fide  Judicial 
case  before  them,  construct  a  new  case  out  of  the  same  materials — 
originate  proceedings  against  the  ajipellees,  altogether  outside  of  the 
existing  case — vote  (by  implication)  these  proceedings  to  be  ^^ judi- 
cial" in  their  character — condemn  the  individuals  thus  unexpectedly 
arraigned — impose  a  severe  penaltg  upon  them — and  wind  up  by  send- 
ing them  to  the  next  Assembly  for  trial!  Meanwhile  the  real  Judi- 
cial case,  thus  superseded  by  its  rival  extemporized  for  the  occa- 
sion, on  reappearing  in  the  House,  collapses  like  a  Presbytery 
on  the  entrance  of  a  Declaration  and  Testimony  man.  Why 
should  it  not  collapse?  A  shorter  way  had  been  contrived  for 
effecting  its  purpose — a  purpose,  possibly,  which  might  have 
miscarried  in  adhering  to  the  legitimate  judicial  process.  It 
has  been  too  much  overlooked  that  the  punitive  decree  of  the 
Committee's  report  and  the  Gurley  minute,  involved  the  iden- 
tical question  which  was  before  the  S3'nod  of  Kentucky.  The 
Breckinridge  appeal  brought  that  Synod  before  the  Assembly 
for  refusing  to  exclude  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  from 
the  Church  courts.  That  decision  was  in  force  when  the 
Assembly  met.  In  so  far  as  the  Constitution  is  concerned,  the 
question  has  well  been  asked.  Why  is  it  not  in  force  still?  For 
the  appeal  was  not  issued.  And  it  is  for  the  majority  to  show 
how  a  decision  of  one  of  our  courts,  which  has  been  carried  up 
by  formal  appeal  and  complaint,  can  be  set  aside  by  the  Appellate 
Court  without  issuing  the  appeal  and  complaint.  The  dilemma  in 
which  the  Assembly  is  involved  is  this: — Its  proceedings  in  the 
Louisville  case  wove  j udicial,  or  they  were  not.  If  they  were,  then 
the  Assembly  not  only  assumed  original  jurisdiction,  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  but  dispensed  with  all  the  carefully 
prescribed  forms  for  conducting  judicial  process,  which  was  a 
further  violation  of  the  Constitution.  If  they  were  not,  then  (1) 
they  are  barred  from  pleading  the  only  clause  of  the  Book  of 
Discipline  which  warrants  a  court  to  suspend  a  member's  right 
to  his  seat  (chap.  vii.  sec.  5) ;  and  (2)  they  undertook  to  issue, 
by  a  mere  legislative  decree,  a  cause  which  was  pending  before 
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tliem  on  a  regular  complaint  and  appeal,  in  direct  contempt  of 
chapter  vii.  sec.  4  of  our  Discipline.  It  is  quite  immaterial 
which  horn  of  the  dilemma  may  be  chosen. 

If  the  true  object  had  been  to  hold  these  men  amenable  to  the 
lawful  authorities  of  the  Church,  and  according  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution,  why  were  they  not  left  unmolested  until  the 
case  in  which  they  were  concerned  could  be  taken  up  and  issued? 
The  Assembly  met  on  Thursday,  This  case  was  reported  from 
the  Judicial  Committee,  as  in  order  and  ready  for  trial,  on  the 
following  Monday  morning..  The  appellants  were  presentj^Dr. 
R.  J.  Breckinridge,  Dr.  Stanton,  Dr.  Landis,  and  one  other — 
names  which  gave  full  assurance  that  the  cause  the  majority  had 
so  much  at  heart  would  be  ably  presented.  Whence  the  impa- 
tience betrayed  by  the  adoption  of  the  McLean  paper?  Whence 
the  undissembled  preference  for  an  "original"  judicial  process 
hampered  with  such  palpable  irregularities,  over  the  issuing  of 
a  formal  appeal,  according  to  the  sober  and  safe  "ordinary 
methods?"  After  the  appeal  had  been  deliberately  postponed 
for  a  week,  to  give  the  McLean  Committee  time  to  report,  and 
their  report  had  already  been  several  days  under  discussion,  it 
would  have  been  proper  enough  for  the  Assembl}^  to  decide  to 
go  on  with  it,  as  was  proposed.  But  whv  any  such  postpone- 
ment? Why  any  such  report?  Why  any  such  Committee? 
When  the  entire  substance  of  the  case  was  embraced  in  the 
Appeal  which  came  there  (it  is  presumable)  of  right,  and  which 
the  Assembly  would  have  been  compelled  to  hear.  With  the 
motives  which  inspired  this  remarkable  course  of  action,  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  That  it  should  be  without  a  parallel  in  the 
whole  historj'  of  our  Church,  only  homologates  it  with  the  other 
features  of  the  Assembly's  procedure.  And  whose  character  is 
safe  in  our  communion  if  these  measures,  themselves  without 
precedent,  are  hereafter  to  be  drawn  into  precedent?  In  any 
event,  is  it  for  those  who  countenanced  these  acts  to  reproach 
the  minoriUj  with  resisting  n  Judicial  inquiry  into  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  movement? 

If  the  appellants  should  decline  to  prosecute  their  appeal,  or 
if  the  majority,  on  examining  the  case  appealed,  should,  for  what- 
ever reasons,  have  deemed  some  further  steps  expedient,  there 
was  a  method  open  to  the  house,  wise,  equitable,  and  suited  to 
the  emergency — the  method,  too,  demanded  b}'  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky, with  proper  instructions.     This  was  proposed  and  urged 
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by  various  members,  and  especially  by  some  of  the  "loyal"  men 
of  that  Synod.  It  was  resisted,  on  the  ground  that  the  Synod 
might  refuse  to  execute  discipline  upon  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  men.  This  argument  was  of  no  account.  For  (1) 
It  w^as  the  undoubted  constitutional  right  of  the  Synod  to  have 
this  case  referred  to  them ;  and  not  to  do  it,  was  to  invade  their 
rights.  See  this  principle  affirmed  by  numerous  cases  in  the 
Digest.  (2)  It  was  putting  a  stigma  upon  one  of  our  oldest  and 
soundest  Sj'nods,  to  assume  that  it  would  not  enforce  righteous 
dis(i^pline  in  any  case  which  really  called  for  it.  Conceding  that 
the  PrCvshytery  of  Louisville  had  erred,  what  had  this  time-hon- 
ored Synod  .done  to  forfeit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Church?  Could  not'the  Assembly  wait  to  see  whether  it  would 
prove  refractory,  before  appropriating  its  functions,  and  pro- 
claiming it  faithless  to  its  trust?  (3)  The  presumption,  from 
what  had  already  occurred,  was  that  the  Synod  would  do  its 
whole  duty  in  the  premises.  It  is  true,  that  at  its  meeting  in 
October,  1865,  the  Synod  had  very  properly  refused  to  disfran- 
chise the  Louisville  men.  But  it  had  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing its  strong  disapprobation  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony. 
And  the  whole  matter  was,  in  eft'ect,  still  before  it.  Let  candid 
and  impartial  men  read  the  following  extracts  from  the  speeches 
of  Dr.  William  L,  Breckinridge  and  Dr.  Humphrey  at  St.  Louis, 
and  say  whether  the  Assembly  had  the  slightest  pretext  for 
treating  that  venerable  court  as  a  ^'■rebellious  Synod" — the  modest 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Fresbyicrian,  and 
naturally  enough,  if  he  looked  no  further  than  the  Assembly's 
Minute?. 

"The  proper  course  was  to  remand  the  whole  matter  to  the  Synod  of  Ken- 
tucky. If  the  Synod  has  been  negligent,  give  it  to  understand  that  the  Assem- 
bly regard  it  as  having  been  negligent,  and  demand  that  it  shall  do  its  duty. 
In  that  way  the  General  Assembly  would  set  itself  right  before  the  Church  and 
the  whole  world,  in  that  it  was  proceeding  according  to  law.  If,  after  that,  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  should  not  do  its  duty,  it  could  justly  be  called  to  account 
for  not  doing  its  duty.  He  thought  this  would  be  the  wisest  and  best  method  of 
dealing  with  this  matter,  and  would  have  been  from  the  beginning.  lie  denied 
the  assumption  of  the  report  that  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  had  been  cited 
to  this  Assembly.  The  records  were  not  here ;  the  records  of  the  Synod  of 
Kentucky  were  not  here  when  this  report  was  made.  He  questioned  whether 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky  had  been  guilty  of  negligence  in  this  matter.  The 
meeting  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery  happened  in  September,  and  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky  met  toward  the  middle  of  October— some  five  weeks  afterward — 
and  this  paper  was  not  made  public  till  some  time  after  the  meeting  of  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Louisville.     He  himself  never  saw  the  paper  until  be  saw  it  at  the 
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meeting  of  the  Synod.  ITad  this  Assembly  no  charity  for  men  who  hesitate 
what  to  do — who  want  to  take  time. to  consider  what  should  be  done  in  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  case  on  which  very  many  results  hang?  The  Synod  would  have 
acted  hastily  to  have  proceeded  at  that  time.  Admitting  that  the  Synod  was 
wholly  wrong,  it  should  be  rebuked,  and  required  to  do  its  duty;  but  the  As- 
sembly ought  not  to  do  it  in  an  uncon.stitutional  and  irregular  way,  in  order  to 
make  up  for  the  neglect  of  the  Synod.  Had  the  proper  time  come,  and  were 
the  cause  a  sufficient  one,  the  Synod  ought  to  have  cite^l  the  Presbytery  ;  but 
that  rule  applies  equally  to  the  Assembly,  and  it  ought  not  to  proceed  without 
citation. 

"He  denied  the  statement  that  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  had  ever  'refused'  to 
try  these  men,  but  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  whether  they  would 
neglect  or  fail  to  do  it,  if  it  was  required  of  them  by  the  Assembly.  The  Synod 
of  Kentucky  had  never  'declined,'  because  to  say  they  had  declined,  supposes 
that  they  had  been  asked  to  do  something.  They  had  been  asked  to  do  some- 
thing which  they  wouldn't  do;  and  although  it  may  appear  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Assembly  and  the  Ch.urch  that  the  Synod  did  wrong  therein,  it  didn't  ap- 
pear wrong  to  the  speaker  yet.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky  was  asked  to  exclude 
these  men  from  the  Synod,  disfranchising  them  as  ministers,  to  exclude  them 
from  the  whole  Presbyterian  body ;  declare  them  incompetent,  undt  for  sitting 
in  that,  or  any  other  Court  of  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  to  declare  all  that 
by  a  simple  resolution  on  making  up  the  roll  before  even  the  Moderator  was 
chosen.  That  was  what  the  Synod  would  not  dp,  and  most  properly.  That  was 
the  head  and  front  of  the  off'ending  of  the  Synod  of  Kentucky,  and  that  was 
what  the  report  of  the  Committee  condemned,  and  asked  the  Assembly  to  con- 
demn. It  might  come  out  that  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  would  take  this  matter 
up  for  itself,  and  no  man  had  a  right  to  affirm  the  opposite,  and  doubly  had  no 
man  the  right  to  assume  such  a  thing  as  that  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything 
that  was  clearly  unconstitutional.  The  Presbyterian  Church  could  stand  a 
great  deal.  The  Synod  of  Kentucky  could  stand  a  great  deal ;  but  to  stand 
this,  that  to  the  General  Assembly  belongs  the  power  to  do  all,  everything,  be- 
cause it  is  the  General  Assembly,  is  more  than  they  could  stand." 

Listen  also  to  Dr.  Humphrey  : 

"  The  scheme  proposed  by  the  Committee"  (and  the  Gurley  substitute  is  iden- 
tical in  principle)  "is  simply  one  of  Church  power.  It  is  a  brutum  fulmen  in 
every  aspect.  It  says  to  these  men  : — '  We  have  concentrated  in  our  hands  all 
the  power  which  Christ  has  given  to  his  Church.  We  have  you  in  our  hands, 
and  will  hold  you  there,  in  the  exercise  of  this  concentrated  power.'  The 
amendment  proposes  that  our  proceedings  shall  be  in  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  power  of  all  the  bodies,  among  which  the  power  of  the  Church  is  distributed. 
We  urge  a  trial.  We  urge  that  the  question  may  come  up  by  a  reference  to 
the  Synod  of  Kentucky.  I  believe  that  Synod  would  issue  the  matter  in  accord- 
ance with  truth  and  righteousness,  and  I  do  not  object  to  the  insertion  of  such 
an  injunction." 

"  The  forms  embodied  the  spirit  of  justice,  and  they  could  not  trample  down 
the  forms  of  justice  without  trampling  down  justice  itself.  But  the  plan  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  was  anomalous,  unprecedented.  The  dissolution  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  had  been  cited,  but  they  would  observe  that  the  un- 
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constitutionality  of  the  proceedings  whereby  that  Presbytery  was  established 
was  the  ground  of  its  dissolution.  Tt  was  dissolved  because  it  never  had  a  legal 
existence.  He  contended  that  never  before  in  the  history  of  the  Church  had  a 
Presbytery  been  dissolved  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  dissolve 
the  Louisville  Presbytery.  In  the  dissolution  of  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  ordinance  which  saved  the  ecclesiastical  position  of 
every  minister  in  the  bounds  of  the  Presbytery,  but  here  the  contrivance  was  to 
shut  brethren  out  of  the  Church,  and  there  was  no  precedent  for  it.  He  wished 
it  to  be  remembered  that  these  brethren  were  to  be  turned  out  of  the  Church  with- 
out a  hearing.  It  might  be  said  they  had  a  right  to  come  here  and  be  heard. 
But  they  were  turned  out  in  the  beginning  and  regarded  themselves — he  would 
not  say  justly — as  precluded  from  returning  until  they  received  instructions  from 
their  Presbytery.  He  next  referred  to  the  provision  in  the  Book  of  Discipline 
in  reference  to  citation,  which  requires  that,  although  the  accused  may  declare 
he  will  not  appear  on  the  first  citation,  yet  the  second  citation  must  by  no  means 
be  omitted.  These  brethren  had  been  cited  to  appear,  but  under  circumstances 
which  they  think  they  are  not  authorized  to  respond  to;  and  the  Assembly  could 
not  proceed  to  the  extent  of  administering  severe  justice  in  the  case,  which  they 
might  do  if  they  had  given  these  brethren  a  fair  chance.  He  deprecated  hasty 
action  in  the  premises.  This  Declaration  and  Testimony  was  only  issued  in  Sep- 
tember last,  and  he  hoped  no  such  summary  action  would  be  taken  as  proposed, 
but  that  one  year  more  might  be  allowed,  so  that  these  brethren,  if  they  could 
find  it  possible,  might  have  an-  opportunity  to  return  to  the  allegiance  of  the 
Church.  He  desired  also  that  the  matter  might  be  put  on  such  a  footing  as  that  a 
judicial  trial  of  the  case  could  take  place.  The  speaker  closed  with  an  eloquent 
plea  in  behalf  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Kentucky. 

"  Mr.  McKnight  desired  to  know  of  the  speaker  whether  he  had  any  hope  or 
faith,  even  as  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  that  if  this  Assembly  should  forego  the 
action  now  proposed,  and  which,  to  his  mind,  was  so  justly  merited  by  that 
Presbytery,  whether  he  thought  there  was  any  probability  whatever  that  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  or  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  would  review  its  action  and 
come  back  to  the  Church. 

"Dr.  Humphrey  said  he  would  answer  frankly.  He  thought  the  measure  he 
proposed  was  far  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  object  than  the  measure  of  the 
Committee,  and  further,  that  if  they  would  adopt  some  such  measure  as  he  pro- 
posed, coupled  with  kindness  and  affection,  to  their  erring  Southern  brethren — 
if  they  would  open  theif  hearts  to  them  in  some  way,  he  believed  this  agitation 
would  be  suppressed,  and  that  they  would  come  together  in  the  unity  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace." 

Such  were  the  counsels  ottered  to  the  Assembly  by  two 
brethren,  whose  age,  ability,  experience,  and  "loyalty,"  entitled 
them  to  a  most  respectful  hearing.  JSTor  this  alone.  They  were 
on  the  ground.  They  had  seen  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  demonstration.  They  had  resisted 
it  at  every  stage.  If  they  had  not  been  superior  to  mere  local 
and  personal  influences,  the  atmosphere  they  had  been  breath- 
ing might  have  made  them  foremost  in  demanding  of  the  As- 
sembly the  prompt  punishment  of  all  engaged  in  the  move- 
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merit.  They,  of  all  men  orr  that  floor,  might  have  been  expected 
(for  such  is  the  usual  effect  of  earnest  controversy  upon  men) 
to  urge  the  passage  of  the  McLean  resolutions,  or  others  like 
them.  But  they  could  rise  above  the  passions  of  the  hour,  and 
not  only  consider  the  rights  of  individuals,  but  look  calmly  at 
the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  Churchy  which  such  revolu- 
tionary measures  must  draw  after  them.  And  so  they  threw 
themselves  into  the  breach,  not  to  palliate  the  errors  of  the 
brethren  with  whom  they  had  been  waging  a  violent  contest; 
but  to  im}»lore  the  Assembly  not  to  strike  a  blow  at  these 
brethren,  which,  besides  being  unjust  to  them,  must  inevitably 
fall  with  crushing  effect  upon  the  Church  of  their  common  affec- 
tions. Their  eloquent  pleadings  brought  tears  to  man}^  ^jes, 
but  did  not  avert  the  blow.  Let  the  discord  and  desolation  spread 
through  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  to-day,  attest  whether  the 
Assembly  did  well  to  close  its  ears  against  these  faithful  coun- 
sellors. 

Of  course,  no  inference  to  the  prejudice  of  these  views  can  be 
drawn  from  the  proceedings  of  that  Synod  at  its  recent  sessions. 
For  the  question  now  before  them  was,  whether  they  would 
obey  a  mandate  of  the  Assembly,  which  the  great  majority  of 
them  regarded  as  unconstitutional  and  oppressive.  Of  this  here- 
after. 


VII.* 


Analysis  of  the  McLean  resolutions — Injustice  of  exdudintj  the  Louis- 
ville men  —  Condemned  unheard — Minutes  surcharged  with  accu-^ 
sations  against  them — Their  Letter  refused  a  place — Synod  of  Ohio 
and  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander — Severity  and  moderation. 

The  summary  exclusion  of  the  Louisville  commissioners  from 
the  Assembly,  has  been  defended  on  two  grounds,  to  wit:  (1) 
that  "  our  Book  authorizes  a  court  to  suspend  from  their  right  to 
a  seat,  any  of  its  members  against  whom  judicial  proceedings 
have  been  commenced;  and  these  men  were  already  under  pro- 


*  This  Essay  has  been  enlarged,  and,  in  a  few  passages,  modified,  since  the 
publication  of  it  was  declined  by  the  Presbyterian.  Hut  if  the  two  objections 
stated  by  the  editors  in  their  note  were  tenable  then,  they  are  much  mors 
valid  now. 
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ces8  as  representing  a  Presbytery  which  had  openly  defied  the 
Assembly."  And  (2)  that  "every  deliberative  body  has  the 
inherent  right  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members." 
As  regards  the  first  point,  it  has  been  shown  that  the  plea  is 
without  foundation.  Up  to  the  day  that  these  four  brethren  left 
Kentucky  for  St.  Louis,  no  one,  not  even  the  sternest  of  their 
opponents  in  that  Synod,  had  so  much  as  hinted  that  they  were 
"  under  process."  The  "suggestion  would  have  excited  universal 
derision.  The  only  method,  then,  by  which  they  could  have 
been  brought  into  this  untoward  condition,  was,  through  some 
vote  of  the  Assembly  itself,  declaring  them  to  be  "under  pro- 
cess." This  vote  must  of  necessity  have  been  that  on  tlie 
McLean  paper.  But  the  McLean  paper  bore  no  such  ominous 
announcement  on  its  face.  And  if  it  had,  whence  came  the 
authority  of  the  Assembly  to  originate  a  judicial  process  at  all; 
and  still  more,  to  originate  such  a  process  in  this  unheard-of 
wa}^ — and  without  notice  to  either  party  that  it  was  the  "com- 
mencement of  process?"  And  how  happened  it  that  the  Moder- 
ator, whose  feeling  toward  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men 
was  well  understood,  forgot  to  admonish  the  Assembly  that  "they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Judicial  business?" 
In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  concerning  this  novel 
method  of  conducting  judicial  investigations  in  our  Church,  let 
it  be  well  considered  how  tremendous  a  prerogative  is  here  chal- 
lenged for  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  nothing  less,  than  the 
authority  to  declare  any  of  its  members  "under  process"  (and 
thereupon  to  sequestrate  their  seats)  who  may  happen  to  be 
obnoxious  to  a  casual  majority  of  the  body.  Some  years  ago 
the  Synod  of  New  Jersey  resolved  not  to  support  the  Board  of 
■Domestic  Missions,  but  to  do  its  own  missionary  work.  The 
Presbytery  of  Baltimore  and  various  other  Presbyteries  have,  at 
different  periods,  done  the  same  thing.  It  was  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  Moderator's  own  Presbytery, 
Chilicothe,  once  resolved  to  have  nothing  to  do  even  with  the 
General  Assembly  itself.  According  to  the  principle  recog- 
nized at  St.  Louis,  the  Assembly  might  (1)  have  suspended  the 
delegates  of  these  several  Presbyteries  from  their  seats  until 
"the  conduct  of  their  Presbyteries  could  be  decided  upon." 
(2)  It  might  have  ordained  this  to  be  the  "commencement  of 
process"  against  the  said  commissioners.  And  (3)  it  might 
have  done  all  this,  without  allowing  those  commissioners  to  say 
one  word  upon  the  subject.    Is  this  Presbyterianism,  or  Popery? 
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The  second  ground  of  defence  is  equally  precarious.  "The 
right  of  a  deliberative  body  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members,"  does  not  include  the  right  to  expel  or  suspend  them 
from  their  seats  without  a  hearing.  As  having  some  possible 
bearing  upon  this  ]>oint,  it  maj'be  well  to  quote  here  one  of  the 
provisions  of  our  Book,  which  illustrates  the  extreme  solicitude 
of  the  Church  in  respect  to  the  commencement  of  discipline. 
"  Great  caution  ought  to  be  exercised  in  receiving  accusations 
from  any  person  who  is  known  to  indulge  a  malignant  spirit 
toward  the  accused;  who  is  not  of  good  character;  who  is  him- 
self under  censure  or  process ;  who  is  deeply  interested  in  any 
respect  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused ;  or  who  is  known  to 
be  litigious,  rash,  or  highly  imprudent."  (Ch.  IV,)  Leaving 
this  wise  prescription  to  speak  for  itself,  the  right  to  be  heard 
before  condemnation,  is  no  franchise  conferred  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  Church  nor  by  any  other  Constitution. 
It  is  inherent  and  inalienable.  It  is  the  principle  upon  which 
rests  that  great  bulwark  of  civil  liberty,  the  writ  oi  Habeas  Cor- 
pus, And  this  indefeasible  right  was  violated  by  the  Assembly 
in  the  adoption  of  the  McLean  paper. 

The  principles  which  underlie  the  entire  case,  have  been 
repeatedly  stated:  but  we  cannot  recur  to  them  too  frequently. 
They  are  to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  what  the  atmosphere  is 
to  vegetable  and  animal  life.  It  is  the  boast  of  every  American 
citizen,  that  our  constitutions  and  laws  extend  their  protection 
to  men  of  all  classes  and  conditions:  that  no  man  can  be  tried 
except  by  his  peers;  and  that  whatever  his  imputed  or  apparent 
guilt,  he  shall  be  presumed  innocent  until  duly  convicted  of 
crime.  This  is  an  authority  which  binds  alike  the  highest  and 
the  lowest:  no  less  Courts  and  Congresses,  than  peasants  and 
working-men. 

"  For  here  before  the  almighty  Law 
High  birth,  high  place,  with  pious  awe, 

In  reverend  homage  bend  : 
Here  man's  free  spirit,  unconstrained, 
Exults,  in  man's  best  rights  maintained, 
Eights,  which  by  ancient  valor  gained, 
From  age  to  age  descend." 

There  is  no  Presbyterian  who  would  not  scorn  to  claim  lesa 
for  his  Church  than  for  his  country.  Our  Constitution  and  laws 
are  the  palladium  of  every,  even  the  very  humblest,  member  of 
our  communion.     They  rear   their   sacred  muniments  around 
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every  man's  character;  and  will  shield  him  from  all  penal  inflic- 
tions unless  after  fair  trial  and  conviction.  Appl3'ing  these 
principles  to  the  case  in  hand,  the  General  Assembly  abrogated, 
for  the  time  being,  the  whole  bod}^  of  our  judicial  code,  and  con- 
stituted itself  the  accuser  and  prosecutor  of  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  men.  Under  the  plea  of  a  "  State  necessity,"  all  the 
usual  forms  were  dispensed  with;  and,  in  place  thereof,  pro- 
ceedings instituted  which  began  with  a  terrible  j)enalty^  and  by 
implication  pronounced  them  deserving  of  further  penalties  by 
another  Assembly.  Even  conceding,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
the  high-prerogative  theory,  was  it  either  Avise  or  just  for  the 
Assembly  thus  to  arrogate  the  control  of  this  case,  and  rush  to 
a  conclusion  without  a  thorough  and  impartial,  not  a  mere 
exjparte,  investigation  ?  The  most  illustrious  advocate  known  to 
the  English  Bar,  commenting  on  a  remarkable  deliverance  of 
Lord  Hale  upon  the  pernicious  doctrine  of  "constructive 
treason,"  observes,  that  "honorable  men,  feeling  as  they  ought 
for  the  safety  of  the  government  and  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try, and  naturally  indignant  against  those  who  are  supposed  to 
have  brought  them  into  peril,  ought,  for  that  very  cause,  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  abundant  caution,  lest  they  should  be  surprised 
by  their  resentments  or  their  fears.  They  ought  to  advance  in  the 
judgments  they  form  by  slow  and  trembling  steps;  they  ought 
even  to  fall  back  and  look  at  everything  again,  lest  a  false  light 
should  deceive  them  ;  admitting  no  fact  but  upon  the  founda- 
tion of  clear  and  precise  evidence,  and  deciding  upon  wo  intention 
that  does  not  result  with  equal  clearness  from  the  fact.  This  is 
the  universal  demand  of  justice  in  every  case,  criminal  or  civil. 
How  much  more  then  in  this,  where  the  judgment  is  every 
moment  in  danger  of  being  swept  away"  by  the  confusion  and 
excitement  of  the  times.  If  these  sentiments  are  applicable  to 
a  State-trial,  with  what  cogency  may  we  insist  upon  the  due 
recognition  of  them  in  an  ecclesiastical  court?  Nor  is  this  pre- 
cluded by  the  facile  reference  to  the  printed  pamphlet  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  men,  as  superseding  all  occasion  for 
more  deliberate  action.  There  were  probably  before  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench,  a  dozen  of  Hardy's  pamphlets  and  letters, 
couched  in  quite  as  plain  English  as  the  Louisville  Protest. 
What  need,  then,  of  a  trial  ?  Why  did  not  Chief  Justice  Eyre, 
hostile  as  he  was  to  the  prisoner,  rise  and  say,  "  This  case  is  too 
plain  for  inquiry  or  argument.  The  treason  of  the  prisoner  is 
apparent  from  every  page  of  these  publications.     Let  him  be 
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remanded  for  sentence."  Had  he  said  tins,  all  England  would 
have  been  convulsed;  and  the  .Judge  would  have  gone  to  the 
Bcaiibld  sooner  than  the  prisoner.  As  it  was,  Lord  Erskine  had 
his  reward,  and  British  justice  its  triumph,  in  the  acquittal  of 
Hardy. 

Not  less  futile  is  another  of  the  stereotype  answers  to  this 
reasoning,  to  wit:  that  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men 
"were  not  expelled  from  the  Assembly."  Expelled  or  not,  the 
resolutions  charged  them  with  grave  offences,  and  inflicted  upon 
them  an  ignominious  punishment.  The  vote  of  disfranchise- 
ment was  clearly  of  the  nature  of  penalty.  It  sent  them  out  of 
the  house  branded  as  men  who  were  unfit  to  hold  seats  there, 
"the  accusation  and  the  sentence  following  one  another  as  the 
thunder  pursues  the  flash."  Writers  who  affect  euphemisms, 
may  fancy  they  change  the  essential  character  of  this  act,  by 
styling  it  a  "  preliminar}^  proceeding."  "  Preliminary"  or  final, 
it  was  a  vote  of  censure,  founded  upon  allegations,  the  gravity  of 
which,  and  the  source  from  which  they  emanated,  all  the  more 
forbade  that  they  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  without 
permitting  the  accused  to  open  their  lips. 

The  force  of  this  will  be  felt  when  it  is  considered,  that  in  their 
written  communication  to  the  Assembly  on  the  ensuing  Monday", 
the  suspended  members  denied  the  alleged  facts  upon  which 
the  resolutions  proceeded — denied  that  their  Presbytery  had 
either  "defied  the  Assembly,"  or  sent  a  commissioner  there  who 
"even  under  the  act  of  '65  could  have  been  suspended  from  the 
ministry."  It  is  not  the  "ordinary  way,"  either  of  courts  of 
justice  or  parliamentary  bodies,  to  take  for  granted  the  criminal- 
ity of  parties,  however  "  public"  the  delinquencies  imputed  to 
them.  No  court  that  should  do  this  would  be  tolerated  in  a  free 
country.  In  the  present  case,  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  pro- 
ceedings becomes  still  more  palpable,  when  the  precise  terms  of 
the  resolutions  are  weighed.  In  one  of  the  resolutions,  the 
four  commissioners  are  denied  their  seats  in  the  body  "until  the 
Assembly  shall  have  examined  and  decided  upon  the  conduct  of  their 
Preshijterj/."  In  the  other,  the  Committee  is  directed  to  ^^  examine 
into  (he  alleged  acts  and  -p'l^oceedings  of  the  Louisville  Presbytery, 
and  ichethcr  it  is  entitled  to  rejoresentation  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  to  recommend  what  action  the  Assembly  should  take  in 
regard  to  said  Presbytery."  Here  is  an  investigation  ordered 
of  the  most  vital  character;  one  which  may  involve  the  very 
existence  of  a  large  Presbytery  of  fifty  years'  growth,  and  the 
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personal  reputation  of  tliree-foiirths  of  its  members.  And  yet 
the  commissioners  of  this  Presbytery,  with  a  far  deeper  concern 
in  the  inquiry  than  any  other  delegation  on  the  floor,  are  not 
only  denied  all  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  the  investigation, 
not  only  shut  out  from  the  House  until  this  Committee  shall 
have  done  their  own  pleasure  with  their  Presbytery,  and  reported 
upon  the  entire  merits  of  the  case,  but  actual]}' prohibited  from 
uttering  one  word  by  way  of  showing  that  they  and  their  Pres- 
bytery deserve  some  better  treatment  than  this  at  the  hands  of 
the  Assembly.  After  the  Committee  (a  Committee  drawn,  in 
derogation  of  all  parliamentary  laws  and  customs,  exclusively 
from  one  extreme  wing  of  the  House*)  have  finished  their  inves- 
tigation, have  spent  six  days  in  "examining  into  the  proceed-- 
ings"  of  the  obnoxious  Presbytery,  and  deciding  "whether  it  is 
entitled  to  representation,"  and  have  solemnly  advised  the  Assem- 
bly that  the  Presbytery  ought  to  be  "dissolved,"  and  that  the  De- 
claration and  Testimony  pastors,  on  refusing  to  join  other  Presby- 
teries, should  ipso  facto  be  dismissed  from  their  congregations ;  then, 
forsooth,  these  ostracised  commissioners  may  come  back  into  the 
House  and  plead  to  this  grim  indictment.  "Castigat  auditque!" 
And  in  this  extraordinary  procedure,  the  Church  is  gravely 
asked  to  see  nothing  beyond  the  familiar  principle,  of  a  deliber- 
ative body  deciding  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  ! 
We  have  asked  in  vain  for  precedent  or  parallel  to  this  trans- 
action. The  challenge  was  repeatedly  thrown  out  in  the  As- 
sembly, and  the  ruling  party,  though  allowed  the  whole  range 
of  civil  legislation,  failed  in  citing  a  solitary  example  in  which 
a  duly  accredited  representative  had  (unless  for  some  flagitious  < 
violation  of  the  rules  of  order  at  the  moment)  been  ousted  from 
his  seat  without  being  heard  either  in  person  or  by  counsel.  It 
was  no  less  in  violation  of  the  settled  principle  and  practice  of 
the  courts  of  law.  It  so  happens,  that  while  writing  these  Essays, 
the  author  has  received  a  note,  unsolicited  and  unexpected,  from 
an  eminent  jurist,  who  now  adorns  the  bench  of  a  very  High 
Court  of  Judicature,  in  which,  referring  to  one  of  the  chief 
legal  arguments  at  St.  Louis,  he  says:  "I  have  just  been  read- 
ing the  speech  of .  Not  one  principle  of  parliamen- 
tary law  or  practice  was  correctly  stated  by  him.     He  might  be 


*  3Iv>u'sters.—'D.  V.  McLean,  D.D.,  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  D.D.,  Thomas  W. 
Hynes,  D.  J.  AValler.  Ruling  Elders. — H.  K.  Clarke,  Samuel  Galloway,  R.  P. 
Davidson. 
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excused  foi*  want  of  experience,  perhaps,  [the  orator  would 
hardly  thank  him  for  this]  but  if  he  ever  attended  courts,  as  I 
presume  he  has,  his  representation  of  the  practice  was  unpar- 
donable if  meant  to  be  serious.  Courts  alwajjs  summon  and 
hear  the  ollbndcr  before  they  punish."  J)id  the  adoption  of  the 
McLean  resolutions  carry  no  "punishment"  with  it? 

When  the  preceding  remarks  were  penned,  the  writer  had 
not  seen  the  minute  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  covering 
the  same  ground.  It  is  copied  here  as  a  matter  of  justice  to  that 
Presbytery. 

"This  Presbytery  further  declares,  that  it  is  with  profound  sorrow  and  shame 
that  they  find  the  Highest  Court  of  the  church  by  a  majority  of  201  to  50  adopt- 
ing, and  that  under  the  operation  of  rules  which  shows  that  this  majority  con- 
sidered the  paper  before  them  too  plain  to  need  discussion  and  too  perfect  to 
admit  of  amendment,  a  resolution  excluding  Louisville  Presbytery  from  seats  in 
the  body 'until  the  Assembly  shall  have  examined  and  decided  on  the  conduct 
of  said  Presbytery' — as  though  a  Presbytery  had  no  right  to  be  present  by  com- 
missioners when  its  '  conduct'  was  being '  examined  and  decided  upon,' — as  though 
even  if  its  commissioners  were  in  their  seats,  a  Presbytery,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution, could  have  its  '  conduct  examined  and  decided  upon,'  by  a  superior 
court,  and  yet  the  Presbytery  know  nothing  of  the  whole  thiiig  until  the  'exam- 
ination' is  over  and  the  'decision'  rendered— as  though  iu  so  vital  and  funda- 
mental a  matter  as  the  right  of  representation,  any  'examination  and  decision' 
with  no  commissioners  on  the  floor,  no  Presbytery  cited  to  appear,  and  no  record 
before  the  court,  could  be  anything  but  a  mockery  of  right  and  justice." 

The  analysis  we  are  engaged  in  becomes  still  more  damaging 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  two  elders  sent  in  this  ignomin- 
ious way  out  of  the  House,  were  venerable  men,  upwards  of 
eighty  years  of  age,  Ex-Governor  Wicklifte  and  Mr.  Mark  Har- 
din :  and  further,  that  the  latter  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  De- 
claration and  Tostimonj'  than  Mi\  Galloway,  Mr.  H.  K.  Clarke, 
or  any  other  elder  who  voted  for  his  disfranchisement.  Had 
Mr.  Hardin,  after  his  forty  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  Elder- 
ship, no  rights  which  the  Assembly  was  bound  to  respect? 

It  is  not  surprising  that  writers  on  the  other  side  wish  to  slur 
over  this  whole  proceeding  as  of  no  essential  importance.  We 
insist  that  it  is  of  the  very  highest  moment;  that  it  was  the  first 
link  of  a  most  portentous  chain;,  and  that  but  for  this  link,  the 
entire  series  of  sequences  might  have  been,  and  probably  would 
have  been,  wanting.  In  any  event,  no  man  has  any  right  to 
assume,  that  if  the  Louisville  delegation  had  been  heard  upon 
the  McLean  paper,  the  Asserabl}'  would  have  taken  the  various 
steps  that  followed.     The  presumption  is,  that  in  view  of  the 
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facts  and  arguments,  the  explanations  and  concessions,  which 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  from  those  commissioners, 
anew  aspect  would  have  been  given  to  the  whole  business,  term- 
inating in  a  deliverance  of  ver}^  ditfereut  purport.  Certain  it 
is,'that  the  obnoxious  pamphlet  was  now  in  the  hands  of  many 
of  the  members  for  the  first  time.  What  they  knew  of  it  before 
they  left  their  homes,  had  come  to  them  through  hostile  news- 
papers. Of  four-fifths  of  the  signers  the}'  probably  knew  no- 
thing at  all.  What  appeared  on  the  surface  was,  that  here  was 
a  remonstrance  against  the  alleged  "political  deliverances"  of 
previous  Assemblies,  and  a  corresponding  appeal  to  our  Minis- 
ters and  people,  couched  rather  in  the  dialect  of  Martin  Luther 
and  John  Knox,  than  that  of  ^colampadius  and  Melancthon. 
Had  the  merits  of  this  pamphlet  been  discussed  under  the  reso- 
lution of  disfranchisement,  even  the  majority  might,  peradven- 
ture,  have  been  convinced  of  the  iniegrity  of  the  brethren  who 
issued  it. 

The  morality  of  an  action  lies  in  its  motive.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  even  good  men  who  had  been  long  separated  by 
bitter  political  (and  even  personal)  feuds,  would  do  readj-  jus- 
tice to  each  other's  motives.  But  it  were  unpardonable  to  sup- 
pose that  if  Dr.  Brookes'  powerful  speech  had  been  made  two 
weeks  sooner,  upon  the  first  McLean  paper,  it  would  have  pro- 
duced no  impression  upon  the  mass  of  the  Assembly.  They 
could  not  well  have  resisted  the  conviction,  that  whatever  might 
be  the  mistakes  and  delinquencies  of  those  men,  they  were 
honest  in  their  intentions,  and  sought  only  the  reformation  of  the 
Church.  They  ynust  have  conceded  this,  or  branded  Br.  Brookes 
and  his  immediate  coadjutors  as  gross  hypocrites, — which  is  a 
little  further  than  any  one  has  yet  ventured  to  go. 

It  would,  also,  have  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  (or  other- 
wise) of  the  majority,  that  "violent"  as  is  the  language  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony,  it  is  only  a  trifle  more  "disrespect- 
ful" to  the  Assembly  than  that  employed  by  several  of  our  ju- 
dicatories. For  example,  the  Synod  of  Kentucky  in  '61,  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  declared  the  political  action  of  the  Assembly 
of  that  3'ear  to  be  '■'■repugnant  to  the  word  of  God,  and  of  no  bind- 
ing obligation."  And  even  so  late  as  October,  '65,  the  same 
Synod  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  certain  of  the  acts 
of  the  preceding  Assembly  were  "  unwise,  as  tending  to  destroy 
the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  Church,  and  in  some  of  their  provi- 
sions unconstitutional  and   unseriptural."     The   former   of  these 
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resolutions,  if  not  the  latter  also,  received  the  votes  of  "loyal" 
men  wlio  came  to  St.  Louis  to  aid  in  extruding  from  the  Church 
the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  for  saying  similar  things  in 
plainer  words,  and  proposing  to  carry  them  out  into  action. 
Had  these  facts  been  brought  out  early  in  the  session,  before 
the  party  lines  had  been  inflexibly  drawn,  would  it  have  been 
possible  for  those  members  of  the  Assembly  who  were  untram- 
meled  by  the  compacts  of  tlie  secret  Convention,  to  treat  them 
as  nullities?  Could  any  artifice  or  sophistry  have  blinded  such 
jurors  to  the  injustice  of  hca[)ing  ignomiiiy  upon  one  set  of  men 
for  "reviling  the  Church  courts,"  and  loading  with  caresses  an- 
other sot,  who,  without  going  quite  so  far,  had  virtuallj'  done  the 
same  thing? 

There  was  still  another  consideration  in  favor  of  a  discussion 
of  the  McLean  paper.  It  would  have  presented  the  Assembly 
in  a  much  better  aspect  before  the  world.  When  the  question 
came  before  the  JSTational  Convention,  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
disposing  of  Louis  XVL,  Robespierre  objected  to  a  formal  trial, 
and  proposed  to  put  him  immediately  to  death,  on  the  ground 
that  "to  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  King  would  be  to  doubt  of  the 
innocence  of  the  Convention."  There  was  no  man  in  that  As- 
sembly at  St.  Louis  whose  whole  soul  (had  he  been  in  Paris  at 
the  time)  would  not  have  loathed  the  atrocious  proposal  and  the 
monster  who  suggested  it.  The  incident  is  cited  here  simply 
to  illustrate  the  principle,  that  no  human  tribunal  can  assume 
the  guilt  of  an  accused  party  without  prejudice  to  its  own  repu- 
tation. Our  General  Assembly,  in  character,  aims,  spirit,  every- 
thing, was  as  far  removed  from  that  conclave  of  assassins  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  as  light  from  darkness.  But  it  will  not  do 
even  for  such  a  body  to  lay  the  weight  of  its  little  finger  upon 
an  accused  man,  without  first  giving  him  a  hearing.  It  does  not 
befit  the  dignity  of  so  venerable  a  court  (to  say  nothing  of  its 
spiritual  functions)  to  exert  its  authority  in  this  wa}-.  The 
clearer  its  sense  of  the  probable  criminality  of  the  parties  at  its 
bar,  the  more  scrupulous  should  it  be  in  extending  to  them  every 
possible  indulgence,  and  supplying  them  with  plenary  opportu- 
nities for  vindicating  or  extenuating  their  conduct.  If  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  are  what  the  majority 
adjudged  them  to  be,  the  Assembly  might  well  have  given  them 
full  liberty  of  defence  before  excluding  them  from  its  presence. 
It  was  easi/  enough,  at  that  opening  scene  of  the  drama,  to  bran- 
dish the  naked,  sceptre  of  power  over  their  heads.     And  it  did 
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execution  upon  the  men  wlio  were  aimed  at.  But  it  convinced 
no  one.  It  inspired  no  respect.  It  made  its  friends  turn  paler 
than  its  victims.  It  unloosed  a  thousand  tongues  in  bold  pro- 
testation, that  had  otherwise  been  silent.  How  much  better  to 
have  heard  the  accused — to  have  listened  to  them  for  hours,  yea 
for  days  together;  to  have  allowed  them  such  license  of  debate 
that  the  whole  world  should  have  said,  "It  is  enough."  And  if 
after  this,  the  McLean  paper  had  been  sanctioned,  what  moral 
force  the  vote  would  have  carried  with  it;  what  sympathy  it 
would  have  won;  and  how  different  the  atmosphere  it  would 
have  thrown  around  the  Assembly  from  that  which  enfolds  and 
deforms  it  to-day !     This  topic  will  recur  again. 

On  the  Monday  after  the  Louisville  men  were  disfranchised, 
a  motion  was  made  that  "the  Committee  (above  named)  be  in- 
structed to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  re-admitting  them  to 
their  seats,  until  the  case  of  their  Presbytery  shall  have  been 
finally  disposed  of."  This  would  partially,  and  only  partially, 
have  retrieved  the  wrong  done  them  by  the  previous  votes.  It 
would  have  allowed  them  an  opportunity  of  participating  in  the 
general  business  of  the  Session,  and  of  presenting  matters  which 
they  might  have  deemed  vital  to  their  characters  and  rights 
prior  to  the  report  of  the  Committee.  But  this  mere  resolution 
of  inquiry,  though  advocated  by  the  Hon.  Lincoln  Clarke  and 
others  of  the  majority,  was,  after  two  days'  debate,  laid  upon  the 
table  by  a  decisive  vote.  The  noticeable  and  mortifying  incident 
about  this  vote,  was,  that  the  motion  should  have  been  offered 
by  a  member  of  that  Profession  which  has  inscribed  upon  its 
roll  such  names  as  those  of  John  Hampden,  Thomas  Erskine, 
and  Patrick  Henry.  When  driven  from  every  other  fastness, 
Constitutional  liberty  has  found  a  Sanctuary  at  i\\Q  Bar ;  and  no 
Profession  has  displayed  such  fidelity  in  guarding  or  such  intre- 
pidit}'  in  defending  it.  There  were  law3'ers  in  the  last  Assembly 
who  nobl}^  sustained  the  hereditary  character  of  the  Profession; 
as  there  were  others,  unhappily,  who  could  lend  their  sanction 
to  the  disfranchisement  of  men  whose  lips  were  sealed.  It  were 
worth  while  to  know  how  it  would  fare  in  any  reputable  civil 
court,  with  a  motion  akin  to  the  one  here  alluded  to:  or,  rather, 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find  a  member  of  the  Bar  with 
sufficient  nerve  to  offer  a  motion  of  that  sort  before  such  a  tribu- 
nal. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  banished  commissioners  felt  that 
after  this  treatment,  neither  duty  to  their  Presbytery  nor  self- 
respect,  would  permit  them  to  come  back  to  the  House  and  dis- 
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cuss  tlic  Committee's  report.     For  this  decision  tiiey  have  been 
censured.     "The  Assembly  gave  them  full  opportunity  to  meet 
the  charges  [so  the  Church  has  been  told  a  hundred  times],  and 
they  declined  to  avail  themselves  of  it.     What  cause  of  com- 
plaint have  they?"    In  dealing  Avith  questions  of  this  sort,  every- 
tliing  depends  upon  men's  instincts  and  training.     It  is  not  a 
case  for  arguDicnt.     One  class  of  men  can  review  the  facts  of 
this  narrative,  and  maintain  that  the  Louisville  delegation,  after 
being  sent  out  of  the  House  without  a  hearing,  and  kept  out  for 
the  six  days  that  the  Committee  were  engaged  in  concocting 
their  indictment,  ought  to  have  rushed  in  the  moment  the  door 
was  left  ajar  for  their  accommodation.     Another  class,  on  re- 
viewing the  facts,  will  insist  that  neither  reason  nor  religion  re- 
quired them  to  go  back,  unless  the  Assembly  would  first  assure 
them  of  their  readiness  to  rescind  their  disciplinary  measures, 
and  restore,  the  status  quo  of  the  first  day  of  the  session.     The 
former  would  doubtless  have  said,  had  they  been  living  at  Phil- 
ippi,  that  Paul  and  Silas  stood  too  much  upon  their  dignity  in 
not  walking  meekly  out  of  the  prison,  as  soon  as  the  sergeants 
opened  the  doors  and  bade  them  depart.     The  latter,  that  the 
two  preachers  were  right  in  the  somewhat  energetic  message 
they  sent  to  the  magistrates: — "They  have   beaten  us  openly 
■uncomktmiedy  being  Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison;  and 
now  do  they  thrust  us  out  privily?     Nay,  verily,  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out."     As  between  these  two 
orders  of  arbitrators,  the  difterence  is  not  casual  but  generic. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  try  to  make  either  see  with  the 
others'  eyes.   In  ethics,  still  more  than  in  physics,  there  are  things 
which,  if  not  seen  at  the  first  glance,  can  never  be  seen  at  all. 
And  to  this  category  belongs  the  transaction  of  which  we  are 
speaking.     But,  however  seen  or  not  seen,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  as  to  the  exiled  delegations  returning  to  the  House 
in  existing  circumstances,  there  was  neither  man,  woman,  nor 
child  in  all  St.  Louis,  that  had  the  slightest  expectation  of  it.    In 
their  brief  response  to  the  Assembly's  proposal,  the  commis- 
sioners decline  '"to  appear  and  be  heard  before  a  court  which 
has  already  condemned  them  unheard." 

In  saying  this,  they  simply  repeated  what  was  said  on  every 
side.  Those  principles  of  right  and  justice  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  the  human  breast,  and  which  charters  and  constitu- 
tions can  neither  confer  nor  annul,  had  been  outraged.  And  the 
common  feeling  among  people  of  all  sects  and  all  political  par- 
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ties  (extremo  radicals  only  excepted)  was,  that  these  men  had 
been  "  condemned  unheard."  It  were  some  relief  if  the  adoption 
of  the  McLean  paper  could  be  ascribed  to  one  of  those  gusts  of 
passion  to  which  all  deliberative  bodies  are  liable.  Unfortu- 
nately it  was  adopted  (Previous  Question  and  all)  after  a  night's 
reflection:  and  was  followed,  not  without  full  discussion,  by  the 
rejection  of  the  resolution  of  inquir}'^  just  mentioned.  Do  these 
proceedings  indicate  just  that  calm,  clear,  impartial,  charitable 
spirit  which  should  control  every  tribunal,  and  especially  a  court 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  dealing  with  men's  characters  and  rights? 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  illustrative  oi  the  animus  of 
the  Assembly  towards  these  men,  so  untoward  in  its  aspect  that 
one  would  gladly  pass  it  by,  if  justice  did  not  demand  some 
reference  to  it.  On  the  Monday  following  their  "suspension," 
the  four  commissioners  addressed  a  Letter  to  the  Assembly 
remonstrating  against  their  exclusion  from  the  House.  This 
Letter  was  as  respectful  in  its  tone  as  it  was  forcible  in  its  facts 
and  reasonings.  It  carried  on  its  face  in  the  opening  sentence, 
that  it  was  sent  ^^for  record  on  the  31mutes  of  the  Assenibhj.'"  This 
was  manifestly  of  the  greatest  importance  to  themselves  and 
their  Presbytery.  The  commonest  equity  required,  that  Minutes 
which  fairly  bristled  with  criminal  charges  against  them,  should 
at  least  include  their  formal  plea  to  the  indictm-ent, — all  th^ 
more  so,  as  they  had  been  virtually  denied  the  right  of  address- 
ing the  Court  in  person.  Yet  even  this  piece  of  sheer  justice 
was  refused  them !  Look  through  those  Minutes,  and  see  how 
eha]r)arral-Y\k.Q.  they  are  with  materials  inculpating  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  men.  We  have  (1)  the  primary  McLean 
paper,  adopted,  after  a  speech  by  himself,  under  his  inexorable 
demand  for  the  Previous  Question.  (2)  His  resolution  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Investigation,  carried  after  an 
impassioned  speech  by  Dr.  Thomas,  which  was  wound  up,  of 
course,  with  the  Previous  Question.  (An  appeal  was  made  to 
each  of  these  gentlemen  to  withdraw  the  call  for  the  Previous 
Question :  they  curtly  refused.)  (3)  The  Report  in  extcnso  of  this 
Committee,  largely  made  up  of  excerpts  from  the  "Declaration 
and  Testimony"  torn  from  their  proper  connection,  and  in  some 
instances  amounting  to  a  gross  travesty  of  the  real  sentiments 
expressed  by  the  writers.  (4)  The  substitute  of  Dr.  Gurley, 
finally  adopted  in  place  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Committee.  (5) 
Dr.  Gurley's  written  speech,  or  "Reasons,"  in  support  of  his 
paper,  also  adopted  by  the  Assembly.     (6)  The  "Pastoral  Let- 
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tcr"  (so-called)  in  wliicli  all  the  current  allegations  against  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  men  are  recapitulated  and  empha- 
sized in  a  formula  designed,  from  its  very  nature,  to  be  intro- 
duced into  every  family  of  our  communion.  And  (7)  the  extrava- 
gant and  minatory  "Memorial"  of  the  secret  Convention  at 
St.  Louis,  "approved"  by  the  Assembly. 

Of  these  last  two  papers  it  may  be  observed  (in  a  parenthesis) 
that  what  the}'  say,  is  not  more  rcmarkablo  than  what  they  leave 
unsaid.  They  treat  mainly  of  the  Soutliern  Churches  and  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony.  Are  these  the  only  quarters  from 
•which  "the  peace  and  purity  of  the  Church"  are  threatened? 
Even  as  within  their  chosen  sphere  of  religion  and  politics,  how 
happened  both  the  "Pastoral"  and  the  "Memorial"  to  overlook 
the  wide-spread  prostitution  of  the  pulpit  to  political  purposes: 
the  partizan  political  character  of  a  large  portion  of  the  religious 
press:  the  intolerance,  approximating  in  numerous  cases  to  per- 
secution, displayed  towards  Pastors  who  have  had  the  manliness 
to  form  their  own  opinions  on  public  aftairs,  and  to  preach  only 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified:  and,  generall}',  the  opening  of 
the  sluices  of  party  politics  into  the  Church,  and  flooding  it  with 
a  poison  as  virulent  as  infidelity,  and  far  more  contagious?  Was 
there  nothing  in  these  glaring  abuses,  the  talk  of  every  commu- 
nity, the  opprobrium  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State,  to  call  for 
animadversion?  Do  our  brethren  seriously  believe,  that  if  the 
Master  should  come  again  with  His  scourge  of  small  cords,  He 
would  restrict  His  visitation  to  the  "  schismatics"  of  the  South, 
and  the  "malcontents"  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony?  But 
this  is  a  digression. 

What  we  are  now  concerned  with  is  the  fact,  that  the  seven 
documents  specified  above,  every  one  of  them  bearing  with  a 
sort  of  Draconian  rigor  upon  the  Declaration  and  Testimony 
men,  and  holding  them  up  to  the  reprobation  of  the  Church,  are 
all  paraded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Assembly:  and  yet  the  Let- 
ter OF  the  four  Louisville  Commissioners  is  excluded  ! 
With  the  exception  of  the  brief  note  comprised  in  a  single  sen- 
tence already  quoted,  not  one  word  from  these  men  appears  on 
the  record!  If  this  be  "justice"  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
learned  casuists  of  other  communions  will  be  curious  to  inquire 
into  the  sources  from  which  we  have  drawn  our  penal  code.  To 
attempt  to  vindicate  or  even  palliate  such  proceedings,  by  talking 
of  the  "rebellious  and  schismatical  conduct  of  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony  men,"  of  their  "secession  proclivities,"  of  their 
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disposition  to  "agitate  and  disturb  the  Chnrcli,"  and  the  like; 
what  has  this  to  do  with  the  question?  The  present  writer  has 
uniformly  declared  his  conviction  of  the  serious  errors  of  these 
brethren,  and  the  hurtful  tendency  of  certain  of  their  measures. 
But  what  then?  If  they  were  the  veriest  caitiifs  that  walk  the 
streets,  they  would  still  have  their  rights.  Had  they  applied 
to  the  General  Assembl_y  epithets  far  more  opprobrious  than  any 
which  occur  in  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  or  which  are 
applied  to  the  signers  of  that  paper  by  the  "Memorial"  above 
mentioned,  the}^  would  still  have  been  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  sentence.  The  minority  would  have  contended  for  this, 
had  they  even  gone  to  the  scandalous  extreme  of  Dr.  Thomas  E. 
Thomas''  Magazine  of  Sept.  1845,  and  talked  of  the  "falsehood, 
ABSUKDiTY,  and  MORAL  FILTH,"  of  a  dcliverance  of  the  General 
Assembly,  with  much  more  vituperation  of  the  same  sort.*  Had 
the  Presbytery  of  Oxford  (now  become  famous  for  its  attack, 
last  Spring,  on  Dr.  Hodge  and  the  great  Protestant  principle  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press),  formally  adopted  the  gross  libel  in 
which  tliis  language  occurs,  it  would  have  been  a  ila<J:;itious 
wrong  for  the  Assembly  of  '46  to  exclude  the  commissionei'S  of 
that  Presbytery  from  their  seats,  without  first  affordiiig  them  an 
opportunity  for  explanation  and  retraction.  The  minority 
asked,  on  behalf  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men,  neither 
more  nor  less  than  they  would  have  asked  for  au}^  of  the  men 
who,  on  so  many  occasions,  have  said  unseemly  and  schismatical 
things  about  the  Courts  of  the  Church.  They  invoked,  indeed, 
much  less  forbearance  than  a  former  Assembly  extended,  unso- 
licited, to  the  Synod  of  Ohio  which  tiad  attempted  by  a  deliber- 
ate vote  to  nullify  a  decision  of  the  Assembly.  Here  was  a 
Synod,  so  far  forth,  in  open  rebellion  against  the  Supreme  Judi- 
catory. What  did  the  Assembly  say?  Adopting  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  which  the  Rev.  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.,  was  the 
chairman,  they  tell  the  Synod,  that  they  have  been  "wanting  in 
respect  to  the  Assembly,"  and  that  their  action  was  "repugnant 
to  the  radical  principles  of  the  government  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church."  "The  Assembly  are  willing  to  believe,  however,  that 
the  Synod  of  Ohio  did  not  mean  to  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  the  liighest  Judicatory  of  the  Church;  and  that  when  they 
liave  reconsidered  the  matter,  they  will  rescind  what  is  so  mani- 
festly inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  which 


*  See  Dr.  Brookes'  speech. 
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they  have  bound  themselves  to  support."  Such  was  the  wise, 
dignified,  decided,  and  considerate  course  pursued  by  a  former 
Assembly  at  the  suggestion  of  the  revered  Alexander,  in  dealing 
wdtli  a  recusant  Synod.  It  has  been  the  "ordinary  method"  in 
our  Church.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  a  similar  course  had  been 
taken  with  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony ;  if  they 
had  been  faithfully  but  kindly  admonished  of  their  errors,  and 
told  to  "reconsider"  what  they  had  said  and  done,  this  whole 
difficulty  might  have  been  adjusted  without  disturbing  the  gen- 
eral tranquillity  of  the  Church?  True,  "the  Assembly  did  give 
them  a  year  of  grace."  And  was  it  burdened  witli  no  degrading 
penalties?  Were  they  not  suspended  without  trial  from  some 
of  their  most  sacred  franchises?  Were  they  not  branded  as  such 
apostates  that  the  bare  presence  of  one  of  them  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  blast  the  reputation  and  extinguish  the  life  of  any,  the 
most  ancient  and  "loyal,"  of  our  Presbyteries?  Is  this  the  sort 
of  "grace"  we,  day  by  day,  supplicate  of  the  God  of  mercy  for 
ourselves  ? 


VIII. 

The  Ge7ieral  Assembly  turned  Prosecutor — Anomalous  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men — '^ Ipso  facto" — 
Summary  destruction  of  Presbyteries — Dr.  Humphrey' s  Speech — 
Pregnant  bearing  of  these  measures  upon  the  next  Assembly. 

The  first  of  the  two  penal  enactments  of  the  Assembly's 
minute,  ^'■summons''  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony ''to  appear  and  answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  body  against  whom  they  have  offended,  and 
the  only  body  which,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  case, 
can  properly  and  without  embarrassment  consider  and  adjudicate 
the  case:"  and  meanwhile  it  forbids  their  "sitting  in  any  Church 
court  higher  than  the  Session."  The  General  Assembly  is  our 
High  Court  of  Appeal.  The  fact  and  the  philosophy  of  it  are 
lucidly  set  forth  in  the  introduction  to  Chapter  VII.  of  our  Dis- 
cipline. 

"In  all  governments  conducted  by  men,  wrong  may  be  done  from  ignorance, 
from  prejudice,  from  malice,  or  from  other  causes.     To  prevent  the  continued 
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existence  of  this  wrong,  is  one  great  design  of  superior  Judicatories.  And 
although  there  must  be  a  last  resort  beyond  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  yet  the 
security  against  permanent  wrong  will  be  as  great  as  the  nature  of  the  case  ad- 
mits, when  those  who  had  no  concern  in  the  origin  of  the  proceedings  are 
brought  to  review  them,  and  to  annul  or  confirm  them  as  they  see  cause ; 
when  a  greater  number  of  counsellors  are  made  to  sanction  the  judgments  or 
to  correct  the  errors  of  a  smaller;  and  finally,  when  the  whole  Church  is  called 
to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  part." 

These  wise  and  equitable  principles  must  command  instant 
and  universal  approval.  Every  society  requires  kindred  safe- 
guards against  error  and  oppression.  But  are  not  these  safe- 
guards annulled  when  the  General  Assembly  assumes  a  direct 
and  controlling  "concern  in  originating  judicial  proceedings;" 
and  when  "the  whole  Church,"  whose  high  function  it  is  "to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  a  part,"  becomes  a  prosecutor? 
Avowedly  on  the  ground  that  the  Assembly  was  the  body 
against  whom  they  had  offended,  the  late  Assembly  assumed, 
for  itself  and  its  successor,  the  ungracious  task  of  commencing 
and  conducting  penal  ■proceedings  against  the  Declaration  and  Tes- 
timony men.  Complainant,  Prosecutor,  Witness,  Jury,  and 
absolute  (not  Appellate)  Judge,  combined  in  one  corporate  per- 
son! A  most  unequal  contest,  certainly.  And  suppose  (for  it 
is  quite  supposable)  the  case  goes  against  the  defendants :  what 
resource  is  left  them?  Before  a  Session,  a  Presbytery,  or  a 
Synod,  they  might  appeal.  But  here  the  court  of  last  resort 
has  "originated  the  proceedings,"  and,  for  aught  that  appears 
to  the  contrary,  means  to  conclude  them.  Unless  it  be  infallible, 
it  may  "from  ignorance,  from  prejudice,  from  malice,  or  from 
other  causes,"  do  the  defendants  great  wrong.  And  if  it  should, 
they  have  no  redress.  Is  there  a  single  State  in  our  Union 
where  any  counterfeiter,  forger,  incendiary,  robber,  pirate,  or 
murderer,  is  tried  by  a  court  whose  decisions  cannot  be  reviewed 
and  rectified  by  a  superior  tribunal?  And  has  our  Church  judi- 
cial forms  which  no  Christian  Commonwealth  would  tolerate  on 
its  statute-book? 

Just  as  this  sentence  was  finished,  the  writer  happened  to 
light  upon  the  following  coincident  passage  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters: 

"  There  is  something  shocking  to  every  conception  of  justice  in  the  last  and 
highest  Court  of  Appeals,  setting  aside  law  and  constitution,  and  striding  over 
Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  Church  Sessions,  to  make  itself  an  'original  p;irty' 
against  individual  Ministers  and  Elders !  If  wrong  is  done  to  the  feeble  party, 
who  shall  interpose  to  correct  it  when  the  very  highest  Court  which  the  Church 
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has  promised  to  be  his  sliicld,  drops  the  character  of  umpire  and  volunteers  to 
become  Prosecutor?  Nor  is  the  diflRculty  removed,  but  rather  agii^ravated,  by 
the  fact  that  the  General  Assembly  declares  itself  to  be  'the  body  against  whom 
they  (the  Louisville  Presbytery)  have  offended :'  for  every  generous  mind  will 
at  once  perceive  the  glaring  improprioty  of  a  body  so  offended,  adjudicating  its 
own  case." 

These  views,  it  may  be  added,  supply  a  satisfactory  answer  to 
a  veiy  plausible  plea  on  the  other  side,  to  this  effect:  "The  ex- 
ercise of  original  jurisdiction  by  the  General  Assembly,  can  in  no' 
way  imperil  the  rights  of  individuals.  If  those  rights  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  Sessions  and  Presbyteries,  much  more  may  the 
Assembly  be  intrusted  with  them.  To  suppose  that  the  As- 
sembly might  be  disposed  to  use  this  power  in  an  arbitrary  way, 
is  to  assume  that  the  whole  Church  may  become  corrupt. 
Whenever  that  contingency  occurs,  the  subordinate  Courts  will 
cease  to  afford  protection  equally  with  the  highest."  Referring 
to  the  preceding  pages  for  an  answer  to  this  argument,  it  may 
further  be  observed,  that  the  St.  Louis  Assembly  not  only 
challenged  original  jurisdiction  over  the  Louisville  case,  but 
asserted* in  dealing  with  it  a  discretionary  authority  over  the 
forms  and  methods  of  our  Constitution.  Constitutional  govern- 
ment is  one  thing:  the  discretion  of  princes  and  magistrates 
quite  a  different  thing.  Constitutions  assume  that  the  best  men, 
in  common  with  the  worst,  need  to  be  restrained  and  controlled. 
The  more  perfect  the  charter,  the  less  will  its  efficacy  be  sus- 
pended upon  the  personal  character  of  the  men  who  are  to  admin- 
ister it.  "  To  allow  of  any  man's  discretion  that  sits  in  the  seat  of 
justice,"  says  Lord  Coke,  "would  bring  forth  a  monstrous  con- 
fusion." The  men  who  usually  compose  our  General  Assembly 
are  as  good  as  good  men  ordinarily  are.  But  if  their  goodness 
be  our  only  defence,  we  were  as  well  off'  in  Holland  with  dykes 
of  willow  and  shell-work.  Dr.  George  Junkin  has  shown  this 
with  graphic  effect,  in  on.e  of  his  recent  able  Essays  in  the 
North-  Western  Fnsbi/tcrian. 

"A  minister,  if  the  Assembly  choose  to  try  him  on  its  original  jurisdiction, 
may  be  dragged  a  thousand  miles  from  his  residence,  and  be  tried,  not  by  his 
peers  of  the  vicinage,  but  by  a  body  almost  entirely  strange  to  him  ;  and  instead 
of  having  two  opportunities  to  appeal,  he  is  entirely  cut  off — the  Assembly's  de- 
cision is  final.  Thus  an  omnipotent  Assembly  may  become  a  terrible  power,  a 
fearful  tyranny.  Nor  need  we  travel  far  back  for  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  so  large  a  body  may  be  worked  up  to  the  boiling  point  of  a  heated  and 
fanatical  frenzy. 

"The  Low-Church  scheme  puts  the  trial  and  suspension,  or  deposition,  of 
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ministers  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries  ;  the  High  Church  avers  that  this 
power  is  at  the  option  of  the  Assembly  to  exercise  it  all — yea,  by  example,  to  dis- 
pense with  trial  altogether,  and  to  thrust  out  members  of  the  Assembly  itself;  and 
to  suspend  others,  not  a  few,  from  all  their  Ecclesiastical  functions  above  those 
of  the  Session.  Now,  put  this  power  into  the  hands  of  a  misguided,  but  even 
honest,  Assembly,  or  into  the  hands  of  an  incidental  majority  of  corrupt  men,  and 
they  can  suspend,  without  citation  or  trial,  a  number  sufficient  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  their  own  power.  If  they  can  suspend  a  hundred,  and  can  dis- 
solve one,  two,  or  three  Presbyteries,  conditionally,  they  can  suspend  a  thousand 
ministers,  and  dissolve  a  hundred  Presbyteries.  We  may  be  told.  Oh  !  you  are 
uncharitable;  you  suppose  a  majority  of  the  Ministers  and  Illlders  to  be,  or  be- 
come, ignorant  or  corrupt  men.  Very  true,  I  believe  in  native  depravity.  I  have 
been 'a  member  of  ten  General  Assemblies,  all,  in  the  main,  sound  ;  but  several 
of  whom,  nevertheless,  permitted  men  to  sit,  deliberate,  and  vote,  who  had  never 
professed  to  be  Presbyterians,  who  had  never  acknowledged  our  Standards  ;  and 
I  have  been  a  lobby  member  at  half  that  number,  who  seemed  to  prefer  Taylor- 
isra,  and  Bemanism,  and  Hopkinsianism,  to  Presbyterian  orthodoxy.  Lead  us 
not  into  temptation.  It  is  safer  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  men  to  do  M-rong, 
than  to  give  them  a  power,  which  there  is  a  high  probability,  or  even  possibility, 
they  will  abuse.  Our  Book  puts  the  making  and  the  unmaking  of  ministers  and 
congregations  into  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteries.  There  it  is  so  dispersed,  and 
so  near  the  people  to  whom  the  King  has  given  the  power  of  ruling,  that  it  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  safely  and  wisely  exercised,  than  it  is  possible,  for  me,  at 
least,  to  believe,  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of  any  one  body  on  earth-  I,  there- 
fore, never  shall  cease  to  defend  the  Constitution  as  it  is  ;  and  to  remonstrate 
against  the  Assembly  being  clothed  with  an  omnipotence  whose  exercise  pre- 
vents its  attention  to  its  leading  function,  as  a  court  of  Appeals." 

To  return  to  the  St.  Louis  Assembly,  look  again  at  the 
penalty  inflicted  upon  these  as  yet  untried  and  even  unheard 
men.  They  are  forbidden  "to  sit  in  any  Church  court  higher 
than  the  Session."  The  right  to  sit  in  the  Church  courts,  is  in- 
herent in  the  respective  oflices  of  Ruling  Elder  and  Minister. 
The  moment  a  Presbyterian  is  ordained  to  the  ministry,  he  be- 
comes a  member  of  some  Presbytery.  He  not  only  may,  but 
must  belong  to  a  Presbytery.  He  must  attend  its  meetings. 
He  must  take  his  part  in  fulfilling  the  various  trusts  which  the 
Constitution  commits  to  his  Presbytery  and  Sjmod.  Not  to  do 
these  things,  would  be  to  violate  his  ordination  vows.  They  are 
not  simply  privileges,  but  rights:  not  only  rights,  but  duties. 
They  are  obligations  from  which  he  can  be  absolved,  rights  of 
which  he  can  be  divested,  only  in  one  way,  viz.,  by  regular  trial 
according  to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Book  of  Discipline.  The 
St.  Louis  Assembly  undertakes  to  nullify  all  these  provisions. 
It  arrogates  the  authority  not  merely  to  dispense  from  these  ob- 
ligations certain  men  not  "  under  process "  (unless  it  can  at 
pleasure  vote  men  "  under  process"),  but  actually  to  forbid  their 
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performing  these  duties.  By  a  naked  sic  jubeo  it  attempts  to 
strip  them  of  rights  which  the  Constitution  makes  indefeasible 
exce})t  through  due  process  of  law. 

Let  us  advert  for  a  moment  to  the  principles  involved  in  this 
edict.  The  clause  of  the  Constitution  upon  which  it  claims  to 
be  based  is  the  following: — ""When  a  member  of  a  Church 
Judicatory  is  under  process,  it  shall  be  discretionary  witli  the 
Judicatory  whether  his  privileges  of  deliberating  and  voting  as 
a  member,  in  other  matters,  shall  be  suspended  until  the  process 
is  finally  issued  or  not."  [Disc.  v.  9.)  (1)  This  provision  applies 
only  to  persons  "  under  process."  Certain  proceedings  in  the 
Synod  of  Kentucky  had  given  rise  to  an  "  appeal,"  which,  duly 
prosecuted,  would  have  brought  out  the  merits  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  movement.  But  the  Assembly  decided  by 
formal  vote,  that  the  "original  parties"  to  that  case  were  "the 
Appellants  (Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  and  others)  and  the  Synod 
of  Kentucky."  As  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  decision,  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  these  men  were  not  "  under  pro- 
cess," in  any  sense  of  that  phrase  known  to  our  Constitution. 
In  aflcirming  the  contrary,  as  the  Assembly  impliedly  does  by 
quoting  the  above  clause,  it  involves  itself  in  all  the  perplexities 
and  wrongs  incident  to  its  new  method  of  trying  men,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  forms  of  our  Discipline.  (2)  This  provision  can  only 
be  enforced  by  a  Judicatory  against  one  of  its  oum  "members." 
(3)  The  extent  to  which  he  may  suffer  a  deprivation  of  his  rights 
is  clearly  restricted  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  "his  privileges 
of  deliberating  and  voting  as  a  member  in  other  matters."  The 
whole  case  is  that  of  a  Judicatory  dealing  with  one  of  its  own 
members  under  process,  and  having  respect  to  its  own  sessions. 
In  a  former  Essay  (III.)  it  has  been  shown  that  the  broad  interpre- 
tation given  to  certain  clauses  of  our  Constitution  by  the  Assembly 
of  '37,  is  precluded  by  the  dissimilar  circumstances  of  the  Church 
in  '66.  But  this  plea  may  be  waived.  The  high  prerogative 
asserted  by  the  late  Assembly  under  this  clause,  was  that  of  ex- 
cluding ministers  and  elders  not  "  under  process"  (except  as  it 
made  itself  their  prosecutor)  "from  any  Church  court  higher 
than  the  Session."  Xo  one  condescended  to  explain  this  curious 
exception.  Like  the  decree  itself,  it  seems  to  be  perfectly  arbi- 
trary. For  on  the  one  hand,  the  qualifications  for  a  seat  in  the 
Presbytery  and  Synod,  and  for  eligibility  to  the  General  Assem- 
bly, are  identical  with  those  for  the  Session.  The  right  to  a 
place  in  each  of  these  bodies  follows  ordination.     Has  any  one 
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discovered  in  our  Constitution  the  shadow  of  either  warrant  or 
recipe  for  decomposing  the  right  by  which  a  pastor  holds  his 
seat  in  these  courts,  and  divesting  him  of  three-fourths  of  it 
while  leaving  him  in  the  plenary  enjoymentof  the  other  fourth? 
On  the  other  hand,  how  patent  is  it  that  if  a  man  he  unfit  to  sit 
in  the  higher  courts,  he  must  be  even  more  unfit  for  the  lowest? 
Whether  the  sentence  of  exclusion  be  based  upon  imputed 
heresy,  immorality,  or  rebellion,  the  first  care  of  the  Assembly, 
it  might  seem,  should  be  to  protect  the  people  from  his  perni- 
cious teachings.  The  Presbyteries,  Synods,  and  General  As- 
sembly should  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  It  is  passing 
strange,  that  these  men,  whom  it  was  deemed  perilous  to  admit 
into  Judicatories  composed  of  their  peers,  should  be  allowed  to 
conduct  the  discipline  of  their  own  Sessions,  and  to  have  free 
access  to  our  congregations  for  a  twelvemonth.  Are  unsound 
men  less  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  God's  faith  and  order  in  the 
pulpit  than  in  a  Presbytery  or  Assembly?  And  if  the  late  As- 
sembly could  tolerate  the  presence  of  certain  of  these  men  (as 
it  did  by  formal  vote,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Monfort, 
immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  Gurley  minute),  what  be- 
comes of  the  allegation  that  they  were  unfit  to  sit  in  Presbytery 
or  Synod  or  in  another  General  Assembly?  This  reasoning, 
conclusive  as  to  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men,  becomes 
unanswerable  when  applied  to  the  ministers  and  elders  who 
might,  afterward,  simply  refuse  to  cast  those  men  out  of  their 
Presbyteries.  ISTo  one  has  yet  ventured  to  suggest  that  they 
were  "under  process"  last  Spring.  Whence,  then,  came  the  au- 
thority to  sequester,  without  even  a  pretended  trial  or  so  much 
as  an  arraignment,  three-fourths  of  their  sacred,  inherent,  eccle- 
siastical rights  ? 

Leaving  these  tangled  incongruities  to  be  reduced  and  har- 
monized by  those  to  whom  it  belongs,  it  deeply  concerns  the 
Church  to  ponder  this  extraordinary  assumption  of  power  on  the 
part  of  the  General  Assembly.  If  the  Assembly  may,  at  its 
discretion,  divest  ministers  and  elders  not  "under  process,"  of 
one  class  of  their  rights,  it  may  of  any  other.  If  it  can,  without 
trial,  forbid  a  minister  to  sit  in  Presbytery  or  Synod,  it  can  for- 
bid him  to  preach  the  Gospel;  it  can  annul  his  pastoral  relation; 
it  can  depose  him  from  the  ministry;  it  can  dissolve  Sessions 
and  Churches.  In  fact,  the  Committee  on  the  Louisville  Pres- 
bytery explicitly  claim  for  the  Assembly  the  right  of  dismiss- 
ing the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  from  their  charges,  and 
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gravely  recommend  that  it  be  done  if  they  fail  to  obey  its  orders. 
{Minutes,  p.  39.)  If  this  sort  of  "omnipotence"  has  ever  been 
challenged  for  our  General  Assembly  before,  let  the  record  be 
produced.  Or,  if  the  doctrine  is  now  to  be  incorporated  with 
our  system,  let  some  of  its  advocates  show  wherein  our  Constitu- 
tion is  worth  more  than  the  "safe-conduct"  given  to  John  Huss 
and  Jerome  of  Prague.  For,  under  a  regimen  like  this,  no 
Minister  or  Ruling  Elder,  who  becomes  obnoxious  to  an  in- 
censed majority,  can  be  secure  against  summary  suspension  or 
deposition,  without  trial,  arraignment,  or  even  citation.  So 
certainly  are  we  drifting  toward  what  the  Repertory  calls  '■'■acoii- 
solklated  Church  and  a  complete  spiritual  despotism." 

The  second  penal  enactment  of  the  Assembly  is  that  which 
dooms  a  Presbytery  to  instant  dissolution,  on  its  admitting  to 
a  seat  any  signer  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony.  Here, 
again,  we  have  a  striking  illustration  of  the  Assembly's  style  of 
"  administering  justice  in  the  ordinary  way  and  by  the  ordinary 
methods."  This  "ordinary  way"  is  a  way  never  heard  of  be- 
fore in  our  Church,  nor,  as  it  is  firmly  believed,  in  any  Civil 
Court,  Legislature,  or  Christian  Society.  It  was  invented  at 
St.  Louis;  and,  tested  by  its  fruits,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  in  much 
request  outside  of  our  own  fold.  It  has  generally  been  supposed 
among  Presbyterians,  that  a  Presbytery  had  something  of  the  vis 
vitce  about  it.  Wherever  Presbyterianism  is,  there  the  Presbytery 
stands  forth,  not  as  a  mere  symbol,  like  a  banner  on  a  flag-staff, 
but  as  the  essential  embodiment  of  the  Church,  its  organized 
manifestation,  its  official  agent,  and  its  indispensable  protector. 
In  our  own  communion,  the  Presbyteries  are  even  more  than 
this.  They  are  the  accredited  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  power 
(subject,  of  course,  to  its  ultimate  derivation  from  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church).  The  Constitution  and  the  General  As- 
sembly are  in  their  hands.  And  they  can  remocjel  or  abolish 
both  Assembly  and  Constitution  at  their  pleasure.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  system  to  which  the  Presbytery  is  not  vital,  no  Judica- 
tory which  is  clothed  with  such  important  powers,  or  exercises 
functions  so  various  and  beneficent.  And  yet  the  late  Assembly 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  life  of  a  Presbytery  is  so  fugitive 
a  thing,  that  it  can  be  puft'ed  out  by  the  bare  presence  of  a 
Declaration  and  Testimony  man.  Nay,  an  established  Presby- 
tery, founded  in  the  last  century,  comprising  19  ministers  and 
33  churches,  devoted  from  its  origin  to  the  faith  and  order  of 
our  Confession,  embracing  in  its  fellowship  but  a  single  signer 
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of  the  obnoxious  paper,  and  he  honorably  and  purposely  absent 
from  the  State,  that  his  presence  at  the  meeting  might  give  no 
pretext  for  disorganizing  schemes — such  a  Presbytery,  on  the 
mere  utterance  of  this  man's  name  at  the  roll-call,  instantly, 
immedicably,  mortally,  swoons  away! 

"  Eheu  !  quam  brevibus  pereunt  ingentia  causis  !" 

The  mysterious,  awful  potency  of  ipso  facto  !  There  is  no  ci- 
tation. JSTo  trial.  Wo  room  for  an  appeal  to  Synod  or  Assem- 
bly. No  opportunity  for  showing  what  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  record,  that  there  was  really  no  mfrmgement  of  the  Assem- 
bly's order.  That  order  runs — "if  any  Presbytery  shall  enroll, 
as  entitled  to  a  seat  or  seats  in  the  body,  one  or  more"  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  men.  The  course  of  the  Presbytery 
would  have  been  amply  justified,  had  the  order  been  left  in  this 
naked  form.  But  the  Assembly  itself  interpreted  it  in  adopting 
No.  5  of  Dr.  Gurley's  "Reasons."  "Because  in  the  meantime 
\i  forbids  their  sitting  in  any  Church  court  higher  than  the  Session." 
The  Presbytery  did  not  violate  this  direction.  In  conformity 
with  the  usual  rule,  the  roll  was  called  at  the  opening  of  the 
meeting,  Mr.  Scott's  name  with  the  rest.  This  roll  was  their 
only  guide  for  organizing  the  body ;  the  only  means  of  ascertaining 
who  were  present.  The  executive  officers  had  no  discretion  in 
the  case.  The}^  were  bound  to  call  the  entire  roll.  Should  the 
Clerk  refuse,  it  was  the  Moderator's  place  to  call  it.  If  any 
member  was  to  be  "east  out,"  it  could  not  be  done  at  that  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  The  Presbytery  did  perfectly  right  to  in- 
sist upon  having  every  one  called  who  belonged  to  the  body  when 
they  last  adjourned.  After  the  formal  preliiiiinaries  of  an  or- 
ganization were  over,  and  the  House  was  "ready  for  business," 
it  would  have  been  competent  for  any  member,  had  Mr.  Scott 
been  present  and  claiming  his  seat,  to  move  that  bis  request  be 
denied.  It  was  unparliamentary  and  disorderly  for  any  one  to 
offer  such  a  motion  before.  But  of  what  avail  to  plead  funda- 
mental rules  of  order,  as  old  as  free  parliaments  or  kirks,  and  co- 
extensive with  Christian  civilization?  The  die  was  cast.  All  de- 
fence— all  argument — all  explanation — is  barred.  The  ancient 
Presbytery  of  West  Lexington  dies  a  malefactor's  death.  And 
two  "pastors,  two  sine  titulo  ministers,  and  two  elders,  meet  in  a 
neighboring  hotel,  and  schismatically  vote  themselves  to  bo  the 
true  Presbytery  of  West  Lexington!  This  is  the  published  his- 
tory.    And  if  it  do  not  cover  many  a  cheek  with  a  blush  of 
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shame,  it  will  be  because  the  Presbyteriauism  of  the  fathers  has 
disappeared  from  among  us.  Alas!  that  our  sister  Churches 
should  see  what  has  come  to  be  called  "Discipline"  in  a  great 
Church,  famed  hitherto,  the  world  over,  for  its  sacred  regard  for 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  its  people,  and  its  scrupulous  adher- 
ence to  Constitutional  forms  in  the  administration  of  justice  !* 

A  single  case  of  this  sort  would  be  sufficiently  humiliating. 
But  another  Presbytery  has  been  ipso  factoed  under  circumstances 


*  The  statements  in  this  narrative  will  be  received  with  a  pardonable  incre- 
dulity. The  official  minute  of  the  Presbytery  (Sept.  18,  '66)  is  therefore  an- 
nexed, that  the  Church  may  see  the  sort  of  revolutionary  proceedings  which  the 
coming  Assembly  will  be  expected  to  sanction. 

"Kev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  appeared  in  Presbytery,  and  after  giving  his 
reasons  for  tardiness,  stated  that  he  did  not  recognize  this  as  the  true  Presby- 
tery of  West  Lexington,  and  gave  notice  in  his  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of 
Rev.  S.  Yerkes,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Lyle,  that  they  renounced  its  jurisdiction, 
and  that  they  would  at  the  hotel,  that  day,  organize  another  Presbytery,  and  im- 
mediately adjourn  to  meet  in  Lexington  soon  afterward. 

"The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  action  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D., 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  others,  was  received  and  adopted,  and  is  as  follows  : 

"  Whereas,  Rev.  R.  J.  Breckinridge,  D.D.,  did  in  his  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf 
of  Rev.  S.  Yerkes,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  J.  K.  Lyle,  notify  Presbytery  that  they  re- 
nounce its  jurisdiction ;  and,  whereas,  Dr.  Breckinridge  stated  as  a  reason  for 
so  doing,  that  the  Presbytery  has  violated  the  order  of  the  late  General  Assem- 
bly (see  Minutes  of  Assembly,  page  61),  which  reads  as  follows:  'That  if  any 
Presbytery  shall  disregard  this  action  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  at  any 
meeting  shall  enroll,  as  entitled  to  a  seat  or  seats  in  the  body,  one  or  more  of 
the  persons  designated  in  the  preceding  resolution,  and  summoned  to  appear  be- 
fore the  next  General  Assembly,  then  that  Presbytery  shall  ifso facto  be  dis- 
solved:' therefore 

"Besolved,  That  without  expressing  any  opinion  upon  the  wisdom  or  constitu- 
tionality of  the  above  order  of  the  Assembly,  this  Presbytery  declares  that  it 
has  done  nothing  that  was  in  fact  or  designed  to  be  a  violation  of  sa>id  order. 
This  will  clearly  appear  from  the  language  of  the  order  itself,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  '  That  until  their  case  [i.e.  that  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony)  is  decided,  they  shall  not  be  permitted  to  sit  as  members  of  any 
church  court  higjier  than  the  Session.'  Now  this  Presbytery  has  not  done  what 
is  here  forbidden— but  the  Stated  Clerk  was  simply  required  to  call  the  roll  in 
the  customary  manner.  Nor  did  the  Stated  Clerk  refuse  to  do  so,  but  distinctly 
stated  that  such  a  course  would  not,  in  his  judgment,  be  a  violation  of  the  As- 
sembly's order;  and  furthermore  declared  that  he  had  been  so  advised  by  one 
now  renouncing  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presbytery.  No  signer  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  Testimony  was  present — nor  was  anything  said  as  to  whether  any  such 
was  or  was  not  entitled  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  Presbytery.  And, 
finally,  it  was  a  fact  well  known  to  the  members  of  Presbytery,  that  the  only 
member  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  was 
out  of  the  State." 
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yet  more  farcical.  The  Presbytery  of  Muhlenburg  lield  its  regu- 
lar meeting  on  the  6th  of  October,  '66.  The  attendance  of 
Ministers  and  Elders  was  unusually  large.  The  name  of  a 
Declaration  and  Testimony  man,  not  present  and  not  expected 
to  be,  was  called  by  the  clerk.  Whereupon  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Rankin,  who  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  only  six  months 
before  by  this  very  Presbytery,  arose,  and  pronounced  the  Pres- 
bytery dissolved,  and  withdrew  from  the  House,  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  this  young  man  attempered  the  announcement  by 
saying,  that  he  -'considered  the  action  of  the  Assembly  to  be 
wrong  and  harsh,  but  felt  himself  compelled  to  obey  it."  The 
only  Declaration  and  Testimony  man  (a  Ruling  Elder)  who  was 
on  the  ground,  had  determined  for  the  sake  of  peace  to  remain 
out  of  the  Presbytery  for  the  time,  and  did  not  claim  his  seat 
until  this  performance  was  over.  Thus  died  a  Presbytery 
established  probably  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Rankin  was  born ; 
— that  is,  if  it  did  "  die  !" 

In  one  view,  such  proceedings  savor  of  the  ridiculous.  But 
in  another,  they  are  fraught  with  consequences  the  gravity  of 
which  cannot  well  be  exaggerated.  Could  anything  be  more 
certain  to  bring  the  discipline  of  the  Church  into  contempt? 
Was  it  ever  heard  of  before  that  discipline  proceeded  upon 
principles  like  these?  that  in  an  ancient  Church,  under  a  Con- 
stitution well  matured,  comprehensive,  supplying  a  remedy  for 
every  wrong,  and  guarding  with  jealous  care  all  personal  rights 
'and  liberties,  a  self-executing  pencd  laiu  should  be  enacted ;  a  law 
not  simply  dispensing  with  judge,  jury,  indictment,  counsel, 
witnesses,  pleadings,  and  sentence  on  conviction,  but  precluding 
any  and  all  of  these;  and  visiting  its  irreversible  penaltj',  not  of 
rebuke,  not  of  suspension,  but  of  ecclesiastical  death  upon 
venerable  and  honored  courts  of  the  Church;  these  Courts,  too, 
made  up,  as  to  nine-tenths  of  their  membership,  of  godly  minis- 
ters and  elders  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable,  paying  faith- 
ful and  true  altegiance,  up  to  that  moment,  to  the  authority 
issuing  the  decree,  and  even  steadfastly  withstanding  the  par- 
ties whose  alleged  misconduct  had  given  occasion  to  it?  Are 
these  our  "  ordinary  methods?"  Is  this  to  pass  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church  under  the  sacred  name  of  Justice?  Had  that 
majority  at  St.  Louis  never  read  the  history  of  Presbyterianism, 
in  Piedmont,  in  France,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland?  Could  they 
seriously  believe  that  our  Piesbyterics  would  tamely  submit  to 
this  indiscriminate  confiscation  of  their  dearest  personal  and 
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official  riglits?  Could  they  imagine  that  the  entire  Church 
would  stand  quietly  by,  and  witness  this  wholesale  destruction 
of  its  Presbyteries  ? 

And  yet,  with  marvellous  assurance,  the  reigning  party  are 
even  now  denouncing  the  men  who  raise  their  voices  against 
these  aggressions,  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  Church ! 
"The  Church  needs  rest,  and  it  is  wrong  to  keep  up  this  con- 
troversy." Yes,  the  Church  does  need  rest.  The  "Minority- 
men"  have  not  made  this  discovery  to-d^\  They  did  their 
utmost  to  convince  the  Assembly  of  it  in  May  last.  They 
implored  them  to  desist  from  the  fatal  policy  they  were  inaugu- 
rating. They  admonished  them  that  instead  of  rest,  it  could 
only  bring  upon  the  Church  a  year  of  agitation  and  con- 
flict; that  it  was  idle  to  expect  peace,  from  measures  which 
must  inevitably  divide  Synods,  Presbyteries,  and  scores  if  not 
hundreds  of  congregations.  While  others  pressed  these  views, 
they  were  urged  with  equal  ability  and  pathos  by  those  two 
distinguished  Kentucky  brethren,  Drs.  W.  L.  Breckinridge 
and  Humphrey.  These  brethren,  as  already  observed,  had 
been  in  the  very  thick  of  the  controversy.  But  they  plainly 
saw  that  the  adoption  of  the  McLean  report  or  the  Gur- 
ley  substitute,  would  entail  ineflably  greater  calamities  upon 
their  churches,  than  any  which  could  ensue  from  postponing 
direct  action  upon  that  subject.  "I  tell  you  (said  Dr.  Hum- 
phrey) these  Kentuckians  are  a  great  jjeople.  Kentucky  has 
been  the  cradle  of  Presbj-terianism  for  all  these  Western  and 
South  Western  States.  She  has  had  a  bloody  and  troubled  his- 
tory, and  a  troubled  experience  in  religious  matters.  .  .  Our 
cause  has  triumphed  there  in  three  trying  conflicts.  AVe  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  a  fourth;  and  by  God's  blessing  and  your 
assistance,  we  Avill  meet  it  successfully.  But  do  not  lay  upon 
us  burdens  which  we.  cannot  bear.  Kentucky  has  always  had 
an  able  and  godly  ministry ;  men  of  ardent  zeal  and  untiring 
labor :  yet  to-day  the  Presbyterian  Church  within  her  bounds 
numbers  but  ten  thousand  communicants.  Kentucky  Presby- 
terian ism  has  emptied  itself  all  over  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri, 
and  Tennessee,  and  been  a  fountain  of  light  and  salvation  all 
over  this  land.  Yet  few  as  we  are  in  numbers,  we  have  done 
some  things  for  Christ  and  for  his  Church.  We  have  estab- 
lished two  noble  Institutions.  Danville  College  and  Danville 
Seminary,  stand  to-day  as  monuments  of  the  piety  and  liberality 
of  Kentucky  Presbyterianism.     Of  our  own  one  hundred  and 
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fifty  churches,  but  one-third,  are  self-sustaining.  If  you  drive  a 
plough-share  through  these  churches,  what  can  be  the  result  but  to  ruin 
all  this  work  of  gears,  and  spread  diois'ion  and  desolation  through  all 
our  bounds P  Now,  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  lay  not  on 
us  this  severe  affliction.  Spare  us  one  year  more  to  go  back  to 
our  brethren  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimonj'-,  and  beseech 
them  to  cease  from  this  work  of  strife.  Let  our  Kentucky 
Church  alone  one  year  more,  I  entreat  you.  Then,  if  you  must 
cut  it  down,  well.  ^Ye  will  submit;  and  though  with  bleeding 
hearts,  we  will  go  home  and  labor  to  repair  our  desolations. 
But  spare  us  this  blow,  spare  us  this  blow.  Do  not  destroy  for- 
ever OUR  hopes  of  a  united  Church." 

Such  were  the  eloquent  and  affecting  tones  in  which  this 
eminent  divine  warned  the  Assembly  of  the  strife  and  desolation 
that  must  follow  their  proposed  action,  and  interceded  for  the 
noble,  suffering  Church  in  Kentucky.  How  bootless  were  his 
appeals,  is  known  to  the  whole  world.  And,  not  less,  how  sadly 
his  predictions  have  been  fulfilled.  The  ^^plough-share''  is  doing 
its  fatal  work.  We  will  not  inquire  too  carefully  whose  hands  are 
guiding  it.  But  the  devastation  that  defines  its  furrows,  attests 
the  real  character  of  the  ipso  facto  mandate,  and  will  help  to  fix 
the  responsibility  of  this  continued  controversy  where  it  belongs. 

For  the  reasons  which  suggested  this  unheard-of  style  of  legis- 
lation, we  are  left  mainl}^  to  conjecture.  The  cunning  device  is 
not  credited  to  any  one  having  a  seat  in  the  Assembly.  It  Avas 
acquiesced  in  bj^the  House  with  less  debate  or  explanation  than 
it  merited.  Other  topics  so  clamored  for  a  hearing,  that  this 
curious  piece  of  ipso  facto  mechanism  escaped  the  thorough  dis- 
section to  which  it  was  justly  entitled.  Beyond  a  question  tlicre 
must  have  been  many  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  who  could 
not  have  voted  for  it  had  its  destructive  character  been  fully 
comprehended.  With  whatever  rigor  these  brethren  might 
have  been  prepared  to  visit  the  alleged  offences  of  the  Dec- 
laration and  Testimony  men,  they  would  not  deliberately 
have  branded  with  "rebellion,"  scores  of  Ministers  and  Elders 
who  were  as  much  opposed  to  that  demonstration  as  them- 
selves, and  whose  standing  in  the  Church,  up  to  that  mo- 
ment, was  gs  good  as  their  own.  They  would  not  inten- 
tionally have  thrust  into  this  alread}^  complicated  case,  a  new 
and  entirely  extraneous  issue  which  might  compel  irreproach- 
able men,  anxious  to  defer  to  the  lawful  authorities  of  the 
Church,  either  to  disobev  the  Assembly,  or  to  violate  their  con- 
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sciences.  It  was  not  until  the  ferment  and  confusion  of  the  ses- 
sion were  over,  and  tlie  smoke  of  the  contest  had  cleared  off, 
that  the  fatal  significance  of  this  device  was  revealed.  No  one 
is  in  the  dark  about  it  now.  Majority-men  and  minority-men 
(some  of  the  former,  doubtless,  with  amazement  and  regret) 
perceive  its  bearing  upon  the  composition  of  the  next  Assembly.  A 
resolution  for  the  summary  dissolution  of  the  fourteen  Presby- 
teries of  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  could  not  have  been  carried. 
jSTor  would  it  have  answered  the  purpose :  for  the  members  must 
have  been  organized  into  new  Presbyteries,  which  would  have 
been  entitled  to  their  representation  in  the  Assembly.  Again, 
a  reference  of  the  matter  to  the  two  Synods,  instructing  them 
contingent!}"  to  dissolve  certain  Presbyteries  for  cause  shown, 
would  have  been  abortive.  For  if  the  Synods  had  carried  this 
order  into  effect,  the  inevitable  "xYppeal"  of  the  Presbyteries 
would  have  arrested  the  decree  until  the  coming  ^lay,  and  saved 
their  representation.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  form  of  trial  to  be 
conceived  of  which  could  have  excluded  the  majorities  of  the 
ministers  and  churches  in  the  obnoxious  Presbyteries,  from  their 
constitutional  rights  in  the  next  Assembly.  How  to  exclude 
them  without  a  trial,  might  have  seemed  a  somewhat  abstruse 
problem.  But  "  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  Behold 
the  marvellous  ingenuity  of  the  solution.  In  place  of  a  trial,  or 
any  other  legitimate  process  known  to  the  history  of  Christian 
jurisprudence,  these  majorities  are  dexterously  put  hors  da  com- 
bat. They  are  placed  in  a  position  in  which  they  must  either 
perpetrate  what  they  believe  to  be  a  moral  wrong,  or  commit 
suicide.  They  must  deprive  their  yet  untried  brethren  of  their 
seats  in  Presbytery,  or,  ijjso  facto,  he  disfranchised  themselves. 
By  this  self-acting  decree  they  turn  themselves  out  of  doors. 
Of  this  we  have  an  edifying  illustration  in  the  Muhlenburg  affair, 
wherein  the  whole  Presbytery  oust  themselves,  and  leave  a  soli- 
tary youth  as  the  sole  trustee  of  all  their  corporate  rights,  chat- 
tels, franchises,  and  hereditaments!  These  Presbyteries,  let  it 
be  specially  noted,  were  not  "dissolved."  In  that  case,  the 
minorities  could  not  have  been  represented  in  the  Assembly; 
which  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  Nor,  again,  were  the  men  con- 
stituting the  majorities  thus  cast  adrift,  attached  to  other  neigh- 
boring Presbyteries.  Here  is  a  most  extraordinary  feature  of 
the  case.  When  the  Assembly  of  '87  dissolved  the  Third  Pres- 
bytery of  Philadelphia,  its  "  Ministers,  Churches,  and  Licentiates 
were  directed  to  apply  without  delay  to  the  Presbyteries  to  which 
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tliey  most  naturall}'  belong,  for  admission  into  tliem."  When 
a  Synod  dissolves  a  Presbytery,  provision  is  always  made  (of  late 
years,  in  the  above  form)  for  attaching  its  ministers  and  churches 
to  other  Presbyteries.  ISTo  example,  it  is  believed,  to  the  con- 
trary can  be  produced  from  the  entire  annals  of  our  Church, 
commencing  with  the  organization  of  the  Presbytery  of  Phila- 
delphia in  1705.  Every  one  conversant  with  our  system,  notices 
the  omission  in  the  proceedings  at  St.  Louis.  "How  happened 
the  Assembly  to  pass  an  order  cutting  these  men  loose  from 
their  Presbyteries,  without  instructing  them  to  seek  admission 
into  other  Presbyteries?  Is  it  compatible  with  the  elementary 
principles  of  Presbyterianism,  that  there  should  be  ministers, 
even  pastors,  in  our  connexion,  who  belong  to  no  Presbytery?" 
These  questions  come  up  spontaneously.  And  the  tacit  answer 
they  receive  is,  that  it  was  "an  inadvertence;  strange  and  unac- 
countable, but  still  an  inadvertence."  The  charity  we  all  need 
ourselves,  bids  us  put  this  construction  upon  the  omission,  cer- 
tainl}'  as  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Assembly;  not  one  of  whom, 
it  is  presumed,  would  to-day  contend  that  the  Assembly  had  any 
constitutional  right  to  leave  a  large  body  of  our  ministers  in  this 
anomalous  predicament.  But  it  is  one  of  those  awkward  facts 
which  are  ever  apt  to  mix  themselves  up  with  a  policy  of  this 
kind,  that  if  all  these  ministers  and  churches  had  been  annexed 
to  other  neighboring  Presbyteries,  they  would  liave  had  a  pre- 
ponderating voice  in  electing  tlie  delegations  of  those  Presby- 
teries to  the  next  Assembly.  Possibly  this  was  not  thought  of 
by  the  author  of  the  device,  nor  by  a  single  one  even  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  House.  But  if  not  a  motive  to  the 
ipso  facto  contrivance,  it  promises,  none  the  less,  to  be  a  potential 
result.  We  are  informed  by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge  in  his  recent 
Circular,  that  the  anticipated  "contest  for  seats"  in  the  coming 
Assembly,  "from  opposing  Presbyteries,"  will  involve  "a  dif- 
ference from  Kentucky  and  Missouri  alone,  of  at  least  twenty- 
four  members,  that  is,  a  difference  of  nearly  fifty  votes  in  the 
relative  strength  of  parties."  In  other  words,  it  will  make  a 
difference  of  fifty  votes,  whether  the  majorities  or  the  meagre  _ 
minorities  of  the  qoso  factoed  Presbyteries,  are  allowed  a  repre- 
sentation at  Cincinnati.  So  far  as  is  known,  no  one  else  has 
felt  interest  enough  in  this  particular  question,  to  cypher  out  the 
sum.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  figures,  the  singular  effi- 
ciency of  that  clever  apparatus  becomes  transparent.  The  re- 
gret is,  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  no  one  at  St.  Louis  to 
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throw  open  the  interior  of  this  Grecian  horse,  and  let  tlie  As- 
sembly see  its  mailed  tenantr}'.  As  this  was  not  done,  and  the 
steed  is  now  witliin  the  walls,  it  will  no  doubt  fare  with  the 
next  Assembly  as  it  did  with  ancient  Ilium. 


IX. 

Specious  defence  of  Assembly's  measures — Examined  and  refuted — 
Position  of  Conservative  men  in  Synod  of  Kentucky — '■'■Address  to 
Presbyterians'' — Pev.  P.  L.  BrecJcs  convincing  Letter — Doctriiu 
of  schism — Danville  Review.  - 

The  reply  which  will  be  made  to  the  general  course  of  argii- 
Tnent  in  these  Essays  respecting  the  summary  condemnation  of 
the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men,  is  this :  "  The  offence  of 
these  men  was  open  and  avowed.  They  had  published  their 
pamphlet;  they  were  already  in  a  state  of.  rebellion  against  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  "What  occasion  for  a  trial  in  the  usual 
way  when  the  facts  were  before  the  world?"  Referring  to  pre- 
vious observations  on  this  subject,  I  answer  (1)  We  live  under  a 
Constitution.  That  Constitution  secures  to  every  person  in  our 
communion  charged  with  an  "offence"  a  fair  and  impartial  trial. 
It  knows  nothing  of  any  trial  except  "in  the  usual  way."  And 
it  has  given  the  General  Assembly  no  discretionary  power  for 
trying  men  except  "in  the  usual  way,"  still  less  for  convicting 
and  punishing  them  without  trial.  (2)  The  principle  here  as- 
sumed, that  the  public  nature  of  the  alleged  offence  absolved 
the  Assembly  from  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  the  forms  of 
the  Constitution  in  dealing  with  it,  is  not  recognized  by  any  civil 
rourt  in  any  country  of  Christendom,  ^o  State  would  endure  such 
a  court.  Liberty  could  not  live  within  its  shadow.  And  is  a 
court  of  Jesus  Christ  to  be  sustained  in  attempting  to  base 
pretended  judicial  proceedings  of  the  most  sweeping  char- 
acter upon  this  anarchical  principle?  (3)  It  was  without 
warrant  or  reason  for  the  Assembly  to  "take  for  granted" 
that  the  whole  case  of  the  defendants  was  before  them.  The 
Criminal  Court  of  Philadelphia  refused  to  assume  this  in  the 
case  of  the  monster  Probst  (the  murderer  of  eight  persons) 
even  after  his  plea  of  "Guilty;"  they  still  went  on  hearing 
witnesses  and  listening  to  his  counsel.     Had  the  Declaration 
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and  Testimony  been  as  bad  as  the  skilfully  culled  excerpts  of 
the  Committee  represent  it,  or  even  worse,  its  authors  were 
entitled  to  the  inalienable  right  of  a  full  and  impartial  hearing 
before  the  whole  case  had  been  "examined  into"  and  virtually 
decided  by  that  Committee.  Could  any  one  but  Omniscience 
know  that  they  might  not  have  been  able  to  explain  away  some 
of  the  offensive  things  in  the  pamphlet;  to  justify  others;  and  to 
convince  their  bitterest  opposers  of  the  purity  of  their  motives? 
Could  any  one  know  whether  they  might  not  modify  or  retract 
menacing  expressions,  disclaim  the  ultimate  designs  imputed  to 
them,  and,  in  the  end,  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  and  the 
Church  to  them?  Had  the  Assembly  a  right  to  assume  that 
this  was  impossible,  and  upon  that  assumption  to  deny  them  a 
proper  hearing  at  tlie  proper  time?  Such  is  the  answer  (already 
given  in  substance)  to  the  specious  plea  cited  above;  and  that 
it  is  not  at  all  met  by  the  allegation  that  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  men  "  were  offered  a  hearing  when  the  report  of  the 
Committee  came  up  for  discussion,"  has,  I  think,  been  clearly 
shown  in  former  Essays. 

By  way  of  parrying  the  criticisms  elicited  in  so  many  quar- 
ters by  the  unique  ipso  facto  decree,  we  shall  hear  something  to 
the  following  effect :  "We  concede  that  this  particular  style  of 
penal  jurisprudence  is  not  much  in  vogue;  but  it  nevertheless 
involves  the  principle  of  subordination  as  truly  as  if  a  clitFerent 
test  had  been  employed.  The  Assembly  issued  a  certain  order 
to  the  Presbyteries.  This  order  may  be  turned  into  ridicule,  as 
it  has  been ;  but  it  raises  the  question  of  submission  to  the  su- 
preme authority  in  the  Church,  and  the  Presbytery  that  dis- 
obeys it,  puts  itself  in  a  posture  of  rebellion  against  the  General 
Assembly,  and  must  bear  the  penalty." 

This  statement,  like  so  many  others  on  behalf  of  the  major- 
ity, derives  its  whole  force  and  pertinency  from  a  j^stiiio  principii. 
It  assumes  that  the  order  in  question  was  within  the  legal  com- 
petency of  the  Assembly,  which  is  absolutely  denied.  .  That  Dr. 
W.  L.  Breckinridge  and  others,  who  opposed  it  at  St.  Louis  as 
"unconstitutional,"  and  hold  to  this  opinion  still,  should  never- 
theless deem  it  best  to  submit  to  it  for  the  present,  can  neither 
invalidate  the  settled  prii^ciple  that  "an  unconstitutional  law  is 
void  ab  initio,"  nor  constitute  a  rule  for  the  government  of  others. 
If  authorities  enough  have  not  been  cited  on  this  point,  take 
the  following  additional  one  from  the  General  Assembly  of  1837 : 

"  We  believe  that  our  powers  as  a  Judicatory  are  limited  and 
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prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Whatever  any  Assembly  may  do,  which  it  is  not  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  to  do,  is  not  binding  on  any  inferior  Judica- 
tory, nor  any  subsequent  Assembly." — {Minutes,  1837,  p.  450.) 

The  Kentucky  and  Missouri  Presbyteries,  which  have  been 
^Hpso-factoed,"  maintain  that  the  last  Assembly,  in  issuing  this 
edict,  committed  a  gross  usurpation  upon  the  Constitution.  On 
their  responsibility  to  the  Head  of  the  Church,  they  contend 
that  they  are  no  more  bound  by  this  order  than  they  would  have 
been  by  an  order  of  the  Assembly  requiring  them  to  dissolve 
the  Sessions  of  every  one  of  their  Churches  without  citation  or 
inquiry.  They  remonstrate  no  less  against  the  untimely  and 
needless  severity  or  the  decree — its  unkindness  to  them  and 
their  shattered  congregations,  just  emerging  from  the  horrors 
of  a  desolating  war.  In  an  "Address  to  the  Presbyterian 
People  of  Kentucky"  (Aug.  1866),  signed  by  iifty-five  of  our 
Ministers  and  Elders  in  that  State  who  had  stood  aloof  from 
the  Declaration  and  Testimony  movement,  this  subject  was  dis- 
cussed with  singular  ability  and  in  a  truly  Christian  spirit.  Dr. 
W.  L.  Breckinridge  having  attempted  to  turn  the  positions  laid 
down  in  this  "Address,"  was  answered  by  the  Rev.  "W.  L.  Breck 
in  an  extremely  forcible  letter,  the  conclusions  of  which  cannot 
be  invalidated.  If  these  two  documents  were  disseminated 
through  our  Church,  they  could  not  fail  to  work  conviction  in 
many  minds  as  to  the  unwarranted  character  and  hurtful  tend- 
ency of  the  St.  Louis  measures.  A  few  extracts  may  exhibit 
the  grounds  of  this  remark. 

The  ''  unconstitutional "  orders  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
1865,  it  is  well  known,  were,  and  are  still,  treated  as  a  "dead 
letter,"  throughout  large  portions  of  the  Church.  In  the  "Ad- 
dress" above  mentioned,  these  are  eflectively  compared  with 
the  orders  of  1866,  as  follows  : 

"A  comparison  of  the  two  orders,  we  believe,  will  show  that  the  one  of  1866 
is  both  more  ofi'ensive  in  its  terms  and  more  injurious  in  its  operation  than  that 
of  1805.  The  order  of  1805  requires  us  to  refuse  admission  to  parties  who  are 
already,  by  their  own  act,  beyond  the  pale  of  our  Church  organization,  and  have 
no  legal  right  to  seats  in  our  judicatories.  That  of  1866  requires  us  to  put  out 
men  who  have  long  lived  and  labored  in  full  fellowship  with  us;  against  whom 
their  Presbyteries  have  preferred  no  charge;  and  whose  ecclesiastical  fitness  the 
Synod  has  by  an  overwhelming  majority  affirmed,  in  its  refusal  to  exclude  them. 
The  order  of  1865  requires  us  to  refuse  admittance  to  ministers  who  have  not 
only  condemned  the  course  of  the  Assembly,  but  have  repudiated  its  authority ; 
and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  that  body,  are  already  guilty  of  fully  accomplished 
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schism.  That  of  1866  enjoins  upon  us  to  suspend  from  our  Courts  men  whose 
chief  crime  is,  that  they  have  uttered  with  too  much  boldness  and  severity,  a 
condemnation  of  the  Assembly  which  the  Synod  itself  has  repeatedly  expressed; 
and  whose  conduct,  in  the  severest  possible  construction  of  it,  does  not  amount 
to  actual  schism,  but  is  only  schismatical  in  its  tendency.  The  order  of  1865 
forbids  us  to  increase  the  roll  of  our  Presbyteries  by  the  admission  of  a  certain 
class  of  ministers  from  the  Southern  States,  but  leaves  the  integrity  of  our 
Synod  unimpaired.  That  of  1866  requires  us  to  weaken  and  diminish  our  Pres- 
byteries by  the  exclusion  of  its  rightful  members,  and  by  inevitable  consequence, 
to  introduce  strife  and  division  into  every  congregation  in  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod." 

A  further  extract  from  this  "Address,"  will  commend  itself 
to  all  unprejudiced  minds. 

"The  order  comes  to  us  at  a  time  when,  unhappily,  the  tie  binding  to  the 
General  Assembly,  with  many  of  our  people  and  Churches,  has  been  greatly 
w^eakened  by  the  agitations  to  which,  for  five  years  past,  we  have  been  subjected 
by  our  connection  with  it;  when  the  attempt  to  enforce  the  measure,  were  it 
otherwise  proper,  would  inevitably  make  great  division.  It  is  marked  with 
great  severity  to  brethren  with  whom  we  have  refused  to  go  into  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony,  but  whose  offence,  however  judged,  we  think  could  scarcely 
justify  such  a  procedure.  It  is  wanting  in  kindness  to  us ;  regardless  of  the 
difficulties  of  our  situation,  plunging  us,  without  help,  into  confusion  and  dis- 
tress; presenting  a  painful  alternative  of  courses,  either  of  which  is  full  of  em- 
barrassment and  evil;  of  putting  out  those  upon  whom  none  of  us,  in  view  of 
the  record  of  the  past,  are  in  condition  to  pronounce  a  severe  judgment,  with 
all  the  alienation,  division  and  strife  that  must  follow;  or  of  ourselves  being 
cast  out  and  cut  off.  Its  constitutionality  cannot  be  successfully  defended, 
either  as  to  the  requirement,  or  as  to  the  penalty.  The  Presbytery  is  the  maljer 
and  judge  of  its  ministers  ;  the  constitutional  guardian  of  their  rights  and  their 
character;  to  whom  it  is  as  the  jury  of  twelve  men  in  civil  justice,  and  who 
come  as  individuals  under  the  judgment  of  the  higher  Courts,  only,  as  they  are 
brought  before  them  by  processes  provided  for  in  our  organic  law ;  and  there  is 
not  conferred  on  the  Assembly  the  power  of  original  jurisdiction  to  order  us  to 
suspend  members  of  our  Presbyteries  with  a  peremptoriness  that  allows  us  no 
option  or  liberty  of  judging  their  disqualifications.  The  wholesale  dissolution 
of  Presbyteries  is  equally  without  justification  in  our  standards." 

"  But  the  manner  of  dissolving  them  gives  to  the  procedure  an  aspect  of  still 
greater  violence.  We  are  sure  that  an  attempt  to  construct  a  constitutional  argu- 
ment to  sustain  it,  by  the  ablest  of  its  defenders,  will  be  judged  futile  and  un- 
reasonable. Our  Standards  out  of  view,  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  con- 
sist with  any  constitutional  compact  among  men.  A  law  that  executes  itself, 
is  without  precedent  in  ecclesiastical  or  civil  legislation,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  any  civilized  and  free  community.  When  the  State  proclaims  a 
law  and  affixes  a  penalty,  a  judge  or  jury  is  always  interposed  between  the 
offence  and  the  penalty,  to  ascertain  the  fact  of  transgression,  to  determine 
whether  the  circumstances  rendered  the  act  unavoidable,  and  to  pronounce 
judgment.  But  the  Assembly  declares  all  our  Presbyteries,  ipso  /ado,  dis- 
solved— without  a  hearing  concernin"-  our  design  or  the  necessities  of  our  case 
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— if  our  brethren,  who  are  sij?ners  of  the  Declaration  and  Teatimnny  and  mem- 
bers of  these  (/onrts,  are  allowed  to  retain  their  seats.  This  is  surely  out  of  the 
province  of  constitutional  argument.  It  is  a  measure  altogether  unconstitu- 
tional, violent,  and  oppressive.  Especially  taken  in  connection  with  the  whole 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  late  General  Assembly,  with  the  proposition  to  remove 
from  us  the  Theological  Seminary,  endowed  by  us  only  a  few  years  since  with 
large  means,  because  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  sustain  it  among  us  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  of  the  Assembly,  upon  matters  judged  by  us  out  of  the 
province  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  ;  and  other  acts  not  so  vitally  affecting  us, 
but  not  less  repugnant  to  common  views  of  right  and  justice  ;  it  is  so  repugnant 
to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  all  our  communities,  in  and  out  of  the 
Church,  that  its  execution  would  impose  a  burden  of  popular  odium,  under 
which  the  Church  in  Kentucky  could  not  maintain  itself  or  its  institutions.  The 
order,  therefore,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  as  unwise ;  impracticable,  without 
division  and  ruin  of  many  of  our  Churches;  unconstitutional;  severe  to  brethren, 
whose  offending  does  not  equal  the  judgment ;  unkind  to  ourselves,  who  are  re- 
quired to  execute  it ;  in  its  peremptoriness  an  infringement  of  our  liberty  as 
Christian  freemen  ;  and  in  its  aspect  to  the  people,  within  and  without  the 
Church,  such  that  its  execution  must  destroy  their  confidence  in  our  moderation 
and  justice,  and  alienate  popular  favor  from  the  Church  ;  which  an  Assembly  of 
less  passion,  if  requested  properly  and  especially  with  unanimity,  surely  will  not 
refuse  to  reconsider;  and  which,  if  there  shall  be  found  no  disposition  to  recall, 
must  greatly  reduce  or  destroy  the  hope  that  our  Kentucky  Churches  can  live 
in  peace  or  comfort  in  connection  with  the  General  Assembly." 

There  are  probably  those  in  our  Church  with  whom  appeals 
like  these  will  go  for  naught.  They  will  recognize  nothing  but 
the  naked  order  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  refusal  of  the 
Presbyteries  concerned,  to  obey  it.  In  his  masterly  reply  to 
Dr.  W.  L.  Breckinridge,  Mr.  Breck  has  defined  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand.  It  is  precisely  the  ground  upon  which 
confessors  and  martyrs  have  gone  to  the  stake.  In  their  de- 
liberate judgment,  the  Assembly  requires  them  to  do  what  they 
believe  would  be  a  moral  wrong.  It  has  issued  an  unconstitu- 
tional order;  and  commands  them  to  carrj-  it  out  in  excluding 
from  the  Courts  of  the  Church,  men  whose  right  to  a  seat  in 
those  Courts  is  as  good  as  their  own.  As  conscientious  men, 
!,,  they  cannot  do  it.  For  this  refusal,  Mr.  Breck  and  his  brethren 
have  been  liberally  censured  in  the  Church  newspapers;  but  his 
reasoning  has  not  been  answered,  and  is  not  likely  to  be.  It 
would  be  refreshing  to  see,  in  place  of  blind  tirades  against 
these  conscientious  men,  some  attempt  to  argue  the  issues  pre- 
sented i«  the  following  passages  from  Mr.  Breck's  letter  : 

"How  you  nre  able  to  reconcile  your  personal  convictions  of  the  uncon?titu- 
tionality  of  the  order,  which  do  not  yield  or  abate  fi'om  renewed  and  continued 
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study  and  the  most  deferential. consideration  of  the  opinions  of  others,  with  the 
course  yon  purpose  to  pursue,  I  still  cannot  see.  I  know  that,  you  have  some 
method  of  reconciliation  satisfactory  to  j'ourself.  What  you  have  written  does 
not  make  it  plain  to  us.  No  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  can  be  of  superior 
authority  to  the  Constitution  ;  for  that  would  be  to  exalt  the  Assembly  above 
its  own  Constitution.  And  while  a  subject  may  submit  for  conscience'  sake,  to 
what  is  even  plainly  unconstitutional  in  a  constituted  authority,  yet  a  member 
of  the  Court  of  Christ,  in  acting  as  such,  it  seems  to  me,  is  bound  to  follow  his 
deliberate  and  immovable  convictions  of  the  demands  of.  a  Constitution  he  be- 
lieves founded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  which  he  has  covenanted  to  obey.  If 
his  personal  convictions  will  not  yield,  he  becomes  particeps  criminis  in  the 
infraction,  if  under  any  order  whatever  he  joins  in  an  act  that  breaks  it.  Any 
order  requiring  such  an  act  is  in  fact  null  and  void,  and  there  is  no  rightful 
authority  to  make  it,  nor  moral  obligation  to  obey  it.  For  the  consequences  of 
disobeying  it  he  is  not  responsible,  but  the  party  imposing  it.  It  matters  not 
that  others  differ  with  him  in  opinion,  he  is  bound  to  allow  the  oi)inions  of 
others  a  fair  influence  upon  his  judgment,  but  if  they  have  not  the  inhering 
force  of  truth  to  contract  or  modify  his  own,  and  his  convictions  remain  un- 
shaken and  obstinate,  he  must  follow  them.  In  questions  of  mere  propriety  or 
expediency,  where  only  the  taste  or  the  judgment  is  appealed  to,  a  man  may 
very  properly  defer  to  the  opinions  of  others,  to  the  absolute  abandonment  of 
his  own;  but  not  so  in  questions  of  morals  and  constitutions,  when  the  appeal  is 
to  the  conscience,  and  when  sitting  in  a  Court  of  Christ's  Church,  and  judging, 
under  covenant  of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his 
brethren.     This,  my  dear  brother,  is  our  ethics  in  these  matters. 

"  There  is  another  view  to  which  I  ask  your  attention.  An  unconstitutional 
deprivation  of  a  member  of  any  society,  of  any  of  the  privileges  of  the  society,  is 
a  wrong.  An  unconstitutional  ejection  of  an  officer  of  the  Church  from  his  place 
iu  the  Court  of  which  he  is  a  member,  is  a.  flagrant  lorong.  As  you  believe  the 
order  requiring  us  to  put  brethren  out  of  our  next  meetings  of  Presbyteries,  is 
unconstitutional,  you  must  believe  that  it  is  a  wrong.  Now,  can  an  act  of  the 
Assembly,  or  of  any  other  body  of  men,  which  does  not  remove  your  convictions 
of  the  uQconstitutiouality  of  the  act,  make  that  act  obligatory,  or  justify  you  in 
doing  a  wrong? 

"  It  does  not  avail,  I  think,  to  say  that  the  act  and  the  wrong  have  already 
been  done  by  the  General  Assembly,  for  you  and  I  will  ere  long,  at  Presbytery 
or  Synod,  be  called  to  vote  directly  for  or  against  the  exclusion  of  brethren 
under-  this  order,  which  we  both  believe  to  be  unconstitutional.  You  say  you 
must  sustain  the  order,  though,  in  your  judgment,  unconstitutional,  and  of  neces- 
sity a  wrong,  and  vote  the  exclusion.  I  am  in  conscience  bound  to  act  differ- 
ently. Believing  the  order  unconstitutional  and  a  wrong,  I  must  vote  against 
the  taking  of  their  seats  from  my  brethren,  if  they  desire  them. 

"  Nor  does  it  avail  to  say  that  the  suspension  of  our  brethren  required,  is 
merely  temporary,  until  their  case  shall  have  been  decided  by  the  Assembly; 
for  were  the  infliction  upon  them  as  light  as  it  is  sought  to  represent  it,  still  it 
is  unconstitutional ;  if  the  principle  is  unconstitutional,  the  incident  is  unconsti- 
tutional ;  and  if  unconstitutional,  it  is  wrong.  But  is  it  a  light  inflictioff  ?  Would 
you,  my  dear  brother,  esteem  it  such,  to  be  put  out  as  a  ruler  iu  God's  house 
from  its  Courts,  as  unworthy  of  being  associated  with  your  brethren  in  their 
counsels?    The  principles  involved,  you  will  concede,  are  of  great  magnitude. 
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You  have  yourself  shown  with  marked  ability,  in  your  remarks  in  the  Assembly, 
how  the  assumption  of  the  Assembly  thus  to  lay  its  hands  upon  Presbyteries 
and  Ministers,  strikes  at  the  very  arterial  principles  of  our  system:  which  you 
thought  the  Church  in  Kentucky  could  not  stand." 

"Nor  do  I  see  how  your  convictions  are  at  all  relieved  by  afTirmini;^  that  the 
temper  and  acts  of  these  brethren  have  been  the  occasion  of  bringing  on  the 
painful  crisis.  I  might  urge  a  very  different  view  of  facts.  In  the  judgment 
of  our  Synod,  the  acts  and  ordinances  of  the  Assembly  wei'e  an  occasion  prior 
to  the  appearance  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  which  acts  and  ordinances 
it  condemned,  and  some  of  which  it  practically  refused  to  obey.  And  in  your 
own  judgment,  the  unconstitutional  and  unprecedented  order  of  the  Assembly 
must  be  held  to  be  a  subsequent  and  the  hist  occasion.  It  might  be  shown, 
also,  that  a  small  and  violent  minority  in  the  Church  in  Kentucky,  unable  to 
rule  the  Church,  and  failing  in  their  effort  to  divide  the  Church  in  the  Synod 
of  Louisville — whom  you  there  resisted;  and  whom  you  went  to  the  Assembly 
to  resist — have,  by  invoking  the  aid  of  an  Assembly  under  the  strongest  sec- 
tional bias  and  of  the  most  radical  composition,  made  much  of  the  occasion  of 
this  crisis — obtaining  from  the  Assembly  an  order  framed  with  singular  ingenuity 
for  producing  the  utmost  confusion,  embarrassing  such  good  men  as  yourself 
who  have  hitherto  stood  on  other  ground,  and  forcing  you,  as  you  think,  to  go 
against  your  personal  convictions  of  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  to 
uphold  it.  But  without  urging  further  this  view  of  the  facts,  it  still  remains 
that  the  order  is,  by  your  own  candid  admission,  unconstitutional ;  it  is  therefore 
a  wrong. 

"  Nor  yet  again,  can  I  think  it  frees  you  and  myself  from  the  obligations  to 
obey  6ur  personal  convictions  of  what  is  the  teaching  of  the  Constitution,  that 
the  neglect,  disobedience  if  you  prefer,  of  the  order,  will  immediately  work  the 
dissolution  of  our  Presbyteries.  I  question  very  much  whether  that  is  the  ne- 
cessary result.  The  order  being  unconstitutional,  is  of  necessity  void,  and  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say  that  another  Assembly,  with  a  year's  observation  of  its  evils, 
will  not  reconsider  and  revoke  it.  Perfectly  sure  am  I  that  if  you  and  all  others 
who  think  it  unconstitutional  and  mischievous  in  its  inevitable  results,  would 
stand  firmly  together  in  omitting  all  action  under  it,  and  respectfully  presenting 
our  difficulties  to  the  next  Assembly,  that  body  would  be  inclined  to  hear  us  and 
give  us  some  relief.  But  admitting  your  view  of  the  results,  who  would  work 
and  be  i-esponsible  for  the  dissolution?  Not,  certainly,  we  who  are  acting  in 
obedience  to  the  Constitution.  Must  it  not  be  those  who  have  issued  this  re- 
markable ordei*,  such  as  never  before  issued  from  any  human  tribunal:  or  those 
who  in  our  own  courts  press  it  upon  us  ?  But  are  we  at  liberty  to  regard  conse- 
quences when  possessed  by  convictions  so  clear  and  strong  as  ours,  and  so  clear 
and  strong  as  yours  appear  ?  pjspecially,  must  we  submit  because  the  Assem- 
bly holds  over  us  so  tremendous  a  judgment,  to  constrain  us  to  do  that  which 
from  our  past  actions  it  had  reason  to  believe,  and  which  the  judgment  indicates 
it  did  believe,  we  would  think  wrong  ?  That  would  be  to  convert  the  Assembly 
into  an  engine  of  insufferable  despotism. 

"  The  doctrine  that  every  act  of  the  Assembly  is  a  law,  which,  good  or  bad, 
must  be  obeyed  by  all  in  the  Church  until  it  shall  be  revoked,  appears  to  me  so 
monstrous  that  I  have  thought  I  must  have  misapprehended  you  in  my  reading 
of  your  letter.  Surely  you  cannot  seriously  mean  to  teach  it,  or  expect  it  to  be 
received  by  intelligent  Presbyterians.    And  yet  on  careful  re-examination  of  the 
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letter,  I  can  make  nothing  else  out  of  it.  It  is  true,  you  leave  us  the  alternative 
of  schism  in  going  out  of  the  Church,  which  you  decide  for  yourself  to  be  worse 
than  submission  to  unconstitutional  orders.  Excuse  me,  my  brother,  for  saying 
that  this  is  plainly  to  my  mind  not  only  unreasonable,  but  immoral.  It  could  be 
true  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  Assembly  is  infallible.  It  requires  only  the 
statement  of  an  extreme  case — not  likely  to  occur,  but  supposable — to  demon- 
strate its  immorality  and  its  absurdity.  If  the  Assembly  had  required  us  to 
burn  these  brethren  whom  it  requires  us  to  put  out  of  our  courts,  as  the  Church 
used  heretics  some  centuries  since,  or  to  suspend  from  their  functions  your  min- 
isterial colleagues  in  the  College  because  they  do  not  wear  white  cravats,  you 
would  not  have  thought  the  order  entitled  to  any  respect,  nor  would  you  have 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  go  out  of  the  Church.  If  this  is  an  improbable  case, 
still  it  shows  the  right  and  duty  of  private  judgment  of  individual  Christians, 
and  especially  of  those  who  bear  rule  in  the  Church,  and  that  somewhere  there 
must  be  a  point  where  the  duty  of  obedience  ceases.  Where  shall  this  line  be 
drawn,  if  not  where  I  have  located  it — where  the  acts  of  the  superior  tribunal 
are  found  to  be  opposed  by  clear  and  strong  convictions  of  a  moral  or  constitu- 
tional nature,  which  yield  to  no  efforts  to  remove  them? 

"We  may  distinguish  between  an  unconstitutional  act  of  the  Assembly,  and 
its  requirement  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  others — though  such  a  requirement 
would  be  unconstitutional  in  the  tribunal  making  it.  To  the  one  it  may  be 
proper  sometimes  to  yield  submission — to  the  other,  I  conceive,  never.  A  father 
may  do  many  things  which  are  very  unbecoming  in  the  eyes  of  a  son,  which  will 
not  justify  the  son  in  abandoning  the  parent  and  renouncing  his  authority;  but 
if  the  father  require  of  the  son  criminal  and  dishonorable  acts  on  pain  of  being 
disowned  and  disinherited,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  would 
be  the  course  of  duty;  that  is,  to  do  right,  let  the  father  do  as  he  may.  When 
the  Assembly  so  frames  its  unconstitutional  acts,  in  the  judgment  of  an  inferior 
tribunal,  or  any  members  of  it,  as  to  require  their  complicity,  by  making  them 
the  instruments  in  the  infraction  of  the  Constitution,  on  pain  of  dissolution  or 
exclusion,  the  case  appears  to  me  so  plain  that  I  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  a 
difference  of  opinion  about  it.  Can  they  as  honest  men  submit  themselves  to 
such  a  use?  Is  their  firm  refusal  a  going  out  of  the  Church?  Or  are  they 
bound  to  secede  from  the  Church,  when  their  faithful  adherence  to  the  Constitu- 
tion most  entitles  them  to  remain  in  it?  Rather  should  those  go  out  Ayho  can- 
not accomplish  under  our  Constitution  ends  upon  which  they  are  firmly  set,  and 
which  they  will  not  abandon. 

"  Of  this  nature  is  the  order  of  the  late  Assembly,  which  is  producing  such 
confusion.  For  five  years  the  Assembly,  in  the  judgment  of  our  Synod,  has 
been  passing  unconstitutional  acts.  Since  they  did  not  press  anything  uncon- 
stitutional on  us,  with  sorrow  and  regret  we  have  yet  submitted  under  protest. — 
But  now  the  nature  of  the  Assembly's  action  is  changed.  It  requires  us  to  be- 
come its  instruments  and  executioners  in  what  to  our  minds  is  flagrantly  uncon- 
stitutional, unkind,  unjust,  and  essentially  wrong.  What  can  we  do,  but  in  our 
places  in  the  Church  firmly  but  respectfully  decline  the  agency  it  has  imposed 
on  us  with  such  heavy  penalty — leaving  the  whole  responsibility  to  the  As- 
sembly ? 

"This  you  say  destroys  all  government.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
fundamental  right  of  private  judgment,  if  it  appear  unfavorable  in  its  intluence 
as  to  the  external  organic  unity  of  the  Church,  is  a  part  of  the  very  genius  of 
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Protestantism,  which,  as  far  as  it  is  a  necessary  evil,  is  compensated  by  bene- 
fits of  incalculable  value ;  and  it  should  impress  upon  all  ecclesiastical  tri- 
bunals the  necessity  of  carefully  confining  their  acts  clearly  within  the  limits 
of  their  Constitutions.  But  let  me  ask,  is  not  usurpation  and  disregard  of 
the  Constitution  by  tribunals,  rather  than  the  right  of  private  judgment,  the 
destruction  of  govornment  ?  And  is  not  resistance  to  usurpation  and  infrac- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  the  means  of  preserving  government?  When  the 
usurpation  is  in  an  inferior  tribunal,  it  may  be  remedied  by  appeal  to  the  superior ; 
if  it  is  in  the  supreme  tribunal,  and  amounts  to  a  radical  change,  then  there  comes 
the  alternative  of  allowing  a  revolution  of  the  government  by  the  tribunal  or  re- 
volution in  resistance.  I  need  not  refresh  your  mind  with  the  sufferings  to 
which  God's  people  in  other  ages  have  submitted  rather  than  submit  to  criminal 
usurpations  by  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Church ;  they  are  familiar  to 
you.  I  will  only  ask  you  further,  in  reference  to  this  particular  point,  what  in- 
terest have  we  in  preserving  a  government  which  is  to  be  taken  off  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  that  Constitution,  we  believe  founded  in  the  word  of  God, 
and  which  we  have  subscribed — so  altered  as  to  be  no  longer,  if  these  changes 
are  allowed,  the  government  we  have  covenanted  to  obey  ?" 

This  is  not  declamation,  but  reasoning,  calm  and  conclusive. 
Fair-minded  men  will  appreciate  it.  There  is  nothing  here  that 
savors  of  contempt  for  lawful  authority.  It  is  gross  defamation 
to  hold  those  brethren  up  as  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the 
Church.  They  are  men  who  love  the  Church.  They  desire  its 
purity  and  prosperity.  They  would  make  any  reasonable  sacri- 
fice to  be  able  to  defer  to  its  requirements  and  preserve  their 
cherished  relations  to  it.  In  a  matter  of  speculative  opinion,  or 
a  matter  of  feeling,  they  might  give  way ;  but  they  cannot  sur- 
render principle  even  for  the  sake  of  the  General  Assembly. 
They  must  keep  a  good  conscience  at  whatever  cost ;  and  should 
the  Church  of  their  fathers  be  rent  asunder,  the  responsibility 
must  rest  where  it  belongs.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  withdraw- 
ing party  which  contracts  the  guilt  of  schism.  A  very  great 
evil  it  certainly  is,  that  the  body  of  Christ  should  be  divided. 
Those  who  separate  from  a  Christian  Church  should  be  able  to 
give  a  sufficient  reason  for  it.  And  what  constitutes  a  "suffi- 
cient reason?"  The  HejJertori/ shuW  answer:  "Wc  venture  to 
say  that  no  man  is  at  liberty  to  labor  for  a  division  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  belongs,  unless  he  and  others  are  called  upon  to 
profess  what  they  think  erroneous  [or  forbidden,  we  may  add, 
to  profess  what  they  may  think  to  be  true],  or  required  to  do 
what  then  think  wrong.''  {Bib.  Bcp.,  Oct.  1834.)  This  statement 
of  the  law  of  schism  finds  plenary  illustration  and  vindication 
in  the  Lutheran  Reformation  and  in  the  martyrology  of  the 
Church.     It  is  accepted  by  the  members  of  the  ipso-facioed  Pres- 
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byteries.  The  Assembly  has  enjoined  them  to  exchide  from 
their  seats  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony.  Their 
answer  is,  that  the  Assembly  herein  commands  them  "  to  do 
what  they  think  vjrong."  They  may  err  in  judgment;  but  this 
is  their  conviction,  and  whatever  happens  they  must  abide  by  it. 
It  is  hazardous  for  any  Church  to  put  a  body  of  learned,  pious, 
and  faithful  men  in  a  position  like  this.  With  such  men,  a  con- 
flict between  ecclesiastical  authority  and  conscience  can  end  only 
in  one  way;  and  then  when  the  Church  is  rent,  the  question  will 
remain  for  arbitrament  at  another  tribunal,  whether  the  sin  of 
schism  lie  at  their  door  or  with  the  Judicatory  that  issued  the 
coercive  mandate.  There  may,  peradventure,  be  something  in 
these  views  worthy  the  attention  of  the  next  General  Assembly. 
*0n  this  whole  subject  we  may  adopt  the  language  of  an  ad- 
mirable article  in  the  Danville  Review  for  September,  1861,  on 
the  famous  political  deliverance  of  the  Assembly  of  that  year. 
Throughout  the  article,  that  deliverance  is  treated  as  the  "un- 
constitutional" and  impotent  action  of  a  body  which  was  "  not  a 
free  Assembly."  And  the  writer  observes,  in  terms  scarcely 
less  apposite  to  1866  than  they  were  to  1861,  "The  times  are 
sadly  out  of  joint;  the  country  is  in  a  whirlwind  of  excitement; 
a  state  of  things  exists  altogether  anomalous,  unexpected,  dread- 
ful; the  ministers  and  people  of  God  have  been  most  power- 
fully, though  most  naturally,  affected  by  the  universal  furor. 
In  these  circumstances,  no  rash,  irretrievable  step  should  have 
been  taken.  Moderation,  forbearance,  a  patient  waiting  for  the 
return  of  reason  and  the  sway  of  established  principles,  might 
have  saved  the  Church.  Alas!  alas  !  our  virtue  has  not  proved 
equal  to  the  occasion.  Still,  we  will  hope  against  hope.  The 
providence  and  the  grace  of  God  may  be  better  to  us  than  our 
fears.  He  may  restore  peace  and  unity  to  the  land;  he  may 
restore  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The  good  day  may  come  (oh, 
that  it  may  come  soon!)  when  our  hearts  shalKbe  softened,  our 
errors  realized,  our  sins  repented  of;  when  brotherly  love  shall 
reassert  its  divine  power,  and  so  weld  us  together  again  that  our 
peace  shall  be  as  a  river  and  our  righteousness  as  the  waves  of 
the  sea." 
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The  two  paths — Real  issues — Danville  Review  prophesj/ing — A  Con- 
.  scrvative  Church — Coercive  repentance — Dr.  Va7i  D>/ke — The 
K^onth  repelled — Israel  and  Benjamin — Neio-school  ^^ Platform" — 
Politico-ecclesiastical  Oracles — Question  of  Union — Dr.  3'Tc  Cosh's 
plea  for  Freedmen — Dr.  Humphreifs  resolution — Co-operatio7i 
refused- — Southern  Assembly — Crisis  with  our  Church. 

WnEN  the  late  General  Assembly  convened,  there  were  two 
lines  of  policy  open  to  it,  each  of  which  had  its  able  and  zealous 
advocates.  One  was  technical  and  sectarian;  the  other,  compre- 
hensive and  catholic.  One  contemplated  chiefly  the  mainte- 
nance of  discipline  at  home;  the  other,  the  spiritual  necessities 
of  the  country.  The  inspiration  of  the  one  came  from  the  war; 
that  of  the  other,  from  the  return  of  peace.  One  savored  of  ret- 
ribution upon  wrong-doers;  the  other,  of  clemency  towards  the 
erring.  One  looked  sternly  towards  the  past;  the  other,  benignly 
towards  the  future.  I  speak  of  the  cardinal  nature  of  these  two 
policies.  Either  might  have  been  adopted  for  substance  with- 
out excluding  the  other.  Either  might  have  been  made  so  abso- 
lute and  engrossing,  as  to  leave  little  or  no  place  for  the  other. 
Which  of  the  two  paths  was  actually  taken,  and  how  far  it  was 
pursued,'an  effort  has  been  made  to  show  in  these  papers.  There 
are  some  lines  of  light  running  through  the  picture,  but  the  his- 
tory of  that  memorable  Assembly  is  summed  up  in  one  word, 
Discipline.  This  gave  complexion  to  the  whole  protracted 
session.  This  was  the  pivot  upon  which  everything  turned. 
Fellowship  with  other.  Churches;  the  cause  of  education  and 
missions;  the  healing  of  our  own  breaches;  the  necessities  of  the 
Freedmen;  the  wants  of  a  suffering  land;  while  not  absolutely 
ignored,  were  all  kept  in  abeyance  to  the  enforcement  of  disci- 
pline against  certain  offending  brethren. 

It  was  not,  and  is  not  now,  one  of  the  issues  between  the 
majority  and  the  minorit}',  whether  "heresy"  and  insubordina- 
tion should  be  repressed.  But  the  minority  insisted  that  disci- 
pline should  be  administered  "in  the  ordinary  way  and  by  the 
ordinary  methods."  They  protested  against  the  exaggerated 
importance  ascribed  to  the  Louisville  business.    They  contended 
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that  inasmucli  as  the  rebellion  had  been  subdued  and  slavery 
dead  and  buried  for  upwards  of  a  twelve-month,'  the  deliverances 
of  five  successive  Assemblies  on  "loyalty  and  freedom"  could 
gain  no  force  from  a  sixth  iteration.  And  they  strenuously 
insisted  that  our  Church  had  duties  to  discharge  to  itself  and  to 
the  country,  quite  as  indispensable  as  the  summary  visitation  of 
penalties  upon  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony. 
Time,  the  crucible  of  all  human  opinions  and  actions,  will  test 
the  validity  of  these  views,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  measures 
against  which  they  were  vainly  directed.  "By  their  fruits  ye 
shall  know  them."  That  the  seed  sown  at  St.  Louis  in  May 
last,  will  produce  an  abundant  harvest  of  some  sort,  does  not 
admit  of  a  question.  The  crop  as  yet  is  barely  above  ground. 
But  does  it  require  a  very  practised  eye  to  see  whether  the  tares 
or  the  wheat  are  likely  to  predominate?  The  majority,  it  is 
true,  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that  they  have  initiated 
a  policy  which  promises  to  exclude  the  Declaration  and  Testi- 
mony men  and  their  congregations  from  our  communion,  be- 
sides administering  incidentally  a  wholesome  reproof  to  the 
Synods  of  N'ew  Jersey  and  Philadelphia,  and  various  Presby- 
teries and  pastors  throughout  the  Church,  for  presuming  to  say 
that  the  restrictive  enactments  of  '65  are  "a  dead  letter."  But 
whether  this  was  the  full  measure  of  service  demanded  of  that 
Assembly  by  the  Church  and  the  countr}^;  whether  it  is  even 
likely  to  be  of  any  real  advantage  either  to  the  Church  or  the 
country ;  remains  to  be  seen.  Let  us  look  at  this  point  a  little 
in  some  of  its  principal  aspects. 

The  Danville  Review  of  Sept.  '61,  in  the  admirable  article 
already  mentioned,  observes:  "If  the  division  of  the  Church  were 
accomplished  in  the  interim  of  the  political  struggle,  and  that 
should  end  in  the  restoration  of  national  unity,  a  little  reflection 
would  have  convinced  every  one  that  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  so  far  from  following  as  a  matter  of  course,  would 
be  well-nigh  impossible.  The  professed  ground  of  difficulty,  the 
act  protested  against  and  made  the  basis  of  divisive  measures, 
would  remain  unrepealed  after  the  political  -^difficulty,  out  of 
which  it  grew,  was  adjusted;  and  it  required  no  prophet's  ken 
to  tell,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  that  the  day  of 
reunion  would  be  far  distant.  The  nature  of  man,  the  history 
of  the  past,' the  many  conflicting  interests  likely  to  be  developed 
during  a  period  of  separation,  the  complicated  working  of  moral 
causes  in  the  heart,  all  gave  warning,  that  were  the  Church  once 
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{llvided,  its  reconstruction  could  not  reasonably  be  anticipated, 
even  if  the  States  were  brought  together  again  under  the  old 
common  paternal  government." 

This  writer  surel}^  borrowed  for  the  time  the  mantle  of  a 
prophet.  "Were  he  writing  to-day,  he  could  not  describe  with 
greater  accuracy  what  has  taken  place,  than  he  exhibited  five 
years  ago  in  predicting  what  must  take  place.  He  had  studied 
human  nature  to  some  purpose;  and  clearly  saw,  that  when  sub- 
jected to  such  an  ordeal  as  was  preparing  for  it,  it  would  inev- 
itably fail.  And  it  has  failed.  The  "political  diiHculty"  has 
been  disposed  of.  The  "national  unity"  Las  been  (in  a  sort) 
restored.  But  the  Church,  at  least  our  branch  of  the  CUiurch, 
remains  divided,  and  the  line  of  division  was  made  broader  and 
deeper  at  St.  Louis  than  it  was  before.  With  Avhatever  dis- 
tinctness events  might  have  foreshadowed  this  result,  it  is  none 
the  less  to  be  deplored.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  the  conserva- 
tive ELEMENT  in  huuiau  society.  In  all  its  past  history,  our  own 
Church  has  been  pre-eminently  of  this  character.  Not  conserva- 
tive in  the  spirit  of  a  supercilious  bigotry.  Not  conservative  in 
the  type  of  an  icy  formalism.  Not  conservative  in  the  sense  of 
an  inflexible  hostility  to  all  progress.  But  conservative,  as  gov- 
erned by  fixed  principles,  instead  of  swaying  to  the  vagrant  tides 
of  passion,  expediency,  and  popularity.  Conservative,  as  a 
shield  and  sanctuary  of  God's  truth,  in  opposition  to  every  form 
of  heresy.  Conservative,  as  opposing  a  calm,  majestic  front  to 
the  turbulent  waves  of  radicalism  which  ever  and  anon  pour 
themselves  in  fury  over  the  land,  and  ingulf  the  helpless 
Churches  that  are  found  ensnared  m  the  acrid  pools  and  eddies 
of  politics.  Conservative,  as  the  steadfast  friend  of  law  and 
order  in  Church  and  State.  Conservative,  in  regarding  the 
power  received  from  its  Lord,  as  given  it  "to  edification  and  not 
to  destruction."  Conservative,  as  at  once  the  minister  of  justice 
and  the  herald  of  rtiercy:  firm  but  gentle  in  the  exercise  of  pre- 
rogative ;  and,  like  its  Divine  Founder,  choosing  rather  to  con- 
ciliate and  win  the  erring  by  a  wise  and  patient  kindness,  than 
to  crush  them  by  sheer  authority.  Animated  by  this  spirit,  our 
Church  has  not  only  held  on  its  prosperous  way  through  storms 
which  have  convulsed  and  shattered  other  denominations;  but 
at  some  of  those  great  crises  recorded  in  our  history,  it  has  ren- 
dered the  Republic  services  which  leading  Statesmen  have  grate- 
fully pronounced  to  be  above  all  price. 

Alas,  "How  is  the  gold  become  dim  !    How  is  the  most  fine 
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gold  changed!"  Two  of  our  General  Assemblies  have  met 
since  the  termination  of  the  war.  What  have  they  done  to 
staunch  the  country's  wounds,  to  soothe  its  sorrows,  to  subdue 
its  animosities,  to  restore  a  true  and  stable  unity?  Is  not  this 
the  august  and  beneficent  mission  of  the  Church,  to  pour  oil  on 
troubled  waters,  to  allay  vindictive  passions,  to  set  an  example 
of  forbearance  and  charity?  Conceding  all  that  can  in  reason 
be  claimed  respecting  the  sin  of  the  late  rebellion  and  the  duty 
of  testifying  against  it,  was  it  needful,  was  it  wise,  was  it  after 
the  manner  of  our  great  Exemplar,  to  do  this  in  a  \uay  which 
could  only  inflame  existing  resentments  and  provoke  retalia- 
tion ?  Can  any  one  detect  in  the  deliverances  of  those  two 
Assemblies  the  Scripture  method  of  dealing  with  wrong-doers? 
Practically,  our  brethren  who  fell  in  with  the  rebellion  did  not 
reo-ard  themselves  as  wrono--doers.  We  of  the  !N^orth  thou«:ht, 
and  still  think,  otherwise ;  and,  taking  our  own  view  of  the 
case,  could  anything  have  been  less  adapted  to  convince  them 
of  their  errors  and  bring  them  to  repentance,  than  the  tone  of 
our  official  decrees  against  them?  Is  this  the  Divine  method  of 
dealino;  with  sinners?  Is  it  the  res-imen  which  melts  us  into 
contrition  when  we  have  wronged  either  God  or  man?  I  am 
not  impugning  motives.  It  was  no  doubt  an  honest  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  Church  which  prompted  the  measures  referred  to. 
But,  as  Bishop  Jewel  says,  "  wise  clemency  will  do  more  good 
than  rigid  severity." 

"Earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  Mercy  seasons  Justice." 

Had  the  Church,  instead  of  turning  this  frowning  visage 
upon  her  alienated  children,  held  out  the  olive-branch  and  in- 
vited them  back  to  their  home,  peradventure  she  might  have 
been  somewhat  nearer  the  end  she  was  aiming  at  than  she  is  to- 
day. And  since  the  good  Providence  of  Go?l  had  smiled  upon 
our  cause  and  re-established  the  supremacy  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment, was  it  not  meet  that  the  Northern  Church  should  in- 
augurate a  policy  of  oblivion  and  conciliation  ?  Or,  since  our 
gallant  Army  and  Navy  had  plucked  this  honor  from  her  hand, 
could  she  wot  follow  in  their  steps?*  True  courage  and  mag- 
nanimity are  twin  virtues,  and,  like  all  other  virtues,  of  noblest 
— > — 

*  The  writer  has  yet  to  meet  or  hear  of  the  first  Naval  officer  or  West  Point 
man,  who  is  not  in  favor  of  a  liberal  and  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  South. 
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growth  when  found  near  the  Cross.  It  is  only  a  mutilated  Chris- 
tianity that  ever  discards  them.  At  the  first  whisper  of  peace, 
the  hrave  men  who  fouii;ht  our  battles,  had  hastened  down  from 
Ebal,  and  were  now,  from  the  green  crest  of  Gerizini,  invoking 
benedictions  upon  the  hosts  they  met  but  yesterday  in  mortal 
strife.  A\^as  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Clmn-h  would  still  linger 
on  Ebal?  Did  not  all  Europe  look  to  sec  her  go  up  and  stand 
side  by  side  with  our  worn  and  wounded  soldiers  in  the  Mount 
of  Blessino;?  Was  there  no  <2:uerdon  worth  her  seekins;  in  that 
triple  benediction:  "Blessed  are  the  meek" — "Blessed  are  the 
merciful" — "Blessed  are  the  peace-makers"?  Had  not  the 
country  a  right  to  look  to  its  Christian  men  and  women  for  an 
example  of  these  Christ-like  tempers?  Our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence says  even  of  Great  Britain:  "We  must  hold  them 
as  we  hold  all  other  nations,  as  enemies  in  war;  in  peace, 
FRIENDS."  Must  the  Presbyterian  Church  go  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  a  lesson  of  generosity  and  charity?  In  a  time  of  pro- 
found "peace,"  are  we  to  refuse  to  treat  as  "friends"  a  great 
body  of  ministers  and  people,  entirely  at  one  with  us  in  doctrine 
and  order,  and  constituting,  up  to  the  time  of  the  war,  the  most 
conservative  and  reliable  portion  of  our  Church  in  all  its  con- 
tests with  theological  error  and  pseudo-schemes  of  moral  and 
social  reform  ? 

It  is  no  reply  to  this,  to  allege  that  the  last  Assembly  mollified 
the  harsh  terms  of  the  deliverance  of  '65,  and  qpened  the  door 
of  return  a  little  wider.  This  statement  is  based  upon  two  papers 
offered  respectively  by  Dr.  Schenck  and  Dr.  Gurley.  Unfor- 
tunatel}- the  foundation  will  not  sustain  the  superstructure.  For 
Dr.  Gurley's  paper  utters  solemn  warning  against  disobeying 
or  disparaging  the  testimonies  of  the  General  Assembly  on  loy- 
alty and  freedom :  and  Dr.  Schenck's  notifies  men  who  were 
engaged  in  the  rebellion,  that  they  "  will  be  received  back  when- 
ever they  shall  have  coinjAled  icith  tJie  conditions  laid  down  by  the 
last  General  Assembly."  That  is  to  say,  all  the  rigorous  enact- 
ments't>f '65  are  in  full  force,  as  Dr.  Stanton  has  shown  in  his 
late  elaborate  article  in  the  Church  newspapers.  Whoever  will, 
may  heed  these  monitions  against  countenancing  the  "  dead-let- 
ter theory."  Practically,  the  Church  has  paid  no  respect  to 
those  memorable  decrees.  But  in  form  they  are  neither  repealed, 
nor  essentially  mitigated.  Nor  are  we  left  in  any  doubt  as  to 
the  purposes  of  the  brethren  who  shaped  the  St.  Louis  measures. 
When  the  Committee  of  Bills  and  Overtures  reported  a  minute. 
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expressing  the  "fraternal  affection"  of  the  Assembly  for  the 
"other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,"  exhorting  our 
ministers  and  people  to  "cultivate  fraternal  intercourse"  with 
them,  and  proposing  a  joint  committee  of  inquiry  touching  a 
union  of  the  two  bodies,  the  Rev,  Dr.  Van  Dyke  moved  that 
"the  report  be  so  amended  as  to  include  the  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Ministers  in  the  Southern  States."  The  mover  enforced 
his  amendment  in  a  brief  and  eloquent  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  said : 

"I  confess  I  would  like  to  hear  an  amendment  to  that  report,  so  that  we 
might  include  another  body  of  Presbyterians.  There  are  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  Presbyterian  ministers  in  the  Southern  States — a  body  of  men  as  large  as 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  a  body  whose  soundness  in  the  Faith  this  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  heartily  endorsed  within  six  years.  I  confess  it  struck  my 
mind  painfully  that  amid  all  these  interchanges  of  fraternal  affection,  while  we 
are  stretching  out  our  hands  across  the  ocean  to  those  brethren  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland,  to  our  brethren  in  Ireland,  and  to  our  brethren  of  the  New 
School  Assembly,  and  while  we  are  talking  about  a  marriage  union  with  them, 
there  has  not  been  said  on  this  floor  a  single  word  of  kindness  or  affection  for 
our  own  brethren  with  whom  we  took  sweet  counsel  and  went  to  the  House  of 
God  in  company  until  five  years  ago — not  a  single  word,  except  those  precious 
words  that  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  stranger  coming  among  you  from  a  Dutch 
Church. 

"  In  regard  to  this  question  of  the  Freedmen,  a  representative  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  has  well  declared  this  to  be  an  unsolved  question.  You  have  put 
your  endorsement  upon  the  record  in  regard  to  the  zeal  and  faith  of  these  South- 
era  brethren  in  a  way  which  you  can  never  blot  out.  In  that  record  you  give  a 
description  of  the  labors  of  the  brethren  in  the  Southern  States  in  behalf  of  the 
negro  population  of  those  States.  You  declare  in  that  Deliverance  that  pro- 
vision, ample  and  extraordinary,  is  made  in  all  their  churches  that  the  colored 
man  may  hear  the  pure  Gospel.  You  declare  further  that  men  are  engaged  in 
preaching  to  these  colored  men,  not  of  inferior  talents,  but  the  first  men  in  the 
Church.  And  now  when  we  are  here  in  a  grand  Love  Feast,  and  propose  to 
marry  ourselves  with  another  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church — in  the  midst 
of  this  exercise  of  Christian  charity,  there  is  no  man  to  say  one  word  for  these 
850  men  down  South,  who,  in  the  midst  of  poverty  and  suffering,  are  grappling 
with  this  great  question ;  and  the  only  report  we  have  from  them  in  regard  to 
their  connection  with  this  great  problem,  is  what  you  will  find  in  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Freedmen."  ♦ 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  state  that  the  usual  motion  was 
promptly  made  and  carried  (made  in  this  instance  b}^  Dr.  West) 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table.  The  luminous  and  con- 
vincing Protest  of  Dr.  Van  Dyke  and  others  against  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  matter,  was  prudently  left  without  an  attempted 
answer.  [Minutes,  General  Assembly,  p.  51.)  The  proceeding 
could  not  be  misinterpreted.     The  wall  of  separation  between 
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ourselves  and  the  Presbyterians  of  the  South,  was  to  be  made 
stronger  and  higlier.  No  step  was  to  be  taken  on  our  part, 
which  might  savor  of  conciliation.  All  manner  of  fraternal 
things  might  be  said,  and,  for  the  most  part,  properly  said,  re- 
specting a  body  we  had  severed  from  our  communion  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  grave  doctrinal  errors.  But  another  portion  of  our 
household,  of  admitted  soundness  in  the  faith,  swept  from  us  by 
the  events  of  a  terrific  war,  are  removed  from  us  so  much  farther 
than  our  Kew  School  brethren,  that  we  cannot  even  appoint  a 
committee  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether  the  way  be  open  to 
resume  friendly  relations  with  them.  So  ofi'ensive  is  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Assembly,  that  in  the  course  of  a  very  short  speech 
introducing  it  to  the  House,  a  brother  is  interrupted  or  called 
to  order  by  five  different  members.  Dr.  McLean,  Mr.  Reinboth, 
Mr.  Hines,  Mr.  Heckman,  and  Dr.  West;  the  fitting  prelude  to 
the  tabling  of  his  resolution.  What  serious  harm  could  result 
from  such  an  inquiry,  is  not  quite  so  apparent  as  is  the  fact  th|^t 
it  might,  possibly,  have  contributed  to  allay  resentments,  and 
foster  peace  and  good-will  not  only  within,  but  beyond,  the 
sphere  of  these  two  Churches.  That  an  organic  re-union  would 
be  practicable  at  present,  is  not  asserted.  We  have  no  evidence 
that  the  Southern  Church  is  prepared  for  it.  Ample  proof  there 
is,  that  that  Church  is  enjoying  a  rare  degree  of  harmony;  that 
it  is  addressing  itself  to  its  very  arduous  work  with  alacrity  and 
energy;  and  that  many  of  its  parched  fields  have  been  refreshed 
with  the  gentle  dews  of  Divine  grace.  We  are  assured,  also,  by 
their  Supreme  Judicatory,  that  they  earnestly  desire  to  establish 
and  maintain  Christian  fellowship  with  all  evangelical  denomi- 
nations. That  their  prevalent  feeling  towards  our  own  Church 
is  not  precisely  what  has  been  attributed  to  them  by  partizan 
writers,  maybe  inferred  from  the  circumstance  (oflicially  stated) 
that  "during  the  entire  sessions  of  their  General  Assembly  at 
Memphis  in  ISTovember  last,  the  Assembly  of  the  Northern 
Church  was  not  once  named,  nor  even  alluded  to."  This  does 
not  prove  that  they  are  ready  for  a  formal  re-union  with  us. 
But  it  shows  that  the  hinderances  to  the  renewal  of  fraternal 
relations  between  the  Churches,  are  not  on  their  side.  And 
since  any  initiatory  steps  looking  to  this  result,  must  of  neces- 
sity proceed  from  us,  it  is  for  our  Church  to  decide  how  long 
the  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  welfare  of  our  country 
will  permit  the  present  entire  isolation  of  the  two  bodies  to  con- 
tinue. 
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That  it  Ccannot  be  permanent,  may  be  assumed  with  absolute 
confidence.  These  two  great  Churches  have  too  much  in  com- 
mon, too  much  pertaining  to  God's  truth  and  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  too  many  hallowed  memories,  to  be  kept  asunder 
by  any  political  differences,  or  any  antipathies  engendered  by  the 
war.  Those  who  imagine  that  tlie  Southern  Presbyterians  are 
never  to  resume  their  friendly  intercourse  with  us  unless  they 
come  and  ask  it  on  their  hands  and  knees,  have  not  yet  emerged 
from  the  lurid  atmosphere  of  the  battle-field.  Time  is  against 
them.  The  deep  forces  of  society  are  against  them.  The 
oiimipotence  of  Christian  love  is  against  them.  With  the 
energy  of  a  revived  Christianity,  these  Churches  will  by  and  by 
gravitate  towards  each  other  with  a  momentum  which  will  grind 
to  powder  the  disgusts  and  aversions  of  past  conflicts.  It  may 
even  occur  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten  years,  that  the  graphic 
and  touching  spectacle  of  Judges  xxi.  2,  3,  will  b6  repeated  on 
our  own  soil.  That  warlike  Benjamin,  forever  "ravening  like  a 
wolf,"  after  perpetrating  a  flagitious  crime  and  then  drenching 
themselves  in  the  blood  of  their  brethren,  had  been  almost  anni- 
hilated by  the  allied  army.  Twenty-five  thousand  were  slain. 
Six  hundred  only  survived.  The  slaughter  w^as  barely  over, 
when  the  other  tribes  held  a  General  Assembly,  the  minutes  of 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  Those  who  may  be  curious  to 
see  the  stern,  retributive  measures  which  patriotism  and  piety 
extorted  from  the  victors,  will  find  the  key  to  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage: — "And  the  people  came  to  the  house  of  God, 
and  abode  there  till  even  before  God,  and  lifted  up  their  voices 
and  iDej)t  sore;  and  said,  0  Lord  God  of  Israel,  why  is  this  come 
to  pass  in  Israel,  that  there  should  be  to-day  one  tribe  lacking  in  IsraelV 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  princely  display  of  magnanimity  and 
tenderness  towards  an  erring  tribe  (which,  by  the  M^ay,  had  as 
yet  "given  no  evidence  of  repentance"),  was  either  displeasing 
to  their  covenant  God,  or  damaging  to  the  interests  of  "religion 
and  loyalty."  True,  that  transaction  occurred  under  the  "  minis- 
tration of  death:"  and  are  we  who  enjoy  the  light  and  liberty  of 
the  "ministration  of  the  Spirit,"  to  ask  counsel  of  a  generation 
ofLevites?  "Dost  thou  teach  ws,?"  Perhaps  not.  Yet  there 
are  some  things  in  the  Old  Testament  "written  for  our  admo- 
nition." And  who  knows  but  this  may  be  one  of  them?  In 
the  bosom  of  every  man  who  has  tasted  the  Divine  mercy,  there 
is  an  under-current  of  sympathy  which  must  fall  in  with  the 
tone  of  the  scene  here  depicted.     A  marvellous  scene  it  was. 
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Far  more  strange  than  it  would  be  for  a  Christian  Church  to  "go 
and  do  likewise."  Peradventure  the  day  may  come,  when  our 
Church  M'ill  feel  that  it  is  neither  compromising  its  own  dig- 
nity, nor  jeoparding  the  cause  of  righteous  discipline,  to  go 
even  to  Mizpeh  for  a  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  clemency. 
When  that  time  arrives,  there  will  no  longer  be  "a  tribe  lack- 
ing in  Israel." 

But  we  must  return  from  the  General  Assembly  of  Mizpeh 
to  that  of  St.  Louis.  While  the  South  was  repelled,  the  New- 
school  branch  of  the  Church  was  saluted  with  the  cordiality  and 
warmth  of  an  early  attachment.  Of  the  various  things  which 
were  said  and  done  between  the  two  Assemblies,  no  notice  can 
be  taken  here.  But  there  is  a  single  feature  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  ISTew-school  Assembly,  which  will  probably  make  many 
an  one  in  our  Church  draw  back,  who  had  contemplated  a  pos- 
sible reunion  of  the  two  bodies,  with  no  special  repugnance,  if 
not  with  satisfaction.  I  refer  to  its  famous  minute  on  the  state 
of  the  country — a  paper  regarded  by  many  excellent  men  in 
that  communion  with  marked  regret  and  disapprobation.  The 
prime  topics  of  this  minute,  are,  the  "Freedman's  Bureau:" 
the  "Gi¥iL  Right's  Bill:"  "the  right  of  suffrage  for  the 
colored  man:"  "tlie  constitutional  basis  of  representation:" 
and  "the  punishment  of  traitors:" — a  deliverance  which  reads 
precisely  like  the  "Platform"  of  a  political  Convention.  And 
this  from  a  Court  of  Jesus  Christ!  Our  Church,  I  take  it,  is 
hardly  ready  for  these  banns  yet.  Our  people  have  not  quite 
forgotten  that  "there  is  another  King,  One  Jesus."  They  still 
retain  something  of  the  antiquated  prejudice,  that  it  is  not  ex- 
actly the  prerogative  of  a  Church  Judicatory  to  instruct  them 
what  political  party  they  are  to  act  with.  If  this  necessity 
were  laid  upon  them,  considering  the  proverbial  inaptitude  of 
clergymen  to  deal  with  political  issues,  they  would  doubtless 
prefer  the  dictation  of  a  Session  made  up  of  one  minister  and 
from  two  to  ten  laymen,  to  that  of  a  General  Assembly  com- 
posed (usually)  of  two  ministers  to  one  layman.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  as  Congress  frequently  matures  and  passes  its 
most  important  measures  on  the  eve  of  its  final  adjournment, 
several  months  would  elapse  (in  alternate  years)  before  the 
General  Assembly  could  pronounce  upon  them  and  issue  the 
proper  instructions :  whereas  a  Session  can  be  convened  on  an 
hour's  notice.  At  this  moment,  e.g.  we  could  readily  learn 
from  our  Sessions,  whether  we  ought  to  favor  or  oppose  the 
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"Impeachment,"  the  Bankrupt  Act,  and  the  Bills  for  adjusting 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  for  reducing  the  currency, 
for  defining  the  tenure  of  office,  and  for  regulating  the  street 
railroads  in  Washington.  These  are  questions  of  moment  about 
which  our  people,  "having  no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,"  are 
sadly  divided.  And  as  things  are,  they  can  get  no  infallible  cue 
from  the  Church  before  next  May.  Whereas  if  each  congrega- 
tion had  its  own  official  Oracle,  it  would  be  every  one's  fault  if 
he  failed  to  put  himself  on  the  right  side.  In  any  event,  before 
the  union  is  consummated,  let  it  be  settled  by  a  constitutional 
provision  where  this  prerogative  shall  be  lodged;  that  our  com- 
municants may  waste  no  time,  as  the  elections  approach,  in 
ascertaining  from  the  proper  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  what  ticket 
they  are  to  vote,  and  what  Congressional  enactments  are  to  be 
deemed  canonical.  There  are,  possibly,  some  few  Chapters  of 
our  Confession  and  Government,  which  may  require  to  be  modi- 
fied as  the  Church  assumes  its  new  political  functions;  but  this 
can  be  arranged  hereafter. 

Turning  to  another  phase  of  the  question,  this  whole  move- 
ment about  a  consolidation  of  the  two  Churches,  unless  managed 
with  the  utmost  prudence,  may  be  prolific  of  mischief.  In  so 
far  as  the  public  are  advised,  it  has  not  thus  far  been  in  the 
hands  of- that  class  of  men  in  either  Church,  who  are  usually 
looked  to  for  counsel;  nor  has  it,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
received  their  sanction.  Bishop  Reynolds  says,  "A  single  grass- 
hopper will  make  more  noise  than  twelve  fat  oxen  feeding  in  a 
field  of  clover."  It  were  neither  courteous  nor  quite  true,  to  say 
that  we  have  as  yet  heard  only  from  the  "  grasshoppers."  But  the 
leading  men  in  our  Sister  Church  know  very  well,  that  there  is 
a  theology  more  or  less  prevalent  among. them,  which  would 
not  be  acceptable  to  our  people;  and  that  their  Committee  of 
Publication  issues  books  and  tracts,  which,  if  sent  forth  by  our 
Board,  would  bring  down  upon  it  the  instant  censure  of  the 
General  Assembly.  They  wisely  stand  aloof,  therefore,  from 
these  transports  of  afifection.  Further — the  movement  involves 
the  hazard  of  relinquishing  a  present  and  cardinal  good,  for  one 
that  is  not  simply  contingent,  but,  possibly,  no  good  at  all.  The 
existing  relations  between  the  Churches,  are  of  the  most  friendly 
character.  They  have  their  peculiarities.  We  have  ours.  But 
there  is  neither  collision  nor  controversy — not  even  envy  or 
jealousy.  We  are  working  in  union,  without  an  organic  unity. 
They  certainly  have  our  sympathies  and  prayers  in  all   their 
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labors  and  sacrifices  in  aid  of  the  common  salvation:  we  cannot 
doubt  that  we  have  theirs.  In  purpose,  plan,  and  feeling,  we 
arc  much  nearer  together  than  we  formerly  were.  In  time,  we 
may  firoin  to  be  one.  But  it  must  be  a  fusion;  not  a  mechanical 
conjunction.  Nature  must  effect  it;  not  legislation.  A  prema- 
ture coupling,  with  no  better  sutures  than  ecclesiastical  enact- 
ments, will  defeat  its  end.  Two  ships  may  be  sailing  prosper- 
ously side  by  side:  what  would  happen  should  their  inexpert 
pilots,  with  a,  view  of  promoting  their  speed  and  safety,  lash 
them  together?  And  if  these  Churches  were  lashed  together, 
how  long  could  they  stand  the  inevitable  friction?  We  neither 
of  us  want  another  controversy.  We  have  other  and  better  work 
on  hanch  Let  our  impatient  brethren  beware  lest,  in  their 
eager  pursuit  of  "union,"  they  renew  the  fable  of  the  mastiff 
swimming  the  stream,  who  dropped  his  meat  to  snatch  at  its 
shadow. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  St.  Louis  measures  scarcely 
recognized  as  yet  in  the  discussions  they  have  occasioned,  to 
wit:  their  bearing  upon  the  cause  of  the  Freedmen.  One  of  the 
correspondents  of  the  Preshyterian  sent  to  that  pajier  for  publi- 
cation, not  long  since,  an  interesting  passage  from  the  Address 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCosh,  to  the  General  Assembly.  There  was 
another  passage  in  his  address  still  more  worthy  of  being  re- 
peated and  circulated.  The  two  subjects  which  weighed  upon 
the  mind  of  our  distinguished  visitor,  and  formed  the  burden 
as  well  of  his  private  conversation  as  of  his  official  addresses, 
were,  the  union  of  Evangelical  Churches,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  Freedmen.  These  topics  are  aptly  blended  in  the  following 
extract : 

"I  cannot  believe  that  the  white  man  is  to  prosper  and  the  black  man  is  to 
fade  away  little  by  little  until  he  is  extinguished.  My  hope  in  God  is  that  you, 
with  an  energy  that  characterizes  all  your  efforts,  will  settle  that  question,  and 
that  the  Churches  of  Christ  may  meet  in  harmony  and  union  for  that  purpose. 
I  am  not  speaking  of  politics  ou  this  question,  but  I  am  speaking  of  what  steps 
you  are  to  take  to  train  those  people  to  industry;  to  increase  their  intelligence 
and  make  them,  in  some  measure,  equal  to  you,  not  merely  in  civil  matters,  but 
equal  to  you  in  general  advancement.  Your  State  must  take  such  a  course ; 
but  the  State  cannot  do  it  alone.  Il  must  be  done  by  your  Churches.  And  I 
confess  I  have  been  looking  to  you — to  the  old  Presbyterian  Church — as  taking 
the  initiative  in  this  matter.     You  have  an  influence,  and  ought  to  have. 

"I  must  say  I  would  like  excessively  to  see  the  North  and  the  South  closely 
united  in  this  work ;  for  the  North  to  say  we  have  spent  all  this  for  the  sake  of 
the  black  man;  and  let  the  South  say  we  are  friends  of  the  black  man.  And  I 
would  liivc  to  see  this  union  consummated  between  Christian  men  North  and 
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South,  for  then  I  believe  you  would  be  brought  more  closely  together  in  the  work 
to  which  I  trust  you  will  devote  yourselves,  and  you  will  have  the  best  wishes  of 
the  best  men  in  Europe." 

These  counsels,  so  wise  and  seasonable,  were  addressed  to  a 
body  of  men  keenly  alive,  it  might  have  been  presumed,  to  the 
claims  of  the  colored  race.  There  had  been  no  lack  of  speeches 
throughout  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church,  nor  of  deliverances 
on  the  part  of  successive  General  Assemblies,  congratulating 
the  country  on  the  overthrow  of  Slavery,  and  welcoming  the 
bondmen  to  their  new  franchises.  Those  Assemblies  had 
promptly  and  properly  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
provide  for  the  education  and  religious  culture  of  these  people. 
In  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  they  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  nation  as  its  wards.  Never  was 
a  more  sacred  trust  committed  to  a  Christian  Church,  than  that 
which  the  acts  of,  emancipation  devolved  upon  our  Church,  ki 
common  with  others;  but  by  pre-eminence  upon  our  Church, 
by  reason  of  the  general  prevalence  of  Presbyterianism  at  the 
South.  In  fullilment  of  this  trust,  we  had  appointed  a  "  Freed- 
men's  Committee,"  and  put  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  its  treas- 
ury. But  it  had  become  clear  to  demonstration,  that  there  was 
but  one  avenue  through  which  the  masses  of  this  helpless  race 
could  be  reached.  The  Assembly  were  told  by  their  Committee 
(Report,  p.  19),  that  with  all  the  (ISTorthern)  agencies  combined, 
"  not  more  than  80,000  out  of  the  4,000,009  of  Freedmen  had 
been  gathered  into  schools."  The  "millions"  were  (and  are)  ac- 
cessible only  to  the  Southern  Christians  among  whom  they  live.  Fif- 
teen consecutive  Assemblies,  up  to  1861,  had  commended  these 
Christians  for  their  faithful  attention  to  the  religious  instruction 
of  the  blacks.  There  is  cumulative  evidence  to  show  that  they 
continue  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  spiritual  welfare.  But 
the  Southern  Church  is  impoverished.  They  have  not  the 
requisite  means  for  sustaining  schools  and  missionaries  among 
them.  We  could  help  them  in  this  work.  Dr.  McCosh  natu- 
rally enough  supposed  we  were  willing  and  anxious  to  help 
them;  that  our  "old  Presbyterian  Church  would  take  the  initia- 
tive in  this  matter."  And  he  longed  to  see  "a  union  consum- 
mated between  Christian  men  North  and  South,"  in  order  that  they 
might  devote  themselves  more  effectively  to  this  work.  It  was 
an  appeal  worthy  of  its  source.  But  it  made  no  impression.  It 
called  forth  no  response.  The  Moderator,  in  his  repl}',  made 
not  the  remotest  allusion  to  it.     The  unwelcome  suggestion  fell 
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as  a  pebble  falls  and  buries  itself  in  the  sand,  without  a  trace 
and  without  a  sound.  The  great  metaphysician  is  accustomed 
to  deep  soundings:  but  there  were  depths  around  him  at  St. 
Louis  which  even  his  plummet  could  not  fathom. 

There  were  men,  however,  in  that  Assembly  who  could  not 
go  to  their  homes  without  making  one  more  effort  on  behalf  of 
Christian  union  and  the  Freedmen.  Accordingly  on  Saturday, 
June  2d,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Humphrey  offered  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  this  General  Assembly,  deferring  to  what  appear  to  be  the 
manifest  indications  of  the  will  of  Providence  in  the  matter,  assure  the  Southern 
Churches  and  ministers  lately  in  connection  with  us,  of  our  desire  to  assist  and 
co-operate  with  them  in  any  judicious  measures  for  the  spiritual  good  of  their 
colored  population." 

ISTothing  could  be  more  moderate,  nothing  more  cautious 
than  the  wording  of  this  paper.  The  mover  sustained  it  by 
a  brief  speech,  conceived  in  the  benevolent  spirit  of  the  reso- 
lution itself,  which  he  closed  by  saying — "No  field  of  labor  now 
open  to  the  General  Assembly  is  more  important;  none  where 
the  cry  comes  up  with  such  piteous  wailings  and  accents,  as 
from  these  four  millions  of  people."  Ilis  resolution  was  op- 
posed by  the  Rev.  James  Allison,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Heckman,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  wound  up  an  impassioned  speech  on 
the  subject  by  the  customary  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  This  motion  "was  carried  by  an  Aye  so  loud  and  vehe- 
ment that  it  fairly  rang  through  the  church,"  so  the  writer  (con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  sickness  during  the  closing  days  of  the  Ses- 
sion) was  informed  the  morning  after,  by  one  of  the  most  calm, 
judicious,  and  influential  members  of  the  body.  So  the  Assem- 
bly decided  against  helping  the  Southern  Church  to  give  the 
Gospel  to  these  four  millions  of  people. 

Keeping  in  view  the  fact,  that  the  masses  of  that  race  at  the 
South  are  practically  inaccessible  to  the  Gospel  from  any  foreign 
source  whatever,  can  it  be  that  this  vote  represents  the  real  sen- 
timent of  our  Church  ?  Whatever  the  errors  of  our  Southern 
brethren,  is  the  breach  between  us  so  broad  and  deep  that  we 
cannot  lend  them  our  aid  even  in  saving  the  souls  of  the  very 
race  delivered  from  bondage  by  our  arms  ?  Are  we  to  suspend 
our  Christian  offices  to  the  freedmen  upon  the  conditions  of 
Church  fellowship  prescribed  for  their  late  blasters  by  the  Assem- 
bly of  '65?  Must  we  say  to  the  famishing  blacks,  "w^e  cannot 
assist  the  white  people  in  supplying  your  craving  for  the  bread 
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of  life,  because  we  are  not  satisfied  that  they  have  truly  re- 
pented of  their  sins?"  Is  this  ground  that  we  can  stand  upon 
and  face  the  civilized  world  ? 

We  shall  doubtless  be  told  in  reply,  that  the  decision  here  im- 
pugned, has  been  vindicated  by  the  course  since  adopted  by  the 
Southern  Assembly  respecting  the  ecclesiastical  status  of  the 
black  man.  But  (1)  what  Dr.  Humphrey  proposed,  was,  co-oper- 
ation with  Southern  Christians  "in  any  judicious  measures  for 
the  spiritual  good  of  their  colored  population."  If  measures 
were  devised  not  deemed  by  our  Church  "judicious,"  the  reso- 
lution was  of  no  binding  force.  (2)  Had  the  two  Churches 
agreed  to  unite  in  this  urgent  service,  the  probability  is  that 
they  would  have  discovered  some  principles  and  methods  under 
which  they  could  work  harmoniously  in  carrying  out  their  be- 
nevolent purpose.  (3)  In  reference  to  the  severe  animadversions 
upon  the  Memphis  minute  in  which  l!Torthern  papers  have  in- 
dulged (in  some  cases  without  publishing  the  minute),  the  present 
writer  has  only  to  say  [1]  that  it  was,  in  his  judgment,  unwise 
for  that  Assembly  to  put  forth  any  deliverance  on  the  subject  in 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  affairs.  For  another  year  or  two 
the  matter  might  have  been  safely, left  in  the  hands  of  the  Pres- 
byteries. And  [2]  no  proper  allowance  has  been  made  by 
their  critics  for  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed. 
The  problem  of  the  African  race  in  the  Southern  States  has  not 
been  resolved,  but  simply  recast,  by  the  war.  Candid  and 
thoughtful  men,  who  have  not  forgotten  the  lessons  of  history, 
will  concede  the  unexampled  difficulties  involved  in  adjusting 
the  numerous  social  and  moral  questions  incident  to  the  violent 
emancipation  of  several  millions  of  Africans  in  the  bosom  of  a 
comparatively  limited  white  population.  Such  men  understand, 
that  after  a  great  earthquake  things  do  not  gravitate  in  a  day 
into  a  fixed,  normal  condition.  What  marvel  if  a  Christian 
people,  still  surrounded  with  the  debris  of  that  mighty  convul- 
sion which  has  shaken  the  continent  to  its  centre,  should  be 
embarrassed  by  the  novel  and  pregnant  issues  forced  upon  their 
attention  ?  What  marvel  if  they  should  fall  into  some  mis- 
takes ?  And  if  they  should,  is  it  too  much  to  bespeak  for  them 
the  charity  we  all  need  wiieu  called  to  act  in  the  great  emergen- 
cies of  life  ? 

As  regards  the  specific  measures  of  the  Memphis  Assembly, 
they  view  the  condition  of  the  freedmen  as  "one  of" alarming 
spiritual  jeopardy,"  recognize  their  obligation  to  "do  all  that 
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lies  ill  their  power  to  confer  on  them  the  rich  blessings  of  the 
Gospel  of  peace;"  enjoin  it  upon  their  "Ministers  and  churches 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability  to  continue  to 
give  them  the  Gospel ;"  insist  upon  the  established  usage,  of 
commingling  the  two  races  in  the  same  church  organization,  as 
being  of  the  last  importance  to  their  common  welfare,  and  of 
especial  moment  to  the  well-being  of  the  colored  race;  and 
should  the  freedmen  still  demand  a  separation,  the  Assembly 
provides  for  their  congregations  being  taken  under  the  careful 
oversight  and  sympathy  of  neighboring  churches,  instead  of 
putting  them  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  colored  pastors  and 
elders,  which  they  believe  to  be  inexpedient.  It  is  this  last 
measure  which  has  l^en  so  sharply  censured.  On  the  face  of 
the  narration,  the  presumption  may  be  adverse  to  the  Assembly's 
decision,  which,  indeed,  was  opposed  by  some  of  their  ablest  men. 
But  it  should  be  remembered,  that  this  neither  is,  nor  claims  to 
be,  a  full  and  tinal  settlement  of  this  business.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure is  initiatory  and  inchoate.  It  must  recur  again  and 
again  in  a  hundred  forms,  and  take  shape  and  substance  from 
the  teachings  of  God's  Word  and  Spirit  and  Providence.  As 
the  minute  stands,  it  has  the  sanction  of  some  eminent  and 
faithful  men,  whose  life-long  labors  in  the  service  of  the  African 
race,  have  won  for  them  a  title  to  the  gratitude  of  our  entire 
Church.  Such  men  are,  of  course,  fallible,  like  their  fellows. 
If  their  JSTorthern  brethren  think  they  have  erred,  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  say  so,  and  try  to  convince  them  of 
it.  It  is  not  the  aim,  but  the  spirit  of  these  remonstrances  to  which 
exception  is  taken.  If  it  be  really  the  welfare  of  the  dependent 
race  we  have  at  heart,  we  shall  but  counterwork  our  own  de- 
signs by  approaching  Southern  Christians  in  a  dictatorial  or 
captious  temper.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  these  questions 
with  them,  and  they  with  us,  in  a  spirit  of  frankness,  modera- 
tion, and  mutual  confidence.  And  if  this  were  done,  it  could  not 
fail  to  result  in  some  such  plans  of  wise  and  efiective  co-opera- 
tion as  were  glanced  at  in  Dr.  Humphrey's  resolution. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  disastrous  working  of  the 
Assembly's  measures  in  fomenting  discord  and  division.  Men 
who  can  think  of  nothing  but  ''discipline,"  may  regard  with 
complacency  the  scenes  which  are  transpiring  in  the  S3'nods  of 
Kentucky,  of  Missouri,  and  now  of  Baltimore.  They  may  extol 
the  policy  of  our  Board  of  Domestic  Missions,  and  welcome  the 
fierce  iuvectives  which  have  deformed  some  of  its  official  papers; 
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but  the  whole  tendency  and  effect  must  be  to  impair  confidence 
in  that  Board,  to  alienate  Churches  and  individuals  hitherto  its 
generous  friends,  to  curtail  its  means  of  usefulness,  augment  the 
burdens  of  its  suffering  Missionaries,  and  make  it  an  instrument 
of  strife  in  those  fields  which  are  unhappily  vexed  with  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  ITot  only  within  the  purview  of  this 
Board,  but  in  various  directions,  tokens  crowd  upon  the  eye, 
that  while  several  of  the  leading  denominations  are  reuniting 
their  scattered  fragments,  and  closing  up  their  ranks,  and  cheer- 
fully accepting  the  responsibilities  devolved  upon  them  by  the 
peace,  and  preparing  to  enter  in  and  till  the  fresh  fields  opened 
to  their  enterprise,  we  are  in  danger  of  wasting  our  powers  in  in- 
ternal dissensions,  and  losing  some  scores,  iJ:'  not  some  hundreds, 
of  valuable  Ministers  and  congregations.  The  contrast  is  sad 
enough.  Peradventure  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  retrieve  the 
errors  of  the  past.  Upon  the  next  General  Assembly  it  will 
very  largely  depend  whether  w^e  are  to  be  a  diminished,  provin- 
cial sect,  or,  by  God's  blessing,  to  resume  our  hereditary  posi-  ^ 
tion  as  a  great  national  Church;  and  go  forward  in  peace  and 
unity,  in  faith  and  love,  to  the  evangelizing  of  the  country  and 
the  world.    May  the  Pillar  of  Cloud  and  of  Fire  guide  our  way ! 


POSTSCRIPT.— "R.  J.  B." 

After  these  sheets  were  ready  for  the  press,  there  appeared 
in  several  newspapers  a  characteristic  article  from  the  pen  of 
"R.  J.  B.,"  entitled  "^  Plea  for  another  Faithful  Assembly.''' 
As  the  Church  was  no  doubt  looking  for  some  strategic  move- 
ment of  this  sort,  it  has  produced  less  of  a  sensation  than 
might  otherwise  have  been  anticipated.  Its  inspiration  is 
drawn  from  an  ill-dissembled  fear,  that  the  next  General  As- 
sembly may  fail  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  last.  This  foar, 
again,  has  been  nourished  by  the  effects,  real  or  imaginary,  in- 
stant or  prospective,  which  Dr.  Breckinridge  connects  with  the 
writings  of  three  prime  delinquents,  "I)rs.  George  Junkin, 
Samuel  J.  Baird,  and  H.  A.  Boardman."  It  is  one  of  the  very 
few  encouraging  signs  of  the  times,  that  one  so  sagacious  as 
himself  in  detecting  the  tides  of  public  sentiment,  should  have 
discovered  such  tokens  of  a  healthful  reaction  of  feeling  in  some 
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portions  of  the  Cluirch,  as  to  call  for  a  demonstration  of  this 
kind.  In  substance  and  aim,  the  paper  is  simply  an  Election- 
eering Manifesto  or  "Campain^n  Document."  It  assures  the 
Presbyteries  that  all  will  be  well  if  they  do  their  duty  and  send 
only  men  of  the  right  stamp  to  the  next  Assembly;  and,  as  it 
emanates  from  the  source  and  is  designed  for  the  same  end,  so 
it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  kindred  circular  which,  a  year  ago, 
invited  a  "  Convention  "  (now  become  somewhat  famous)  to  meet 
in  May  last  at  St.  Louis.  In  the  course  of  an  extravagant  tirade 
against  the  views  set  forth  by  "those  three  men,"  the  only 
approach  to  an  argument  is  (if  the  solecism  may  be  pardoned) 
the  sneer  contained  in  the  following  sentence : 

"  If  they  bad  but  known  what  a  good  cause  they  had,  and  what  a  bad  one  the 
Church  had,  it  is  possible  they  might  not  have  considered  it  necessary  to  con- 
found the  distinction  between  mere  citation  to  answer,  and  final  condemnation; 
nor  broken  the  Church  to  pieces,  merely  for  an  alleged  incivility  !" 

The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought.  But  it  will  not  do.  "  Those 
three  men"  have  not  written  their  "elaborate  and  protracted 
commentaries"  on  the  Constitution,  by  way  of  combatting  a 
man  of  straw.  ISTor  are  those  "commentaries"  to  be  overthrown 
by  a  sarcasm,  which  lacks  the  only  element  that  can  prevent  a 
sarcasm  from  recoiling  upon  -its  author.  What  the  next  Assem- 
bly may  do,  is  one  thing.  AVliat  the  last  Assembly  did,  is 
another.  Our  concern  is  with  the  latter.  And  it  is  of  this 
action  Dr.  Breckinridge  says,  it  was  "simply  a  citation  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony  men  to  answer;''  and  jeers  at  those 
who  "confound"  it  with  anything  more  serious.  Let  us  go  to 
the  record.  The  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  are 
'■^summoned  to  appear  and  answer  for  their  conduct  before  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  the  body  against  whom  they  have  offended,  and 
the  only  body  which  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  Church, 
can  properly  and  without  embarrassment  consider  and  adjudi- 
cate the  case."  Further,  it  is  one  of  the  specific  reasons 
assigned  for  this  order,  that  "the  General  Assembly  has  the 
power  of  dealing  directly  with  the  persons  or  parties  who  are  en- 
gaged in  such  contentions."  Does  this  mean  "mere  citation  to 
answer,"  or  citation  to  a  trial?  "Adjudicate,"  is  a  familiar 
law  term.  According  to  Worcester,  it  means,  "to  sentence :  to 
adjudge:  to  pass  judgment."  Webster:  "to  adjudge:  to  try 
and  determine  upon  as  a  court:  to  try  and  determine  upon 
judicially."    How  pointless  and  how  puerile  to  say,  with  this 
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minute  before  him,  that  the  writers  he  is  attempting  to  criti- 
cise, would  "  break  the  Church  in  pieces  merely  for  an  alleged 
incivility!"  The  "incivility"  in  the  case,  is  that  of  summon- 
ing   ONE    HUNDllED    AND    FIFTY    MINISTERS    AND    ELDERS    BEFORE 

THE  NEXT  Assembly  for  judicial  trial!  And  the  mere  sum- 
mons carries  with  it  a  rescript  which  strips  them,  for  the  time, 
of  three-fourths  of  their  ecclesiastical  franchises!  While 
the  terms  specifically  considered,  establish  this  interpretation, 
the  entire  complexion  of  the  proceedings  from  beginning  to  end 
demands  it.  Not  only  is  the  prerogative  of  "adjudicating  the 
case"  challenged  for  the  Assembly,  but  it  is,  yro  liac  vice,  denied 
to  the  inferior  courts.  The  Assembly  is  "the  only  body"  which 
in  existing  circumstances  '■'■can  properly  adjudicate"  it:  or  "deal 
directly  with  the  persons"  arraigned.  It  is  trifling  with  the  intel- 
ligence of  people,  it  is  "  disrespectful"  to  the  Assembly  itself,  to 
allege  that  nothing  was  intended  here  but  a  "  citation  to  answer." 
The  leaders  of  that  Assembly  have  some  rather  grave  indiscre- 
tions laid  at  their  door;  but  no  one  has  yet  reproached  them 
with  making  war  upon  their  mother  tongue.  They  said  what 
they  meant,  and  meant  what  they  said.  Any  suggestion  as  to 
their  not  conceding  the  authority  of  the  next  Assembly  to  "try 
and  sentence"  these  men,  vanishes  before  the  claim  persistently 
asserted  by  Dr.  Thomas  and  others,  that  they  were  actually  "on 
trial"  at  St.  Louis ;  and  is  incompatible  with  the  sentence  visited 
upon  them  there.  Whatever  the  fatal  bearing  of  their  decrees 
upon  the  question  of  religious  liberty,  the  bill  cannot  now  be 
amended,  nor  the  true  issue  eluded.  That  Assembly  must  be 
held  to  the  responsibility  not  of  an  "incivility,"  but  of  handing 
over  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  men  to  the  coming  Assem- 
bly for  formal  trial. 

This  point  being  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil,  the  mind 
goes  forward  intuitivel}^  to  the  City  of  Cincinnati  in  the  pleasant 
month  of  May,  1867.  In  one  of  his  late  Essays  {North  Western 
Presbyterian),  Dr.  Junkin  has  with  capital  elFect  described  the 
anticipated  investigation.  Not  to  copy  his  prophetic  photo- 
graph, one  does  not  exactly  see  how  the  Assembl}''  is  going  to 
manage  this  affair.  Cited  Synods  or  Presbyteries  might  have 
appeared  by  their  officers  and  records.  But  the  summons  is  to 
individuals.  They  must  report  in  person.  Not  to  appear  would 
be  a  contempt  of  court.  When  congregated  at  the  bar,  each  one 
of  the  hundred  and  fifty  respondents,  will  be  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  the  charges,  and  a  list  of  witnesses.    Each  may  claim  the  right 
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of  a  separate  defence.  In  "adjudicating  the  case,"  i.e.  "trying 
and  determining  upon  it  judicially,"  the  Court  could  not  think 
of  passing  judgment  upon  a  single  individual  of  the  company, 
without  allowing  him  a  patient  hearing ; — the  more  so,  as  the  last 
Assembly  has  extinguished,  as  to  every  one  of  this  great  body 
of  office-bearers  in  the  Church,  all  right  or  opportunity  of  "  ap- 
peal." The  very  stones  would  cry  out  against  it.  A  very  little 
arithmetic  will  suffice  to  show  how  many  hours  a  hundred  and 
fifty  American  speeches  pro,  and  a  hundred  and  tifty  con,  would 
consume.  The  self-evident  thing  about  it,  is,  that  the  churches 
of  Cincinnati  might  count  upon  good  "supplies"  for  at  least  a 
twelve-month;  and  the  hospitality  of  the  city  would  be  tolerably 
well  tested,  especially  as  the  worthy  commissioners  would  require 
to  send  for  their  wives  and  children.  The  brethren  who  are 
courting  an  election  to  that  Assembly,  have  a  cheerful  prospect 
before  them.  It  may  assist  them  in  settling  their  aifairs  before 
leaving  home,  to  be  reminded,  that  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings 
occupied  one  hundred  and  forty  nine  days,  and  ran  through 
seven  years.  But  the  "Queen  City"  will  furnish  better  accom- 
modations than  the  House  of  Lords  found  in  Westminster  Hall 
in  those  days. 

Is  "this  badinage  out  of  place?"  Not  so  much  so  as  the  order 
of  the  Assembly  which  has  given  occasion  to  it.  For  no  man 
can  prove  that  the  consequences  just  depicted  may  not,  nay, 
must  not  legitimately  follow,  should  all  the  accused  brethren 
heed  the  "summons"  addressed  to  them,  and  the  next  Assembly 
literally  adhere  to  the  policy  prescribed  for  it  by  the  last.  JS'o 
court,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  should  put  itself  in  so  apocryphal 
a  position.  It  will  generally  be  found  safe  to  abide  by  Consti- 
tutional principles  and  established  methods. 

Returning  now  to  our  Circular,  the  following  paragraph  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  candor  and  amenity  which  pervade  it: 

"  In  the  second  place,  the  reader  will  observe,  that  no  matter  how  much  the 
theories  may  sectn  to  differ  as  put  forth  by  these  three  men,  now  assailing  the 
cause  of  peace,  truth,  and  righteousness,  as  set  forth  by  the  Assembly;  they 
all  agree  in  condemning  the  Assembly — and  in  trying  to  defeat  her  attempts  to 
bring  to  trial,  an  intolerable  body  of  alleged  offenders,  now  in  open  contempt 
and  defiance  of  her.  If  any  one  of  them  is  right — the  wicked  escape  censure — 
the  Assembly  is  virtually  disgraced — the  Church  is  impotent  for  the  defence  of 
truth,  or  the  protection  of  itself — and  heresy  and  immorality  are  protected  by 
the  very  anarchy  they  create  !" 

In  the  preceding  context  the  writer  says  of  two  of  the  brethren 
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defamed  here:  ^'E"o  one  has  been  better  known,  and  few  more 
favorably,  than  Dr.  George  Junkin,  for  forty  years  past.  No 
one  has  performed  a  nobler  work  for  the  Church  in  this  age, 
than  Dr.  Baird,  the  author  of  her  grand  Digest."  Yet  these ^ 
men  (in  common  with  the  author  of  this  pamphlet)  "are  assail- 
ing the  cause  of  peace,  truth,  and  righteousness:"  are  pleading 
for  the  impunity  of  "an  intolerable  body  of  alleged  oifenders:" 
are  advocating  principles  which  will  allow  the  wicked  to  go 
free,  disgrace  the  Assembly,  reduce  the  Church  to  impotency, 
and  provide  a  shield  for  heresy  and  immorality!  It  was  an  apt 
sayhig  of  that  great  scholar  and  humble  Christian,  Joseph  Meae, 
"A  man  that  hath  once  drawn  blood  in  controversy,  is  seldom 
known  ever  perfectly  to  recover  his  own  good  temper  after- 
wards." However  that  may  be,  this  paragraph  represents  a  style 
of  discourse  which  has  very  little  to  recommend  it.  Our  Church 
has,  at  oue  time  and  another,  listened  to  a  good  deal  of  it  from 
various  sources:  but  it  never  harmed  auy  one  except  its  authors, 
and  never  will.  And  what  is  the  pretext  for  it  in  the  present 
instance?  Simply  this.  The  men  thus  assailed,  believe  that 
the  last  Assembly  did  divers  things  in  derogation  of  the  prescrip- 
tions of  our  Constitution,  and  of  the  sacred  rights  of  individuals. 
They  have  said  this.  They  have  tried  to  prove  it.  They  have 
done  what  they  could  by  reason  and  argument  to  convince  the 
Church  of  it.  They  have  7zo^  resisted  the  trial  of  alleged  offenders: 
they  have  only  maintained  that  they  ought  to  be  tried  according 
to  the  Constitution  and  the  settled  usages  of  the  Church.  In 
all  this,  they  have  exercised  that  liberty  of  opinion  and  of  dis- 
cussion, which  it  cost  the  fathers  centuries  of  conflict  and  seas 
of  blood  to  couquer;  which  is  dearer  to  them  than  life;  and 
which  they  mean  to  assert  as  against  all  gainsayers  whether  of 
the  State  or  of  the  Church. 
For  the  rest, 

"  See  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath." 

Because  a  few  men  born  and  brought  up  in  the  Church  and 
devoted  to  its  faith  and  order,  come  forward  at  a  moment  of 
peril  to  defend  its  Constitution,  Dr.  Breckinridge  scents  at 
once  a  foul  conspiracy  between  themselves  and  the  "malcon- 
tents" of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  to  secure  the  control 
of  the  next  General  Assembly.  "Does  any  one  sn[»pose  (he 
asks)  a  line  of  action  by  the  malcontents,  and  a  line  of  argu- 
mentation  by  the  champions,  so  singularly  fitting  into   each 
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other,  so  peculiar  in  itself,  and  so  empty  of  everything  but  mis- 
chief, arose  loithout  a  2)lan — ivithout  concert?  God  help  us,*  if 
our  next  Assembly  should  have  a  majority  of  members  capable 
of  being  carried  away  by  a  few  such  as  I  have  described,  under 
some  temporary  delusion  about  peace,  fraternity,  forgiveness, 
private  judgment,  liberality,  and  the  like."  But  this  calamity 
will  "undoubtedly"  be  averted,  "if  care  is  taken  to  keep  the 
Church  duly  informed,  and  to  keep  unsound  and  unreliable 
commissioners  out  of  the  next  Assembly." 

It  is  a  sad  idiosyncrasy,  this  propensity  to  surmise  plots  and 
cabals.  It  has  been  the  bane  of  many  eminent  historical  char- 
acters— not  alwaj's  quite  innocent  of  strategy  themselves.  It  is 
in  fact  a  sort  of  spontaneous  growth  in  the  fields  of  politics  and 
diplomacy;  and  the  pestilent  weed,  it  is  said,  has  even  been 
found  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church.  The  discom- 
fort it  produces,  makes  it  a  duty,  in  the  interest  of  common  hu- 
manity, to  avert  its  noxious  consequences  w^herever  we  can.  In 
the  present  case,  if  the  author  of  this  pamphlet  be  half  so  much 
implicated  in  the  pending  "mischief"  as  is  charged,  his  word 
ought  to  have  some  effect  in  la3'ing  this  phantom.  lie  is  happy, 
tben,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  if  there  be  a  "plan"  he  has  not 
heard  of  it.  If  there  has  been,  or  is  to  be  any,  "concert"  of 
action  among  the  opposers  of  the  St.  Louis  proceedings,  it  has 
been  carefully  concealed  from  liim.  In  so  far  as  his  informa- 
tion goes,  the  Conservative  men  of  the  Church  have  no  more 
thought  of  getting  up  a  Convention  to  operate  upon  the  next 
Assembly,  than  they  have  of  drumming  up  an  armed  Crusade 
against  that  body.  Should  they  hereafter  decide  upon  a  Con- 
vention, it  will  not  sit  with  closed  doors.  The  names  of  the 
delegates  and  their  respective  constituencies  will  not  be  with- 
held from  the  public  eye.  The  General  Assembly  will  not  be 
kept  in  the  dark  as  to  the  plans  and  pledges  concerted  for 
influencing  its  deliberations.  We  hold  with  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckin- 
ridge ("Bait.  Lit.  and  Eel.  Mag.,"  1836),  that  "the  world  has  a 
right  to  know  what  all  associated  bodies  of  men  are  doing. 
Christianity  is  entitled  to  speak  openly  in  every  possible  form 
to  men.  And  truth  and  justice  require  that  in  the  jjresent  heated 
state  of  religious  contest,  and  the  alarming  disregard  to  fairness  and 
accuracy  which  so  many  Journals,  -pretending  to  be  religious,  habitu- 
ally manifest,  the  most  authentic  and  undeniable  evid.ences  of  all 

*  "In  God's  name,"  says  the  German  proverb,  "all  mischief  begins." 
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important  occurrences  should  be  placed  in  reach  of  all  who  read 
at  all."  The  methods  indicated  above  are  not  our  methods. 
We  have  no  aims  which  require  or  admit  of  such  tactics.  If  it 
be  allowable  to  speak  for  others  without  consulting  them,  it  is 
not  proposed  to  approach  a  single  Presbytery  with  any  demon- 
stration designed  to  affect  its  choice  of  commissioners.  It  is 
certain  that  no  one  of  the  three  men  arraigned  by  "R.  J.  B." 
can  have  the  remotest  expectation  of  going  to  that  Assembly. 
Nor  is  it  probable  that  it  will  include  more  than  a  dozen  mem- 
bers, who  are  in  sympathy  with  their  views.  Further  "  Pleas 
for  another  Faithful  Assembly,"  will  be  issued.  The  tocsin  is 
already  rung  again  throughout  the  Church;  and  we  have  two  or 
three  official  bell-ringers  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  who  will  like 
nothing  better  than  to  keep  it  ringing  till  next  May.  It  were 
very  strange  if  all  these  expedients  should  miscarry.  We  do 
not  believe  they  will.  There  will  be  "another  Faithful  Assem- 
bly." And  there  may  still  be  another,  and  another, — we  know 
not  how  many  more. 

Incongruous  as  it  may  appear  for  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel  of 
peace  to  deride  the  invocation  of  such  topics  as  '■'■j^cace,  frater- 
nity, forgiveness,  private  judgment,  liberality,  2in<Xth.Q  like,"  in  a  con- 
troversy of  this  sort,  it  is  our  iirm  conviction  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  feared  from  this  quarter.  The  counsel  tendered  to  the 
Church  is,  "ISTon  tali  auxilio."  And  this  is  every  way  consist- 
ent. If  it  is  to  be  the  prime  business  of  the  next  Assembly  "to 
have  the  proceedings  of  the  last  Assembly,  in  condemnation  of 
the  Declaration  and  Testimony  principles  and  rules,  faithfully 
carried  out,"  the  less  that  is  said  about  those  topics,  or  any 
others  drawn  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  better. 
From  our  point  of  view,  there  are  interests  suffering  irretriev- 
ably from  the  neglect  of  the  Church,  in  comparison  with  which 
this  case  of  discipline  (confessedly  important  in  its  place)  is  as 
the  small  dust  of  the  balance.  But  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
those  interests  properly  cared  for  at  present.  The  country  is 
passing  through  a  cycle  which  precludes  tliat  hope.  It  was  de- 
scribed by  a  popular  pen  twenty  years  ago;  and  being  semper 
eadem,  the  sketch  is  equally  good  for  the  times  that  are  passing 
over  us.  This  sketch  occurs  in  a  "Circular  Letter"  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  1837  {Minutes,  p.  507),  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  R.  J.  Breckinridge.  A  sentence  or  two  will 
reveal  its  quality. 
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"  One  of  the  most  formidable  evils  of  the  present  crisis  is  the  wide-spread  and 
ever-restless  spirit  of  radicalism,  manifest  both  in  the  Church  and  in  the  State. 
Its  leading  principle  everywhere  seems  to  be  to  level  all  order  to  the  dust. 
Mighty  only  in  the  power  to  destroy,  it  has  driven  its  deep  agitations  through 
the  bosom  of  our  beloved  Church.  Amid  the  multiplied  and  revolting  forms  in 
which  it  has  appeared,  it  is  always  animated  by  one  principle.  It  is  ever  the 
same  levelling  revolutionary  spirit,  and  tends  to  the  same  ruinous  results." 

Can  any  one  look  around  in  this  year  of  grace  '67,  without 
recognizing  the  original  of  this  portrait, — this  "ever  the  same 
levelling,  revolutionary  spirit?"  Restless  and  disorganizing,  it 
is  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  reasoned  with.  "Every  kind  of 
beasts  and  of  birds  and  of  serpents  and  of  things  in  the  sea,  is 
tamed,  and  hath  been  tamed  of  mankind,  but  this"  spirit  "can 
no  man  tame;  it  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly  poison."  Es- 
pecially is  this  the  case  at  its  periods  of  high  exacerbation — 
such  as  were  referred  to  by  the  same  eloquent  speaker,  in  a  noble 
argument  before  the  Assembly  of  '58,  on  the  fanaticism  of  the 
day,  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed,  that  "the  world  has 
periodical  turns  of  madness ;  and  the  religious  world  is  not  ex- 
empt from  the  charge."  Nor  was  it  with  less  justice  he  added: 
"In  our  character  of  a  Church,  the  world  can  look  to  us  for 

NOTHING  BUT  AVHAT  STRICTLY  BELONGS  TO  THE  WAY  OF  SALVATION." 

If  it  be  so  that  one  of  these  cycles  is  upon  us,  we  have  a  key 
to  many  of  the  phenomena  which  invite  our  attention;  and 
among  the  rest,  to  the  ready  countenance  accorded  by  good  men 
to  violent  attacks,  not  only  upon  the  signers  of  the  Declaration 
and  Testimony,  but  upon  all  who  venture  to  speak  a  word  on 
their  behalf.  These  assaults  upon  a  set  of  tabooed  men,  fall  in 
with  prevailing  currents  of  exasperated  feeling,  and  elicit  not 
merely  sympathy,  but  applause.  But  it  is  always  an  ephemeral 
chaplet  which  is  won  by  such  triumphs: — to-day  it  is;  and  to- 
morrow the  very  hands  that  bound  it  upon  the  temples,  will  tear 
it  oif  and  cast  it  into  the  tire.  For,  perverse  as  human  nature 
^is,  its  instincts  are  right.  A  thousand  influences,  public  and 
private,  personal  and  social,  may  warp  them  from  their  bearing, 
but  when  the  perturbing  causes  are  annulled,  they  come  treiji- 
blingly  back,  like  the  errant  needle,  to  their  poise. 

The  popular  verdict  of  the  Church  now  justifies  the  strange 
proceedings  w^e  have  been  reviewing.  But  let  us  "  have  faith 
in  God."  The  latent  forces  of  Christianity  are  not  yet  brought 
into  play.  Whenever  they  are  liberated,  this  paroxysm  will  be 
subdued.     The  turbulent  freshet  of  the  "world  spirit,"  which 
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has  been  swelling  and  swelling' until  many  a  stately  street  and 
hallowed  temple  of  the  "City  of  the  Great  King,"  has  been 
slimed  with  its  muddy  waters,  will  subside  into  its  ancient  chan- 
nels, and  leave  the  Church  once  more  to  resume  its  proper 
course  without  molestation.  How  much  it  will,  meanwhile, 
have  suffered;  what  mutilations,  what  losses,  what  outward  col- 
lisions, what  internal  paralyses,  what  public  disrepute;  it  is  im- 
possible to  predict.  Enough,  that  sooneu  or  later,  there  must  be 
an  end.  And  then  it  will  be  found,  that  those  members  of  the 
last  Assembly  who  frankly  admitted  (in  private)  that  they  went 
with  the  majority  purely  because  of  the  violent  poUUcal  antipa- 
thies prevalent  in  and  around  their  congregations,  represented  a 
large  number  of  excellent  but  timid  men  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  who  waited  for  the  tornado  to  spend  its  force  before 
they  could  venture  to  avow  themselves.  Till  that  day  comes, 
Conservative  men  can  do  little  but  watch  the  progress  of  aflairs 
and  submissively  await  the  developments  of  God's  providence 
concerning  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  In  the  events  now 
transpiring,  we  desire  humbly  to  recognize  the  rod  of  His  chas- 
tisement. We  believe  that  He  is  rebuking  us,  not  for  the  sins 
of  this  or  that  party,  of  this  or  that  section,  but  because  we  are 
all  verily  guilty  before  Him.  But  we  do  not  believe  He  will 
finally  abandon  this  vine  of  His  own  planting.  '■'■I  will  not  con- 
tend forever,  neither  ivill  I  be  always  ivroth."  '■'■For  a  small  moment 
have  I  forsaken  thee  ;  hut  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee." 


PART  SECOND. 
D  O  C  XT  ]sj:  E  ]sr  T  s 


I. 

Letter  of  the  Disfranchised  Commissioners. 

To  the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  now  in 
Session  at  St.  Louis. 

The  undersigned  commissioners  from  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  deem  it 
both  respectful  to  the  Assembly  and  demanded  by  the  interests  of  truth  and 
righteousness,  to  lay  before  the  body,  through  you,  in  this  formal  and  official 
manner,  for  record  on  the  Minutes,  their  views  and  purposes  in  regard  to  the 
resolution  passed  yesterday  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  to 
this  effect : 

That,  "  Whereas  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  have  'openly  defied  the  Assem- 
bly' and  declared  publicly  their  intention  not  to  enforce  the  orders  of  the  two 
last  Assemblies  on  slavery  and  loyalty,  etc.,  and  have,  in  act,  disregai'ded  them 
in  sending  a  commissioner  here  who,  by  a  faithful  execution  of  these  acts,  would 
probably  have  been  suspended  from  the  functions  of  his  office ;  therefore 

"Resolved,  That  until  the  Assembly  shall  have  examined  and  decided  upon 
the  conduct  of  said  Presbytery,  the  commissioners  shall  not  be  entitled  to  seats 
in  this  body." 

We  respectfully  suggest,  not  indeed  as  vital  to  the  case,  but  as  illustrating 
simply  the  evil  of  such  action,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question, 
cutting  off  all  explanation,  that  both  the  premises  of  the  Assembly's  resolution 
contain  grave  mistakes  of  fact.  The  Presbytery  of  Louisville  have  indeed  pub- 
lished a  Declaration  and  Testimony,  against  the  acts  of  the  five  preceding  As- 
semblies, in  which  many  Ministers  and  Elders  outside  the  Presbytery,  formally, 
and  many  more  in  spirit  and  act  have  concurred.  But  the  Presbytery  of  Louis- 
ville have  not  "openly  defied  the  Assembly,"  as  might  have  been  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  paper  from  which  a  single  passage  is  quoted. 
Nor  have  the  Presbytery  sent  any  commissioner  here  who,  even  under  the  act 
of  1865,  in  relation  to  ministers  who  have  gone  into  the  Confederacy  or  fled  or 
been  banished  into  foreign  countries,  could  have  been  suspended  from  the  min- 
istry; since  the  only  one  of  their  commissioners  who  has  been  absent  from  the 
country  during  the  past  three  years,  was  neither  in  the  Confederacy,  nor  fled, 
nor  was  banished;  but  being  absent  on  a  vacation  tour  by  arrangements  made 
months  before,  at  the  inauguration  of  an -unlimited  military  power  under  the 
control  of  his  bitter  ecclesiastical  enemies,  prolonged  that  absence,  with  the 
advice  and  concurrence  of  the  Church  Session  and  of  prudent  friends  of  all 
parties. 

Aside,  however,  from  these  mistakes  of  fact  in  the  premises,  a  far  more  im- 
portant matter,  in  our  judgment,  is  the  dangerous  error  in  principle  involved  in 
such  action,  even  were  the  facts  as  charged.  On  this  view  of  the  case,  we  beg 
leave  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  suggest : 

1.  It  will  be  manifest  on  due  reflection,  and  would  have  been  shown  but  for 
the  call  for  the  previous  question,  that  the  assumption  of  the  right  to  take  such 
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action  under  the  general  power  of  any  deliberative  body  to  judge  of  the  qualifi- 
cations of  its  own  members,  arises  from  a  failure  to  see  the  want  of  analogy  be- 
tween the  case  of  the  General  Assembly  and  that  of  legislative  and  other  similar 
bodies  in  the  secular  sphere.  The  right  to  appoint  commissioners  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  those  commissioners,  is  in- 
herent in  the  Presbytery,  whose  members  are  a  constituent  part  of  the  Assembly 
itself.  Nor  can  they  be  divested  of  that  right  save  by  sentence  of  deposition 
from  office  as  Presbyters,  reached  through  the  forms  so  carefully  prescribed  in 
the  Constitution.  The  claim  of  any  particular  Assembly  to  judge  of  the  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members  must  be  limited,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  to  the 
question  whether  the  credentials  are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Book.  But,  in  fact  the  Assembly  in  this  instance  does  not  pretend  to  be  passing 
judgment  upon  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members  at  all,  but  upon  the  con- 
stituency which  sent  them.  This  is  manifest  not  only  from  the  terms  of  the 
action,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  commissioners  excluded,  was  no 
party  to  the  Declaration  and  Testimony;  neither  ccvuld  he  be  possibly  objected 
to  on  the  score  of  disqualification  or  of  defective  commission. 

2.  This  therefore  makes  manifest  what  was  confessed  on  the  floor  of  the  As- 
sembly by  some  who  voted  for  this  resolution,  that  the  action  was  in  its  nature 
jxuUcial ;  and  it  is  therefore  in  effect  a  judicial  sentence  pronounced  and  executed 
not  only  in  disregard  of  all  the  provisions  for  a  fair  trial  so  carefully  ordained 
in  our  Constitution,  but,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous  question,  excluding 
the  parties  charged  from  a  word  of  explanation,  defence,  or  protest. 

3.  And  it  adds  to  the  aggravation  of  the  wrong  done  in  this  action,  that, 
even  had  the  Assembly  the  right  thus  to  act,  and  were  its  action  according  to 
the  forms  of  law  and  the  sentence  given  after  a  fair  hearing,  it  is  a  sentence  of 
disgrace  as  if  inflicted  for  crime  committed :  whereas  what  was  done  by  the  Pres- 
bytery, could  at  most  be  regarded  as  only  the  mistaken  exercise  of  the  right  of 
protest  against  what  was  conceived  to  be  an  act  of  usurpation  by  the  As- 
sembly. 

4.  A  further  aggravation  of  this  wrong,  is  the  manifest  partiality  evinced,  in 
thus  singling  out  for  condemnation  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville,  while  noto- 
riously a  large  number  if  not  a  majority  of  the  churches  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  also  several  Presbyteries  represented  in  the  Assembly,  have  done 
precisely  the  thing  which  the  Louisville  Presbytery  is  condemned  for  asserting 
its  purpose  to  do. 

5.  But  a  still  more  important  and  dangerous  principle  involved  in  this  action, 
is,  that  it  takes  away  from  minorities  and  even  individual  members  of  the  body, 
all  those  safeguards  provided  for  their  protection  against  the  violence  and  par- 
tisan feeling  of  a  casual  majority  of  members  in  all  times  of  excitement  and 
passion.  The  principle  of  this  action,  if  admitted,  would  inevitably  and  speedily 
change  the  Assembly  from  an  ecdesia  organized,  restrained  and  governed  by 
the  well  established  laws  of  Christ's  House,  into  a  mere  ecclesiastical  gathering 
under  the  unlimited  control  of  the  majority  of  numbers,  "  the  most  part  knowing 
not  wherefore  they  have  come  together." 

G.  It  but  evinces  more  clearly,  and  aggravates  the  wrong  done  in  this  case, 
that  the  Assembly  resolves  not  absolutely  and  finally  to  exclude  us,  but  only  to 
exclude  us  until  the  Assembly  ''shall  have  examined  and  decided."  The  right 
to  examine  and  decide  under  such  a  resolution;  the  right  to  exclude  us,  even 
for  an  hour,  pending  such  examination;  the  right  to  exclude  us  after  such  ex- 
amination is  had;  and  the  right  absolutely  and  finally  to  exclude  us;  are  all 
equally  groundless.  'J'he  injury  inflicted  upon  the  good  name  of  the  Presbytery 
among  the  churches,  from  a  temporary  exclusion,  as  though  •probably  guilty  of 
high  crime,  is  scarcely  /ess'than  the  injury  from  a  sentence  of  final  exclusion. 
Besides,  even  though  it  were  consistent  with  our  proper  self-respect  and  with 
the  honor  of  the  Presbytery,  for  us  to  await  the  result  of  the  Assembly's  inquisi- 
tion, thereby  recognizing  the  Assembly's  right  thus  "  to  examine  and  decide," 
we  are  cut  off,  by  the  sentence  of  exclusion,  from  the  exercise  of  any  right  of 
defence, — all  of  which  makes  it  still  more  palpably  manifest  that  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  is,  in  effect,  the  pronouncing  and  executing  of  sentence,  and  after- 
ward proceeding  "  to  examine  and  decide." 

With  profound  respect  for  the  Assembly  as  the  highest  Court  of  the  Church, 
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and  with  unfeig-ncd  sorrow  that  we  ai-e  constrained  in  fidelity  to  our  trust  thus  to 
speak,  wc  feel  it  oar  duty  to  say  to  the  Assembly,  that — Regarding  this  action 
as  of  the  nature  of  a  judgment  upon  the  Pi-esbytery  and  its  commissioners,  and 
this  judgment  a  sentence  of  exclusion  without  trial  or  a  hearing  in  any  form  in 
explanation  or  defence;  regarding  this  action  as  not  only  unjust,  injurious,  and 
cruel,  but  as  subversive  of  the  foundations  of  all  justice,  destructive  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Church,  and  revolutionary  in  its  nature;  regarding  it  as  setting 
a  precedent  for  the  exercise  of  a  partisan  power  in  the  Courts  of  Christ's  King- 
dom, which  leaves  all  the  rights  and  immunities  of  his  people  at  the  mercy  of 
any  faction  that  may  casually  be  in  the  ascendency — we  should  be  untrue  to  the 
Presbytery  whose  commission  we  bear,  faithless  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  Chris- 
tian freedom,  false  to  our  Lord  and  King,  should  we  silently  acquiesce  in  such 
procedure  or  in  any  way  recognize  its  legality.  We  must  regard  this  action  in 
its  effect  so  far  as  it  relates  to  us  as  commissioners  and  this  present  Assembly, 
-as  final  ii^  the  case. 

With  these  views  and  convictions  there  is  but  one  course  left  open  to  us, 
viz.:  To  take  an  appeal  at  once  upon  the  issue  as  it  has  been  made  for  us  and 
forced  upon  us,  from  this  General  Assembly  to  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville  in 
particular,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  ourselves  and  that  body,  and  to  the  Whole 
Church  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  issue  involving  the  great  principles  of  her  Constitu- 
tion, and,  indeed,  her  continued  existence  as  a  free  Christian  Commonwealth  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  franchises  and  immunities  conferred  upon  her  by  her 
Adorable  Head. 

We  therefore  respectfully  inform  the  Assembly  that  we  shall  not  attend  fur- 
ther upon  its  Sessions. 

Stuart  Robinson, 
«  Saml.  R.  Wilson, 

Mark  Hardin, 

St.  Louis,  May  19,  1866.  C.  A.  Wickliffe. 
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II 

The  Rejected  Protest. 

There  was  an  understanding  among  a  portion  of  the  "  Minority-men," 
that  our  able  and  esteemed  co-adjutor.  Dr.  Humphrey,  who  had  rendered 
our  cause  such  efficient  aid,  was  to  prepare  a  Protest  in  which  we  could 
all  unite.  The  author  of  this  pamphlet  was  taken  sick  on  Friday  after- 
noon, June  1,  and  did  not  return  to  the  Assembly  at  all.  On  Saturday 
morning,  learning  that  Dr.  Humphrey  had  not  been  able  to  perform  the 
service  expected  of  him,  and  not  advised  of  the  other  Protests,  he  left 
his  bed  and  hurriedly  wrote  a  Protest,  and  despatched  it  to  the  Assem- 
bly, which,  it  was  then  supposed,  would  adjourn  that  evening.  The 
friend  in  whose  hands  it  was  placed,  could  get  no  opportunity  of  present- 
ing it  until  Monday  night,  just  before  the  final  "dissolution;"  a  circum- 
stance which  may  account  for  the  small  number  of  signatures.  Its  fate 
is  disclosed  in  the  following  extract  from  the  Minutes  :  "  Resolved,  that 
it  be  the  sense  of  this  General  Assembly,  that  the  Protest  of  Dr.  Board- 
man  and  others  is  not  respectful  in  language,  and  that  it  be  returned  to 
the  author"  (p.  104). 

As  the  writer  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  the  newspapers  failed  to  re- 
port the  debate,  he  is  left  to  conjecture  whei'ein  this  Protest  so  deeply 
wounded  the  dignity  of  the  As.semblv.     The   facts  it  comprises,  will 
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speak  for  themselves.    Of  the  language,  men  will  judge  according  to  their 

training  and  position.     The  following  is  the  document,  verbatim : 

The  undersigned,  for  themselves  and  others,  respectfully  protest  against  the 
entire  proceedings  of  the  General  Assemblj^  concerning  the  Louisville  Presby- 
tery, and  the  signers  of  the  "Declaration  and  Testimony." 

1.  The  summary  exclusion  from  this  house  of  the  commissioners  of  the  Louis- 
ville Presbytery,  under  the  operation  of  the  Previous  Question,  without  allowing 
them  or  their  friends  one  word  of  defence  or  explanation,  was,  in  our  judgment, 
a  usurpation  of  powers  not  belonging  to  the  General  Assembly,  a  gross  invasion 
of  the  rights  of  the  Presbytery,  an  act  of  oppression  towards  the  Commissioners 
themselves,  and  a  violation  of  those  principles  of  justice  and  equity  which  every 
deliberative  Assembly,  and  especially  a  Court  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  bound  to  hold 
inviolate.  For  a  proper  analysis  of  this  procedure,  we  refer  to  a  Protest  of  cer- 
tain members  of  this  body,  to  be  found  in  the  minutes  of  the  22d  ult.,  and  in 
most  of  the  reasons  of  which,  the  undersigned  concur. 

We  lay  the  utmost  stress  upon  this  point,  because  everything  that  followed 
pertaining  to  this  business,  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  the  fact,  that  the  As- 
sembly was  passing  upon  the  conduct  of  men  who,  by  its  act,  not  their  own, 
were  not  present  to  defend  themselves.  The  allegation  that  the  Assembly 
offered  to  hear  them  when  a  report  was  introduced  proposing  to  visit  upon  them 
the  severest  penalties,  can  be  of  no  avail.  For  in  the  resolution  of  expulsion,  it 
was  their  Presbytery  which  was  arraigned,  and  they  could  not  properly  return  to 
their  seats  without  counselling  with  their  Presbytery.  Nor  is  it  believed  that  there 
was  a  single  member  of  the  Assembly,  who  expected  them  to  plead  at  the  bar  of 
a  court  which  had  opened  their  case  by  ejecting  them  from  their  seats  unheard, 
and  three  days  after,  voted  down  a  resolution  to  re-admit  them  to  tljeir  seats 
.until  their  case  should  be  disposed  of 

2.  Throughout  the  entire  course  of  these  proceedings,  and  pervading  the  elabo- 
rate arguments  of  the  majority,  it  was  maintained  that  this  was  a  "judicial  case," 
and  that  these  brethren  were  '"on  trial"  before  the  Assembly.  Whereas,  the 
notorious  fact  is,  that  they  had  never  been  arraigned  and  tried ;  that  neither  in 
Presbytery  nor  Synod  had  there  been  any  mention  of  formal  charges,  of  citations, 
witnesses,  or  any  of  the  steps  essential,  under  our  Constitution,  to  a  judicial  pro- 
cess. The  Form  of  Government  and  the  Digest  show  that  it  is  not  competent  to 
a  judicatory  to  take  up  a  case  judicially  on  "  Review  and  Control."  And  this 
plea  is  further  bai  red  by  the  fact  that  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  Louisville 
were  not  before  the  Assembly.  As  the  General  Assembly  has  no  original  juris- 
diction in  cases  of '•  offence,"  the  whole  proceeding,  in  so  far  as  the  case  was 
treated  judicially,  was,  in  our  judgment,  irregular  and  unconstitutional. 

3.  The  case  was  biased  by  the  action  of  a  Convention,  called  together  to  con- 
sider these  matters  on  the  eve  of  the  Assembly's  meeting,  and  sitting,  it  was 
currently  reported,  with  closed  doors.  The  inflammatory  Memorial  sent  to  the 
Assembly  by  this  Convention  (some  of  them  members  of  the  Assembly)  discloses 
a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  its  authors,  ill-suited  to  calm  and  impartial  delib- 
eration upon  such  questions  as  were  involved  in  this  case. 

4.  The  severity  of  the  judgment  visited  upon  these  brethren,  was  greatly  dis- 
proportioned  to  their  offence.  No  one  has  charged  them  with  heresy  or  with 
immorality.  The  principles  affirmed  in  their  pamphlet,  are  substantially  the 
principles  incorporated  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  held  by  our  whole  Church. 
They  believed  that  several  General  Assemblies  had  violated  these  principles,  and 
especially  that  the  Assembly  of  1865  had  undertaken  to  impose  certain  laws 
upon  the  Church  in  derogation  of  the  plain  provisions  of  our  Constitution.  In 
this  belief  they  are  sustained  by  the  Synods  of  New  Jersey  and  Philadel))hia,  by 
several  Presbyteries,  and  by  numerous  ministers  and  laymen  of  the  Church. 
Their  error  lay  in  the  measures  by  which  they  sought  to  redress  these  evils.  We 
do  not  justify  them  in  these  measures.  We  condemn  them.  But  we  insist  that 
they  should  have  been  allowed  to  plead  their  own  case,  without  its  being  pre- 
judged, as  it  was,  by  their  instant  exclusion  from  their  scats  on  the  second  day  of 
our  session.  We  insist  that  they  should  have  been  allowed  time  to  review  their 
proceedings,  and  cancel  (if  so  disposed)  the  offensive  terms  they  have  applied  to 
the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church.    We  do  not  object  to  their  being  required 
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to  do  this,  and  to  answer  to  their  Presbyteries  and  Synods  and  to  the  next  Gen- 
oral  Assembly,  as  to  what  they  may  have  done  in  the  premises ;  but  we  regard 
the  spirit  and  terms  of  their  exclusion  from  all  the  Church  judicatories  (the  Ses- 
sion excepted)  until  the  next  Assembly,  and  the  contingent  dissolution  of  Pres- 
byteries, as  needlessly  harsh  measures,  pregnant  with  evil  to  the  Church.  And 
we  fortify  this  conclusion  by  the  fact,  fully  established  in  debate  and  contro- 
verted by  no  one,  that  one  of  the  Presbyteries  now  represented  in  this  House, 
and  even  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  this  very  Assembly,  had  used  language 
and  performed  acts  quite  as  pregnant  with  rebellion  towards  the  Assembly, 
without  being  subjected  to  the  slightest  censure. 

5.  We  protest  against  these  measures  because  they  will  inevitably  tend,  as  we 
believe,  to  foment  strife  and  alienation.  The  Church  needs  repose.  Rent  asun- 
der by  the  war,  and  agitated  with  conflicting  passions,  it  requires  to  be  soothed 
and  cemented  and  comforted.  The  final  action  of  the  Assembly,  as  connected 
with  the  previous  measures  and  debates  (for  the  whole  must  be  taken  together), 
can  hardly  fail  to  bring  about  another  secession  or  separation ;  to  divide  congre- 
gations ;  to  instigate  lawsuits ;  to  diffuse  and  prolong  a  bitter  but  hitherto  local 
controversy ;  to  create  wide-spread  dissatisfj^ction  with  the  deliverances  of  the 
Assembly,  and  to  alienate  many  of  the  best  friends  of  our  institutions.  With 
one  accord,  our  several  Boards  have  appeared  before  us,  deploring  the  falling  off 
in  their  receipts,  and  the  decay  of  sympathy  in  their  operations.  We  greatly 
fear  that  the  measures  against  which  we  protest,  will  aggravate  these  evils. 

6.  We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  Church  and  of  the  country  are  identi- 
fied, and  thus  believing,  we  protest  against  these  proceedings  as  adapted  to  im- 
pair the  capacity  of  the  Church  for  its  legitimate  and  beneficent  work,  and  to 
increase  and  perpetuate  the  jealousies  and  animosities  which  still  vex  the  land. 

7.  And,  finally,  we  protest  against  these  ordinances  because  they  are  likely 
to  defer,  if  not  prevent,  that  Christian  co-operation  between  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  North  and  South  which  is  so  needful  to  the  evangelizing  of  our  people, 
and  especially  to  the  religious  instruction  of  four  millions  of  freedmen,  most  of 
them  now  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd. 

In  General  Assembly  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  2,  1866. 

Henry  A.  Boaedman, 
J.  S.  MoClellan, 
J.  E.  Spilman, 
Chas.  a.  Marshall. 


Remarks. 

The  resolution  of  the  Assembly  stigmatizing  this  paper  as  "disre- 
spectful," has  been  received  with  a  general  impression,  that  the  discour- 
tesy lies  not  so  much  in  the  "  language"  of  the  document  as  in  its  facts; 
and  for  these  the  signers  decline  to  be  held  responsible.  The  transac- 
tion is  too  grave,  however,  to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  The 
Protesters  have  something  to  say  on  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  this  closing  act  of  the  Assembly  was  in  keeping 
with  the  general  tenor  of  its  proceedings.  It  has  been  shown  in  this 
pamphlet,  and  by  various  writers  in  the  public  journals,  how  largely  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  was  treated  at  St.  Louis  as  a  "dead  letter." 
What  more  appropriate  than  that  such  a  session  should  end  with  a  thrust 
at  the  constitutional  right  of  Protest  ? 

In  the  second  place,  the  two  recognized  "  leaders"  of  this  Assembly 
were  the  Rev.  D.  V.  McLean,  D.D.,  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  E.  Thomas,  D.D.,  of  Ohio.  Without  stopping  to  gather  up 
the  comments  elicited  in  every  quarter,  by  the  conspicuous  solicitude  of 
the  former  of  these  gentlemen  for  the  purity  of  the  Assembly,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  latter  to  this  question  of  judicial  dignity,  may  be  gathered 
from  a  passage  in  Dr.  Brookes'  impressive  speech  before  the  Assembly. 
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But  let  me  go  to  older  records  to  show  you  how  the  Assembly  was  in  the 
habit  of  dealing  with  judicatories  and  ministers  who  deiied  its  authority  and  de- 
spised its  institutions.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  Mr.  Moderator,  that  the  Presby- 
tery of  Chillicothe,  which  has  the  honor  of  having  furnished  this  Assembly  its 
presiding  officer,  refused  to  send  commissioners  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
account  of  the  excluding  acts  of  1837,  and  afterwards  because  the  Assembly 
declined  to  make  slaveholding  a  term  of  membership.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  the  same  Presbytery  so  prominently  represented  here,  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Eesolved,  Thdt  this  Presbytery  cannot  hold  fellowship  with  any  Presbytery, 
Synod,  or  other  ecclesiastical  body,  while  it  tolerates  under  its  jurisdiction  either 
the  sin  of  slaveholding  or  the  justification  of  the  sin  of  slaveholding ;  and  es- 
pecially the  justification  of  it  by  appeal  to  the  Scriptures,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  this  Presbytery,  is  blasphemy  of  Almighty  God,  and  a  shocking  pros- 
titution of  His  word." 

I  have  never  heard  that  the  General  Assembly,  and  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Thomas),  summoned  "the  red-hot  thunderbolts  from  hell"  to 
smite  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe  for  pronouncing  the  action  of  our  venerable 
Court  "blasphemy  of  Almighty  God,  and  a  shocking  prostitution  of  His  word." 
But  then  we  must  remember  that  circumstances  alter  cases,  and  it  is  the  Presby- 
tery of  Louisville  arraigned  here  for  the  use  of  terms  which,  all  must  admit,  are 
far  less  reprehensible  than  those  employed  and  never  retracted,  according  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  and  belief,  by  the  Presbytery  of  Chillicothe. 

But,  I  find  still  stronger  language,  if  this  were  possible,  in  regard  to  the  action 
of  1845,  and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly.  It  is  extracted  from 
the  leading  article  of  the  Christian's  Monthly  Magazine,  Vol.  i.  No.  6,  Sept. 
1845,  and  edited  by  one  Thomas  E.  Thomas,  who  at  that  time  resided  in  Hamil- 
ton, Ohio.  If  he  did  not  write  it,  he  at  least  gave  it  his  hearty  appi'oval,  and  I 
trust  the  brethren  who  are  so  sensitive  about  the  dignity  of  the  Assembly  will 
listen  to  it:  "  That  homely  maxim — he  that  steals  will  lie — is  sound  Bible  the- 
ology. The  amount  of  it  is,  that  the  man  who  wilfully  violates  one  of  God's 
commands,  will  not  hesitate  to  defend  himself  by  the  violation  of  some  other 
command  ;  and  frequently  he  will  do  it  undisturbed  by  the  consciousness  that  he 
is  adding  sin  to  sin.  A  richer  document,  in  both  proof  and  illustration  of  this 
we  have  rarely  seen,  than  the  report  on  the  subject  of  slavery  adopted  by  the  last 
General  Assembly.  It  clearly  proves  the  declaration  of  the  advocates  of  uni- 
versal liberty  many  years  ago,  that  the  united  wisdom  of  the  highest  judicatory 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  cannot  defend  slaveholding  or  any  gross  violation 
of  God's  law,  without  uttering  nonsense,  or  falsehood,  or  heresy,  or  blasphemy. 
Is  it  true  that  the  highest  court  of  the  Pi-esbyterian  Church  stands  on  the  con- 
cession that  slaveholders  are  not  to  be  disciplined  ?  Our  object  in  this  inquiry  is 
not  to  convict  the  last  Assembly  of  a  breach  of  the  ninth  commandment.  But 
we  wish  to  expose  a  slander,  *  •  *  *  and  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
falsehood,  absurdity,  and  moral  filth,  always  and  necessarily  embodied  in  an 
apology  for  the  sin  of  slavery,  even  when  it  is  carefully  prepared  by  a  body  com- 
posed of  chosen  delegates  from  every  section  of  a  large  denomination."  "A 
little  stealing  makes  a  Presbyterian  a  thief — but  stealing  largely  makes  him  a 
saint." 

There,  Sir,  this  man  could  call  the  Assembly  of  1845  a  thief  and  a  liar; 
could  charge  it  with  uttering  nonsense,  falsehood,  heresy,  and  blasphemy; 
could  pronounce  its  action  full  of  absurdity  and  moral  filth;  and  as  his  re- 
ward, is  exalted  to  be  the  recognized  champion  and  leader  of  the  Assembly  of 
1866 :  while  the  Declaration  and  Testimony  party,  for  trying  by  a  firm  but  tem- 
perate course  to  bring  back  the  Church  to  her  forsaken  and  dishonored  Stand- 
ards, are  to  be  driven  from  the  visibje  fold  of  Christ. 

Whether  the  member  whose  name  is  associated  with  these  corroding 
reminiscences,  took  any  active  part  in  procuring  the  rejection  of  the 
Protest,  is  not  known.  No  one,  it  is  certain,  was  more  sensitive  to  the 
afifront  put  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Assembly,  by  the  Louisville  men  : 
nor  more  intolerant  in  demanding  their  instant  punishment.     There 
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were  not  many  lips  in  that  House,  that  could  have  uttered  the  following 
sentences  : 

I  come  to  consider  the  method  by  which  the  Assembly  shall  reach  the  ends 
of  justice.  It  is  indeed  a  summary  method  ;  yet  sometimes  short  roads  are  the 
best.  It  was  a  very  short  method  by  which  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts  were  put  out 
of  the  house,  when  God  moved  upon  the  sea;  a  very  summary  process  by  which 
the  lightning,  fire,  and  brimstone,  came  down  from  heaven  upon  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah;  and  if  you  thiuk  these  cases  too  far  fetched,  then  it  was  a  very  sum- 
mary process  by  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  Church  Court  in  Jerusalem,  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  were  sent  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  heaven,  to  answer  for  their 
crimes.     The  speediest  remedies  are  commonly  the  best. 

Did  ever  rebellion  attain  such  a  sublime  audacity  of  impudence  ?  Sir,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  this  Assembly  enjoys  the  high  privilege  of  forever  establish- 
ing the  fact  that  government  in  the  Church  means  something ;  that  it,  too,  is  an 
ordinance  of  Heaven ;  that  it'is  the  delegated  authority  of  Him  who  holds  in  his 
right  hand  the  red-hot  thunderbolts  of  hell. 

There  are  some  things  which  ought  not  to  be  done  at  all.  And  there 
are  some  things  which  some  men  ought  not  to  do,  even  though  it  be 
allowed  some  other  men  to  do  them.  The  horrible  language  just  quoted, 
was  used  in  support  of  the  Committee's  Report — of  which  the  orator 
was  reputed  to  be  the  chief  author.  High-minded  men,  on  comparing 
the  Report  itself  and  the  tone  of  its  chief  advocate,  with  the  extracts 
from  Dr.  Brookes'  speech,  will  be  apt  to  feel,  that  if  the  Declaration  and 
Testimony  men  had  laid  themselves  open  to  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  it 
should  have  been  drawn  up  by  some  other  hand  and  enforced  in  a  dif- 
ferent spirit.  Nor  will  they  readily  detect  what  the  philosophers  call 
the  "eternal  fitness  of  things,"  in  the  rejection  of  the  above  Protest  as 
"disrespectful,"  by  a  body  implicitly  deferring  to  a  "leadership"  like 
this. 

But  the  worst  is  not  yet  told.  Of  the  four  Protests  concerning  the 
Louisville  business,  all  covering  the  same  ground,  three  were  admitted 
to  record  without  demur.  {Minutes,  pp,  91,  100,  104.)  Of  these  three, 
two  were  received  on  the  last  evening  of  the  session,  one  before,  the 
other  immediately  after,  the  rejected  Protest.  The  reader  is  requested 
to  run  his  eye  again  over  the  foregoing  Protest,  and  then  to  note  the 
following  phrases  and  sentences  from  the  accepted  Protests.  Of  the 
proceedings  in  jthe  Louisville  case,  it  is  said  :  they  are  "  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary  :''^  "  a  judicial  condemnation  without  trial :''''  "an  un- 
ivarranted  and  alarming  usurpation  of  power :"  "forty  ministers  and 
eighty  elders  branded  as  slanderers  and  schismatics,  ivithout  trial  or 
jurisdiction:^^  "null  and  void,  and  prolific  of  strife  and  confusion :^' 
"the  Assembly  has  violated  the  fundamental  irrinciples  of  its  oivn 
organization,  and  vitiated  its  own  integrity :"  "a  manifest  usurpation, 
which,  if  admitted,  will  compAetely  revolutionize  our  Presbyterial  sys- 
tem, overthrow  our  ecclesiastical  liberty,  and  resolve  the  Assembly  into 
a  spiritual  despotism;^'  "measures,  cruel  and  unjust,  ivhich  xoill  bring 
upon  our  denomination  the  reproaches  of  the  world;  drive  through 
many  of  our  Churches  and  Presbyteries  the  ploughshare  of  division  : 
fearfully  distract  more  and  more  our  beloved  Zion;  and  in  every  way 
promote  schismatical  strifes  and  contentions.^^ 

Will  it  be  credited  that  all  this  is  copied  from  Protests  received  and 
recorded  by  the  Assembly?  and  that  the  most  pungent  of  these  censures 
occur  in  a  Protest  which  was  accepted  five  minutes  after  the  rejection 
of  that  copied   above  ?     A  cursory  examination  will  show  that,  as  a 
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whole,  the  proscribed  Protest  is  much  the  most  temperate  of  the  four. 
Why,  then,  was  it  "proscribed"?  The  only  reason  assigned  is,  that  it 
was  "not  respectful  in  language."  Then,  how  were  the  others  re- 
corded ? 

The  signers  of  that  paper  desire  always  to  manifest  a  becoming  respect 
for  the  Supreme  Judicatory  of  the  Church.  But  there  is  a  still  "  higher 
law"  than  this,  and  a  condition  precedent :  if  the  Assembly  wishes  to  be 
respected,  it  must  fespect  itself.  We  know  of  no  law  of  ethics  or  rehgion, 
which  bids  us  submit  in  silence  to  an  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  like  this. 
Rather,  our  duty  to  the  Church  demands  that  we  expose  and  protest 
against  it.  Justice  required  that  all  the  Protests  should  be  admitted  to 
record.  Consistency  required  that  if  the  one  of  mildest  tone  were  rejected, 
the  more  energetic  ones  should  share  its  fate.  Before  the  whole  Church, 
we  charge  this  Assembly  with  perpetrating  a  great  wrong.  The  allegation 
we  file  against  it,  is,  that  in  its  official  Minutes,  which  are  to  go  down  to 
our  children  and  successors,  it  has  imputed  to  us  the  indecorum  of  offering 
to  its  consideration  a  paper  so  "  disrespectful"  that  it  could  not  be  enter- 
tained ;  while  the  same  Minutes  contain  three  similar  papers,  as  to  which 
any  child  can  see,  that  if  the  rejected  paper  be  "disrespectful,"  the  others 
are  far  more  so  ;  but,  the  Assembly  itself  being  judge,  these  others  contain, 
even  in  their  strongest  epithets,  nothing  too  strong  to  be  covered  by  the 
sacred  right  of  Protest.  The  slender  apology,  that  the  obnoxious  paper 
"  was  brought  into  the  House  too  near  the  hour  of  the  final  adjournment  to 
admit  of  the  preparation  of  an  answer,"  is  confuted  by  the  untoward  fact, 
that  Mr.  Forman's  Protest  was  presented  and  accepted  after  the  other 
was  cast  out.  If  there  be  any  explanation  of  this  proceeding  which  will 
bring  it  within  the  scope  of  those  principles  of  truth  and  righteousness 
upon  which  every  Court  of  Jesus  Christ  is  presumed  to  act,  it  were  well 
to  produce  it.  Meanwhile,  we  have  no  misgivings  as  to  the  judgment 
which  upright  men  of  all  names  and  parties  will  pronounce  upon  the 
transaction  here  related.  There  are  things  which  no  tribunal,  civil  or 
upiritual,  can  do  with  impunity. 


III. 

Letter  of  the  Hon.  W.   B.  Kinkead. 

The  author  of  the  following  Letter  is  a  Ruling  Elder  in  one  of  our 
Churches  in  Kentucky,  an  eminent  Jurist,  and  a  citizen  held  in  universal 
esteem.  He  has  brought  all  the  resources  of  his  cultivated  judicial  mind 
to  the  discussion  of  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  this  con- 
troversy. Many  will  probalily  regard  this  as  one  of  the  ablest  argu- 
ments they  have  met  with,  against  the  popular  view  concerning  the 
jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  courts.  The  whole  Letter  will  command 
the  respectful  attention  of  all  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 

To  THE  Rev.  E.  F.  IIctmphktjv,  D.D. 
I  have  read  with  care  your  address  before  the  Louisville  Presbytery,  deliv- 
ered in  Louisville  on  the  12th  of  July,  1866.     I  have,  as  far  as  I  could,  divested 
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my  mind  of  all  prejudice  in  the  matters  presented  by  you,  and  have  attempted, 
with  fairness  and  candor,  to  weigh  all  the  facts  and  arguments,  in  the  sincere 
desire  to  find  out  where  the  truth  lay  in  this  great  controversy  which  so  agitates 
the  Church,  especially  in  Kentucky.  I  must  say  that  this  address,  however  able 
and  eloquent,  has  not  brought  conviction  nor  satisfaction  to  my  mind. 

It  may  be  viewed  as  presumption  in  a  layman  to  venture  any  views  or  opin- 
ions upon  matters  which  the  clergy  may  regard  as  peculiarly  in  their  province. 
I  readily  admit  that  such  subjects  are  too  high  for  me,  who  have  not  had  the 
training  nor  bestowed  on  them  the  reflection  to  prepare  one  for  such  a  discus- 
sion ;  r  shall  not,  therefore,  attempt  it.  But  I  may  venture  to  propound  the 
difficulties  which  have  not  been  removed  from  my  mind  by  this  address,  and  to 
work,  as  I  may  for  myself,  a  way  through  what  it  leaves  obscure  and  unsatisfac- 
tory, to  what  seem  to  me  to  be  the  true  principles  which  underlie  these  matters ; 
that  I  as  well  as  others  who  may  accept  my  views,  when  called  upon  to  act  in 
reference  to  them,  may  not  be  left  afloat  on  vague  and  indefinite  opinions,  but 
may  have  a  fixed  and  stable  foundation  upon  which  to  plant  ourselves. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  then,  to  undertake  a  review  of  your  address.  All  I  pro- 
pose is  to  give  my  views  upon  such  propositions  as  1  cannot  accept,  and  this 
I  do  with  great  deference  for  your  opinions,  though  my  mind  upon  the  reflec- 
tion I  have  bestowed  thereon  has  come  to  a  different  conclusion  from  yours. 
And  upon  other  matters  I  wish,  if  possible,  to  get  clear  and  distinct  responses 
to  certain  propositions  which  are  either  passed  over  or  stated  but  vaguely  in  your 
address. 

You  state  three  radical  principles.  The  first  all  accept:  "The  Church  and 
State  are  both  of  them  ordinances  of  God."  The  second  will  not  be  disputed. 
"  The  object  and  ends  of  the  Church  are  to  make  men  Christians  here  and  prepare 
them  for  heaven  hereafter.  It  is  a  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  Head.  We  should  ever  bear  in  mind  those  solemn  words  of  his,  '  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.'  His  saints  on  earth  and  in  heaven  constitute 
one  host  under  his  command. 

The  purposes  of  civil  government  are  wholly  different.  It  was  ordained  for 
men  in  a  state  of  civil  society,  and  looks  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  their 
reputation  and  their  property." 

As  to  the  third  ''  radical  principle,"  you  state  it  substantially  as  follows:  "Sub- 
jects which  are  purely  secular  in  their  nature  belong  exclusively  to  the  State, 
such  as  tariffs,  banks,  etc.,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Church  to  deter- 
mine them  ought  to  be  resisted;  so  also  subjects  which  are  purely  spiritual  be- 
long exclusively  to  the  Church,  such  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  Atone- 
ment," etc.  But  then  you  say,  "There  are  subjects  which  maybe  called  mixed, 
being  in  some  of  their  aspects  secular  and  in  other  aspects  religious."  "  Here," 
you  say,  "  the  rule  is  obvious.  In  mixed  oases,  all  those  aspects  which  are  sec- 
ular belong  to  the  State,  and  must  be  determined  by  a  civil  tribunal ;  all  those 
aspects  which  are  spiritual,  to  the  Church,  and  must  be  turned  over  to  the  eccle- 
siastical courts." 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  application  of  this  doctrine,  and  see  if  it  be  founded 
on  the  true  principle.  For  if  it  shall  be  found  that  the  Church  in  adopting  it 
transcended  her  province,  and  thus  went  beyond  the  teachings  of  Scripture  and 
the  Standards  of  the  Church,  then,  indeed,  it  was  a  grievous  error,  and  to  it  may 
possibly  be  traced  all  the  woes  which  now  afflict  her. 

You  say  of  the  late  rebellion,  "  It  was  a  mixed  case.  In  its  secular  aspects 
it  belonged  to  the  Government,"  etc.  But  you  say,  "The  rebellion  presented 
aspects  purely  moral  and  religious."  You  quote  the  scriptural  injunction,  so 
often  quoted,  so  full  of  wisdom,  but  in  my  opinion  so  often  misunderstood  : 
"  Obey  the  powers  that  be,  they  are  ordained  of  God."  "  Submit  to  lawful  and 
constitutional  authority."  And  then  you  lay  down  the  duty  of  Christians  not 
to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  magistrate,  but  to  aid  and  assist  him  in  his  high  office. 
You  contend  that  it  was  ia  this  moral  aspect  of  the  question,  the  Church  was 
called  upon  to  speak  out. 

Now,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  you  have  not  been  quite  broad  enough  with  this 
moral  aspect  of  political  questions,  in  applying  it  only  to  what  are  called  by  you 
mixed  cases,  such  as  rebellion,  etc.  I  would  ask,  is  there  not  a  moral  and  re- 
ligious aspect  in  every  political  matter  aflecting  the  good  order  of  society  or  the 
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property  or  happiness  of  men  in  a  civil  state  ?  "Will  not  a  Christian  man  be 
careful  in  forming  his  political  opinions  and  regulating  his  civil  conduct,  even 
touching  such  matters  as  tariffs,  etc.,  lest  by  his  wrongful  act  or  opinions,  wrong 
or  oppression  may  be  suffered  by  some  portion  of  the  community  ?  He  will  give 
his  aid  that  such  laws  may  be  made,  that  vice  shall  be  punished,  and  good  men 
made  safe  and  secure. 

Now,  I  would  ask,  is  not  every  man  morally  and  religiously  bound  to  be  care- 
ful that  no  improper  motives,  no  selfishness,  no  malice,  no  ambition,  shall  con- 
trol him  in  forming  his  judgment  and  taking  his  stand  on  such  questions  ?  And 
is  he  not  guilty  of  a  great  immorality  and  sin  before  God,  if  he,  from  corrupt 
or  improper  motives,  in  such  purely  civil  matters  adopts  wrong  principles  and 
aids  in  putting  them  into  practical  effect  ? 

Here  is  clearly  a  high,  moral,  and  religious  duty.  But  I  know  you  would  be 
shocked  to  see  the  Church  come  down  to  soil  her  garments  in  such  party  con- 
flicts as  arise  upon  such  questions  as  these.  Each  Christian  man  is  left,  under 
his  responsibility  to  God  and  his  country,  upon  his  own  conscience  to  choose  his 
part  and  act  for  himself.  If  from  improper  motives  he  chooses  and  acts  wrong, 
he  sins  against  God,  and  God  alone  will  judge  him. 

Nor  can  the  Church  undertake  to  decide  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  settle  the  question,  under  that  instrument,  of  the  right  of  a  State  to 
secede  from  the  Union.  This,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  great  political  heresy,  and 
he  who  attempts  to  put  it  into  practical  effect,  may  be  guilty  of  a  great  moral 
and  religious  wrong.  But  there  are  good  men  who  have  believed  the  doctrine. 
It  is  not  vouchsafed  the  Church  to  construe  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  settle  this  political  matter  between  us. 

Then  as  to  the  moral  aspect  of  this  mixed  question  of  the  rebellion :  Let  us 
for  a  moment  examine  the  principle  you  lay  down  and  see  where  it  will  lead  us. 
You  say:  "So  long  as  no  moral  questions  were  involved  in  the  contest,  the 
Church  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  the  moment  that  questions  of  right  and 
wrong — of  obedience  to  God — of  immutable  and  eternal  morality,  emerged  from 
the  crash  of  arms,  then  instantly  the  Church  was  called  to  speak  out."  You 
continue  :  "  Our  Church  considered  the  rebellion  wrong  in  point  of  morals,  a  sin 
against  God,  and  for  that  reason  it  took  jurisdiction  of  the  case  in  that  aspect 
of  it." 

Now  I,  too,  thought  the  rebellion  wrong.  All  who  know  me  know  how  strong 
and  fixed  were  my  convictions  on  this  subject.  But  I  cannot  believe  it  was  in 
the  province  of  the  Church,  as  a  body,  to  pronounce  whether  the  rebellion  was 
wrong  or  right. 

All  admit  that  rebellions  are  sometimes  right.  The  glorious  revolution  in 
England,  which  overthrew  the  bigoted  and  tyrannical  James,  and  established  for 
that  people  Constitutional  liberty  under  the  great  Prince  of  the  house  of  Nas- 
sau, was  surely  a  justifiable  rebellion ;  nor  will  any  one  now  deny  that  our  Revo- 
lutionary Fathers  were  justified  in  their  revolt  from  the  oppressions  of  the 
mother  country. 

In  the  revolution  of  1G88,  in  England,  Lord  Macaulay  tells  us  that  "the 
greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age  had  maintained  that  no  breach  of  law  or 
contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  rapacity,  or  licentiousness  on  the  part  of  the 
rightful  King,  could  justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him  by  force."  But  my 
learned  friend,  I  know,  does  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine  of  "  passive  obedi- 
ence." Had  he  lived  at  that  time,  he  would  have  been  ranged  on  the  side  of 
Baxter,  and  Howe,  and  Bunyan,  and  William  Kiffin ;  for  his  hcai-t  swells  within 
him.  as  he  refers  to  his  own  revolutionary  fathers  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
With  what  eloquent  and  glowing  language  does  he  exhibit  the  action  of  the 
Synod  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  on  the  Stamp  Act  in  1766,  and  how,  in 
1775,  the  Synod,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Witherspoon,  took  the  side  of 
the  country  against  the  King.  We  listen  as  to  the  stirring  sound  of  a  trumpet 
vibrating  upon  our  ears  the  names  of  Witherspoon,  and  Allison,  and  Tcnnent, 
and  Miller,  and  DufiBeld,  and  James  Waddell,  and  John  Blair  Smith,  all  of  whom 
by  words,  and  many  of  them  by  deeds,  took  their  part  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  their  country  was  then  involved. 

Thus  it  is  conceded  that  rebellion  is  sometimes  right.  Now  I  will  ask  yon,  who 
is  to  settle  the  question?     Is  the  Church  authorized  to  fix  the  precise  point  at 
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which  the  oppression  and  tyranny  of  her  government  are  so  great,  the  griev- 
ances so  oppressive,  that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  people  to  resort  to  the  ter- 
rible remedy  of  revolution  ?  Can  she  say,  "  the  grievances  are  not  yet  sufficient 
— you  must  submit"?  Then  again,  "the  grievances  are  now  sufficient — gird  on 
your  swords  and  lift  up  the  standard  of  revolt"? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Church,  as  a  court  of  Jesus  Christ,  can  settle  no  such 
question.  She  will  pronounce  the  general  scriptural  injunction  of  obedience  to 
the  powers  that  be ;  "  obey  the  laws  as  good  citizens."  But  she  has  no  warrant 
to  pronounce  when  the  time  arises  that  resistance  is  justifiable.  This,  each 
member  of  her  communion  must,  upon  his  own  responsibility  before  God,  determ- 
ine for  himself.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  attempting  to  lessen  the  guilt  of 
those  who.  without  all-sufficient  grounds,  rush  headlong  into  rebellion.  It  is  a 
fearful  thing;  and  upon  a  Christian  man  a  terrible  responsibility.  But  it  is  a 
question  the  Church  cannot  settle.     He  must  determine  it  for  himself. 

Thus  much  then  upon  this  general  proposition. 

It  was  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  great 
civil  war,  the  deliverances  of  the  courts  of  the  Churches  North  or  South,  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  sober  judgment  of  mankind.  But  now  is  the  time 
these  questions  should  be  properly  settled.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  many  of  our 
present  troubles  are  the  result  of  the  wrong  view  the  Assembly  took  on  these 
subjects.  What  strength  and  consideration  has  the  Episcopal  Church  acquired 
before  the  country  for  her  course  in  reference  to  these  matters?  And  what  a 
glorious  spectacle  should  we  have  had  in  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church, 
now  that  peace  blesses  the  land,  of  brethren  coming  from  the  North  and  from 
the  South,  embracing  each  other  in  cordial  affection  after  these  terrible  years  of 
separation,  had  the  General  Assembly  during  these  years  abstained  from  utter- 
ing her  voice  upon  these  most  agitating  questions  ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  charity 
in  all  her  deliverances,  drawn  together  the  hearts  of  her  people  throughout  this 
broad  land,  by  sending  words  of  kindness  and  of  love,  teaching  all  her  children 
that  they  were  bound  to  each  other  by  a  higher  and  holier  tie  than  that  which 
unites  men  in  a  civil  state :  and  that  though  severed  for  a  season  by  causes  be- 
yond their  control,  their  hearts  should  be  linked  and  united  together  as  by  a 
golden  chain,  vibrating  from  heart  to  heart,  and  reaching  up  to  the  throne  of 
Jehovah. 

It  is  clear,  honvever,  to  me,  that  it  is  not  upon  such  questions  as  these  that  the 
Church  should  divide;  nor  even  upon  the  orders  and  deliverances  of  1865.  The 
Synod  of  Kentucky  has  pronounced  some  of  them  to  be,  in  its  judgment,  un- 
scriptural  and  unconstitutional.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
Assembly  have  not  only  expressed  their  purpose  to  disregard  those  acts,  but 
have  actually  refused  to  obey  them.  Now,  I  ask  you,  is  not  this  clearly  rebel- 
lion against  the  Assembly?  Is  it  not  defiance  on  the  part  of  these  brethren 
against  its  authority?  Is  it  not,  in  short,  nullification  itself?  In  the  language 
quoted  by  yourself,  "  who  made  these  men  a  judge  or  divider  over  the  Assembly  ?" 

But  the  Assembly  seems  to  pass  over  this  disobedience  slightly,  while  it  utters 
fearful  thunders  against  those  who  shall  disobey  them  in  the  matter  of  its  action 
at  St.  Louis,  in  reference  to  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony.  I 
was  not  in  the  Assembly  at  St.  Louis.  I  will  not  then  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
.  influences  which  pi'ompted  that  august  body  to  the  course  they  adopted  in  refer- 
ence to  the  signers  of  that  paper. 

Upon  these  questions  of  Church  government  I  form  my  opinions  with  much 
hesitancy — and  while  I  have  strong  convictions,  I  would  gladly  hear  you,  and  if 
I  am  wrong,  be  put  right  by  you.     Your  speech  docs  not  satisfy  me. 

Tell  me  if  in  your  judgment  the  Assembly  has  the  constitutional  power  to 
cite  these  men  before  them  for  trial  as  an  original  case  ?  Is  not  the  Assembly's 
power  in  such  cases  altogether  revisory  ?  Your  speech  might  indicate  that  in 
your  judgment  the  Assembly  had  original  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  Can  this 
be  your  opinion  ?  Ought  not,  must  not  the  charges  against  these  men  be  tried 
first  in  the  Presbytery,  and  then  go  up  to  the  higher  courts  by  appeal  ?  I  can 
make  nothing  else  out  of  our  Book.  I  need  not  cite  the  page — you  are  familiar 
with  it.  Tell  me  how  you  construe  it  ?  It  seems  to  rae  it  would  not  be  more 
extraordinary  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Kentucky  to  assume  original  juris- 
diction and  try  a  man  for  murder. 
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If  I  am  right  ia  this,  then  the  act  citing  these  men  being  unconstitutional,  is 
absolutely  null  and  void,  for  you  know  an  unconstitutional  act  is  of  no  binding 
force.     It  is  no  act  at  all. 

But  you  may  tell  me  that  though  you  and  I  may  regard  it  as  unconstitutional, 
still  we  are  not  to  judge  upon  an  act  of  the  Assembly.  Suppose  a  Presbytery 
believe  it  unconstitutional,  and  hence  not  binding,  are  they  to  execute  it  in  a 
matter  against  their  conscience?  What  would  be  their  duty  in  such  a  case? 
Take  for  instance  the  Transylvania  Presbytery.  Suppose  Brother  Barnes,  a 
signer  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  asks  for  a  seat  in  that  Presbytery. 
He  is,  on  all  hands,  considered  a  man  of  unexceptionable  character,  lovely,  and 
amiable.  The  act  citing  him  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  for  trial,  you  con- 
scientiously believe  to  be  unconstitutional,  null,  and  void.  That  act  directs  you, 
on  pain  of  the  dissolution  of  your  Presbytery,  not  to  admit  him  to  a  seat.  He 
has  never  been  tried,  and  the  citation  is  unconstitutional  in  your  judgment.  In 
your  judgment  he  has  done  nothing  to  call  for  such  harsh  usage.  What  should 
a  Presbyter  believing  these  things  do  ?  You  answer,  still  obey  the  Assembly.. 
That  I  may  have  more  light  in  this  great  strait,  I  ask  you  what  this  means  (see 
Confession  of  Faith,  page  113),  "  God  alone  is  Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath 
left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men,  which  are  in  anything 
contrary  to  his  word,  or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship,  so  that  to  be- 
lieve such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such  commands  out  of  conscience,  is  to  destroy 
true  liberty  of  conscience;  and  the  requiring  an  implicit  faith  and  an  absolute 
and  blind  obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also." 
Ought  not  the  same  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  allowed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Church  as  of  the  word  of  God  ?  I  ask  you,  in  view  of  all 
this,  what  ought  Presbyters  to  do  upon  the  application  of  such  a  brother 
to  a  seat  in  their  Presbytery  ? 

Again  I  ask  you  if,  in  your  judgment,  the  attempt  of  the  Assembly  to  make 
the  act  execute  itself  can  possibly  be  efficacious  ?  It  seems  to  me,  as  well  might 
the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  attempt  to  pass  a  law  that  he  who  committed  mur- 
der should  forfeit  all  his  estate,  and  direct  the  sheriff,  upon  the  killing,  to  take 
possession  of  his  property,  and  he  should  proceed  to  do  it  before  a  court  and 
jury  had  passed  upon  the  case  to  determine  if  indeed  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted. Must  there  then  not  be  a  judgment  pronounced  upon  the  act  of  the 
Presbytery,  before  a  dissolution  is  effected  ?  • 

And  now,  my  dear  Sir,  I  have  sought  for  light  to  guide  me  in  the  way  of  duty 
in  the  trying  ordeal  through  which  the  Assembly  is  forcing  the  Church  in  Ken- 
tucky to  pass.  From  the  high  personal  regard  I  entertain  for  you,  and  my  esti- 
mate of  your  ability  and  attainments,  I  shall  always  give  to  your  opinions  great 
consideration.  Unused  as  I  am  to  such  investigations,  I  propound  none  of 
these  views  with  a  dogmatic  confidence,  and  shall  surely  renounce  them  when  I 
find  they  are  wrong. 

W.  B.  KiNKEAD. 
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Prefatory  Note. 


It  seems  proper  for  me  to  say,  that  the  request  for  the 
publication  of  this  sermon  has  come  to  me  from  gentlemen 
differing  toto  coelo  in  their  political  sentiments.  The  grateful 
significance  of  this,  is,  that  there  is  a  broad,  common  ground 
upon  which  good  men  of  all  parties  can  meet,  and  concert 
measures  for  the  relief  of  our  distracted  country. 

H.  A.  B. 


Sermon. 


One  thing  is  needful. —  Luke,  x.  42. 

It  is  a  grateful  service  to  which  this  Anniversary 
invites  us.  Our  Day  of  Thanksgiving  has,  happily, 
become  a  National  Festival,  The  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Chief  Magistrates  of  the  sev- 
eral Commonwealths,  responding  to  the  Christian 
feeling  of  the  country,  propose  a  common  tribute  of 
praise  to  God  in  acknowledgment  of  our  common 
mercies.  Great  cause  for  thankfulness  we  have  in 
that  our  fratricidal  war  has  given  place  to  peace;  in 
our  ample  harvests;  in  the  continued  enjoyment  of 
our  religious  privileges;  in  all  that  has  been  done 
during  the  past  twelve-month  for  the  material  com- 
fort or  moral  improvement  of  any  portion  of  our 
people;  and  for  our  amicable  relations  with  foreign 
nations.  To  enumerate  the  blessings  which  the  year 
has  brought  us  as  individuals  and  families,  and  as  a 
Church  of  Christ,  would  more  than  consume  the  hour 
devoted  to  this  service.  Let  us  gratefully  recognize 
the  bounty  of  our  Father  in  heaven.  Let  us  "praise 
the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonderful 
works  to  the  children  of  men."  "He  hath  not  dealt 
with  us  after  our  sins;  nor  rewarded  us  according  to 
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our  iniquities."  But  "as  far  as  the  East  is  from  the 
West,  so  far  hath  He  removed  our  transgressions  from 
us."  "Praise  ye  the  Lord.  0  give  thanks  unto  the 
Lord,  for  He  is  good;  for  His  mercy  endureth  for- 
ever." 

While  on  every  side  we  find  motives  to  thankful- 
ness, we  have  a  deep  stake  in  the  inquiry — How  may 
we  so  improve  our  blessings  as  to  insure  a  continu- 
ance of  them?  That  we  have  not  profited  by  them 
as  we  might;  that  we  may  possibly  forfeit  them  in 
the  future;  are  points  upon  which  there  can  be  no 
diversity  of  opinion  here.  The  goodness  of  God  to 
us  as  a  nation,  words  were  poor  to  express.  And 
yet  the  condition  of  our  land  is  far  from  being  an- 
swerable to  the  munificence  of  the  Divine  bounty.  If 
we  do  no  better  in  the  future  than  we  have  in  the 
past,  our  Days  of  Thanksgiving  will  be  apt  to  come 
to  us  shadowed  with  actual  or  impending  judgments. 
This  need  not  be.  It  should  not  be.  The  remedy  is, 
by  God's  mercy,  in  our  own  hands.  "One  thing  is 
NEEDFUL."  We  take  the  friendly  caution  of  our  Sa- 
viour to  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  and  apply  it  to  our 
national  affairs.  The  "one  thing  needful"  to  every 
child  of  man,  is  a  personal  interest  in  the  Mediatorial 
work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  "one  thing 
needful"  to  our  country,  is  A  reformed  and  revived 
Christianity.  The  bare  statement  of  the  thesis  indi- 
cates its  paramount  importance.  I  shall  offer  no 
apology  for  talking  with  you  in  a  familiar  way  this 
morning,  about  our  country's  great  and  only  need. 

A  single  word  in  the  proposition  just  enunciated 
may  awaken  curiosity.     "A  ''reformed'  Christianity," 
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— why  use  this  phrase  when  a  "revived"  Christianity 
covers  the  ground  ?  The  question  deserves  an  an- 
swer. And  the  answer  Avill  serve  as  part  and  parcel 
of  our  exposition  of  the  country's  great  need.  For 
in  the  term  "country"  is  comprised  the  totality  of  our 
interests — our  social  life,  our  literary  institutions,  our 
politics — as  well  wdiat  pertains  to  the  Church,  as  what 
pertains  to  the  State.  And  it  is  especially  of  the 
Church  we  mean  to  affirm  that  it  needs  a  "reformed" 
Christianity.  It  were  quite  to  the  purpose  to  argue 
this  point,  and  you  will  doubtless  expect  me  to  argue 
it,  upon  the  basis  of  fiicts  which  have  elicited  large 
discussion  concerning  the  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  pulpit,  and  of  ecclesiastical  Courts  and  Con- 
ventions, with  questions  of  party-politics.  That  our 
Christianity  has  suffered  almost  irreparably  from  this 
source,  and  greatly  needs  to  be  "  reformed,"  must  be 
apparent  to  every  one  capable  of  reviewing  calmly 
the  events  of  the  last  fifteen,  and  especially  of  the  last 
seven,  years.  But  it  is  quite  another  aspect  of  the 
subject  wdiich  I  design  to  bring  before  you  to-day. 

The  grand  religious  movement  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  known  in  history  as  "  the  Reformation." 
The  Church  had  been  for  ages  deteriorating  in  every 
attribute  of  a  Divine  Institution.  The  primitive 
faith  which  it  received  from  its  Lord,  had  been  mu- 
tilated and  covered  up  hy  the  rubbish  of  human  tra- 
ditions. Its  simple  worship  was  transformed  into 
a  gorgeous  ritual.  Preaching,  in  its  legitimate  im- 
port, had  gone  into  utter  desuetude.  And  the  eccle- 
siastical orders  were  given  up  to  frightful  immorali- 
ties.    Through  the  instrumentality  of  Luther  and  his 
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associates,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Church  was, 
in  a  measure,  purged  of  these  abuses,  and  brought 
back  to  its  ancient  faith  and  discipHne.  The  Reform- 
ation was  in  some  countries  tolerably  thorough ;  in 
others  very  imperfect.  In  England,  arrested  midway 
by  the  imperious  will  first  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  then 
of  Elizabeth,  there  was  enough  of  the  old  leaven  left 
to  vex  and  grieve  the  hearts  of  the  faithful  Bishops  of 
that  day,  and  to  work  untold  mischief  since.  Of  late 
years  this  leaven  has  increased  in  virulence.  It  has 
carried  several  hundred  of  the  Established  clergy  back 
into  the  fold  of  Rome,  and  is  now  impressing  upon 
the  entire  structure  an  appreciable  gravitation  toward 
that  centre.  Again  the  English  people  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  spectacle  of  undisguised  Roman- 
ism flaunting  itself  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  National 
Church.  Kindred  symptoms  are  revealing  themselves 
(as  yet  only  here  and  there)  on  this  side  of  the  water 
— and  not  confined  to  the  communion  which  derives 
its  organic  being  from  the  Church  of  England.  The 
fatal  taint  has  spread,  or  is  spreading,  through  most 
of  the  branches  of  the  Church,  our  own  included.  Its 
tokens  are  manifold.  But  there  is  one  so  pre-eminent 
as  to  deserve  specific  mention. 

The  present  is  a  musical  age — more  so,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  since  the  Advent.  Music,  then,  has 
become  the  lever  by  which  it  is  essayed  to  enervate 
and  despoil  the  Church.  Heaven  itself  is  full  of 
music.  Music,  therefore,  must  needs  be  an  innocent 
and  rational  amusement.  And  so  thousands  of  good 
Christians  deem  it  quite  proper  to  go  anywhere — no 
matter  with  what  surroundings — where  they  can  hear 
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"good  music."  This  is  one  device,  but  not  the  chief 
one. 

If  there  be  anything  which  the  devil  may  be  pre- 
sumed both  to  hate  and  fear,  it  is  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  For  this  is  the  choice  means  the  Saviour  put 
into  the  hands  of  his  disciples,  for  thwarting  him  and 
all  his  works.  The  early  Christians  understood  this. 
Chrysostom,  Basil,  Gregory  Nyssen,  Augustine,  and 
others,  bear  testimony  to  the  prominence  which  was 
given  to  preacliing  in  their  churches.  Besides  two 
sermons  on  Sundays,  they  sometimes  had  preaching 
every  day;  and  in  some  cases,  two  or  three  sermons 
at  one  session.  Their  ministers  did  not  weary  of 
preaching,  nor  the  people  of  hearing.  If  a  precedent 
is  wanted  for  disparaging  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel, 
and  thrusting  it  into  a  corner  of  the  service  or  a  mere 
parenthesis,  it  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  the 
primitive  Church.  The  whole  voice  of  ecclesiastical 
antiquity  is  against  it. 

Nor  is  their  testimony  less  significant  in  respect  to 
singing.  This  comprised  both  inspired  and  uninspired 
Hymns.  And  in  the  service,  "the  whole  congrega- 
tion bore  a  part,  joining  all  together  in  a  common 
celebration  of  the  praises  of  God."'''  Very  early,  how- 
ever, did  mischief  begin  to  come  in  at  this  door. 
Both  Jerome  and  Chrysostom  complain  of  "  the  light- 
ness which  some  used  in  singing,  who  took  their 
measures  from  the  mean  and  practice  of  the  theatres, 
introducing  from  thence  the  corruption  and  effeminacy 
of  secular  music  into  the  grave  and  solemn  devotions 

*  Cave. 
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of  the  Church."  "Let  young  men  hear  this.  Let 
those  hear  it  who  have  the  office  of  singing  in  the 
Church,  that  they  sing  not  with  their  voice  but  with 
their  heart  to  the  Lord;  not  like  tragedians — singing 
after  the  fashion  of  the  theatre  in  the  Church."  Li 
similar  terms  the  Fathers  complain,  that  "  the  music 
of  the  words  and  the  sweetness  of  the  composure,  were 
more  regarded  than  the  sense  and  meaning  of  them," 
and  that  the  aim  was  "rather  to  please  the  ear  than 
to  raise  the  affections  of  the  soul."* 

Thus  early  was  music  brought  into  play  as  a  me'ans 
of  perverting  and  debasing  public  worship.  With  one 
voice  the  Fathers  resisted  its  abuses,  and  strove  to 
preserve  its  purity,  and  to  keep  it  in  its  place.  In  the 
end,  however,  they  were  foiled.  Music  encroached 
more  and  more  upon  the  customary  ritual;  until  at 
length  the  choir  overpowered  the  pulpit.  For  several 
centuries  preaching  was  practically  suspended.  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture  allied  themselves  with  their  sister 
art.  Vast  cathedrals,  alien  from  the  whole  genius  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  suitable  only  for  pompous 
shows,  took  the  place  of  the  humble  sanctuaries  of 
the  early  believers.  The  Church  by  degrees  ex- 
changed its  spiritual  character,  for  the  functions  and 
trappings  of  a  civil  state.  Christianity  became  a 
mere  political  institute;  and  worship  a  sacrilegious 
ceremonial  in  which  God's  altars  were  used  to  offer 
incense  to  human  pride  and  ambition. 

The  cycles  of  history  return  upon  themselves.  It 
is  not  probable  that  those  who  are  most  concerned 

*  Bingham's  Antiquities,  Boole  xiv.  sec.  17-1 'J. 
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will  care  to  look  into  this  mirror,  or  that  the  lesson, 
if  seen,  will  be  heeded.    But  there  the  lesson  is.    The 
process  which  wrought  such  irreparable  evil  in  the 
early  Church,  is  repeating  itself  in  our  day.     Music  is 
again  the  chosen  implement  for  sapping  the  walls  of 
Zion  and  defacing  its  beauty.     People  used  to  go  to 
Church  to  worship  God.     This  seems,  on  the  whole, 
to  be   the  Scriptural  idea  of  going  to  Church.     But 
they  are  now  invited  to   the   Sanctuary  to  enjoy  a 
musical  treat;  in  many  cases  to  witness  a  melo-dra- 
mafic  "performance^ — a  sort  of  Sunday  Opera,  mollified, 
indeed,  but  in  full  keeping  with  the  Opera  of  the  other 
six  days.     As  yet  these  are,  with  us,  exceptional  in- 
stances.   But  any  Church  may  grow  to  them  in  time. 
Already  it  has  come  to  be  recognized  in  very  numer- 
ous congregations,  and  confined  to  no  one  sect,  as  an 
indispensable  means  of  what  is  called   "success,"  to 
provide  the  most  artistic  and  elaborate  music.  Churches 
are  not  ashamed  to  compete  with  each  other,  in  hold- 
ing out  inducements  of   this  sort  to  allure  visitors. 
Multitudes  of  young  people,  forsaking  the  pews  where 
they  belong,  are  flitting  about  from  Church  to  Church 
"to  hear  the  music."     This  is  the  acknowledged  mo- 
tive.    They  have  too  much  candor  to  pretend   that 
they  go  to  join  in  the  prayers  and  praises  of  the  Sanc- 
tuary, or  to  hear  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.     They 
go  simply  to  be  regaled  with  fine  singing.     This  is  the 
end  they  aim  at;  and  this  the  burden  of  their  report 
when  the  service  is  over.    The  preaching  is  nothing — 
the  less  of  it  (in  their  esteem)  the  better. 

Now  am  I  declaiming  against  the  culture  of  music? 
No.    Am  I  proscribing  musical  exhibitions?    No:  not 

1* 
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in  their  legitimate  place  and  character.  Am  I  dispar- 
aging the  value  of  good  singing  in  the  house  of  God? 
Not  at  all.  There  must  be  a  certain  harmony  between 
the  refinement  and  taste  of  a  congregation,  and  their 
service  of  song,  or  it  will  mar  the  comfort  and  edifica- 
tion of  their  worship.  But  this  is  not  to  justify  or 
extenuate  the  arrogant  and  pernicious  substitution  of 
cunning  music  and  its  kindred  devices,  for  the  author- 
ized exercises  of  the  Lord's  house.  To  intimate  that 
the  practices  reprobated  may  be  telling  upon  the 
whole  cast  of  our  religion,  and  replacing  the  sub- 
stance with  the  shadow,  might  provoke  a  smile.  But 
your  incredulity  may  have  its  solution.  People 
standing  upon  a  drifting  field  of  ice,  miles  in  diam- 
eter, are  not  cognizant  of  its  motion.  Our  Christian- 
ity has  been  so  long  and  so  widely  drifting  from  its 
ancient  moorings,  that  we  have,  possibly,  lost  sight  of 
all  the  land-marks.  A  single  observation  will  suffice 
to  correct  your  reckoning.  Bring  the  Christianity 
now  growing  so  popular  in  our  cities,  to  the  test  of 
the  law  and  the  testimony.  See  whether  it  be  the 
religion  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  See  whether  its 
worship  and  its  spirit  be  the  spirit  and  worship  of  the 
early  Church.  If  this  inquiry  be  conducted  wdth 
candor,  you  will  be  shut  up  to  the  conclusion,  that  a 
change  is  stealing  over  our  Christianity,  which  seri- 
ously threatens  its  vitality.  The  passion  for  ornate 
music  is  doing  for  the  Church,  what  the  most  subtle 
of  the  mineral  poisons  does  for  the  body.  The  first 
effect  of  arsenic,  in  minute  potions,  is  to  beautify  the 
complexion.  Persevered  in,  the  result  is  asphyxia 
and  death.    Men  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Church  as 
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Christ  made  it  and  pronounced  it,  "very  good."  They 
must  refine  upon  His  model,  and  array  it  in  other 
vestments,  and  make  it  attractive  to  the  senses,  and 
adjust  it  to  a  "cultivated"  generation.  And  they  are 
too  busy  in  embellishing  its  exterior,  to  note  that 
their  manipuLations  are  poisoning  the  blood,  and 
weakening  the  pulse,  and  extinguishing  its  very  life. 
This,  too,  with  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  treatment 
before  their  eyes.  It  is  the  common  vice  of  empirics 
that  they  never  learn  anything.  If  it  were  other- 
wise, these  people  would  see  that  they  have  only 
taken  up  a  system  of  practice  which  has  been  in 
vogue  for  ages  in  the  Oriental  Churches  and  the 
Church  of  Rome.  Those  Churches  offer  them  satisfac- 
tory exhibitions  of  a  mere  spectacular  Christianity. 
The  methods  they  have  adopted,  if  persisted  in, 
would  in  time  assimilate  any  Protestant  Church  to 
these  Hierarchies.  And  if  they  cannot  or  will  not 
see  it,  the  Christians  of  these  communions  ought  to 
see  it,  and  put  a  stop  to  this  pestilent  tampering  with 
sacred  things. 

If  you  cannot  endure  the  simplicity  of  the  New 
Testament  ceremonial;  if  the  central  place  assigned 
by  Christ  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  offend  you; 
if  the  house  of  God  be  in  your  esteem  a  mere  music- 
hall  or  theatre;  and  the  only  worship  you  crave,  be 
an  oratorio  or  a  drama;  why  insist  upon  fashioning 
Protestant  Churches  to  this  style  of  devotion?  If  the 
scheme  be  so  captivating  in  the  bud,  the  full  bloom 
must  be  still  better.  Why  not  go  at  once  to  some 
Romish  Church,  where  you  will  be  certain  to  find  all 
you  are  yearning  for,  without  the  toil,  and  the  delay, 
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and  the  unseemliness  of  attempting  to  effect  this 
transformation  in  Churches  estabUshed  to  protest 
against  a  sensuous  religion? 

Here,  then,  is  the  answer  to  the  inquiry,  why  we 
speak  to-day  of  a  '•^reformed  Christianity"  as  the 
necessity  of  the  times.  The  glory  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  its  spirituality.  Herein  it  is  the  poles 
away  from  any  and  all  of  the  false  religions.  Its 
beauty  and  strength  lie  in  its  holiness.  Its  rites  and 
ordinances  are  but  the  graceful  setting  for  those  sub- 
lime truths  through  which  we  behold  the  King  in 
His  glory.  As  you  enlarge  the  frames,  you  exclude 
the  light,  and  obscure  the  throne  and  Him  who  sits 
upon  it.  In  other  words,  the  whole  moral  power  of 
the  Church  lies  in  its  conformity  to  its  Lord  and 
its  spiritual  communion  with  Him.  This  destroyed, 
it  not  only  becomes  impotent  to  all  the  beneficent 
ends  it  was  designed  to  accomplish,  but  its  mighty 
enginery  is  thenceforward  turned  to  augment  and 
accelerate  the  multitudinous  evil  forces  which  are 
hurrying  men  to  destruction. 

In  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a  reformed  and 
REVIVED  Christianity,  it  seemed  natural  to  begin  with 
the  Church,  since  it  is  through  the  Church  such  a 
Christianity  must  operate  upon  the  country.  Let  us 
now  advert  briefly  to  a  few  other  particulars  in  which 
this  may  be  insisted  upon  as  our  country's  greatest 
need.  The  field  is  quite  too  broad  to  admit  of  more 
than  a  passing  glance  at  two  or  three  leading  points. 

Can  a  nation  govern  itself?  This  is  the  experi- 
ment we  are  trying,  and  have  been  trying  for  eighty 
years.      We   have   been  fond  of   telling   the   world 
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of  our  success.  We  have  somewhat  ostentatiously 
invited  other  nations  to  come  and  see  for  them- 
selves. They  have  pertinaciously  contended  that 
the  problem  had  not  been  fully  worked  out.  And 
at  length  our  pride  has  been  forced  to  concede  that 
they  were  right.  The  experiment  is  still  in  progress 
— with  the  prospect,  however,  of  being  definitely  set- 
tled, for  or  against,  within  the  coming  ten  years. 

One  thing  is  apparent:  no  wa;**  can  "govern  him- 
self" without  the  aid  of  true  religion.  This  will  be 
accepted  as  an  axiom :  to  argue  it  before  a  Chris- 
tian audience  were  a  waste  of  words.  But  a  nation 
is  simply  an  aggregate  of  individuals.  The  self- 
government  which  transcends  the  capacity  of  the 
units,  must  be  equally  impracticable  to  the  organized 
body.  No  nation,  then,  can  govern  itself  wisely  and 
well  without  the  help  of  Christianity.  This  is  obvi- 
ously true  on  the  general  principle  that  nations  are  as 
absolutely  dependent  upon  God  as  individuals — that 
He  disposes  of  them  as  He  sees  fit,  setting  up  and  de- 
throning princes,  and  creating  and  destrojing  consti- 
tutions, according  to  His  good  pleasure.  Witness  the 
history  of  the  great  prophetic  Monarchies,  with  the 
recorded  exposition  of  the  Divine  agency  in  their  rise, 
progress,  and  overthrow.  All  history  attests  that 
"  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and 
giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will."  And  it  were  pre- 
sumption in  any  nation  to  count  upon  His  favor, 
while  contesting  His  supremacy  and  spurning  His 
laws. 

But  we  need  not  rest  the  case  here.  We  have  only 
to  look  over  our  country  to  perceive  that  a  pure  and 
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resolute  Christianity  is  the  "one  thing  needful"  to  our 
politics. 

The  existing  condition  of  things  is  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. If  one  may  judge  from  the  public  prints, 
it  satisfies  nobody — not  only  no  political  party,  but 
no  individual  of  any  party.  At  the  end  of  two  and 
a  half  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  anomaly 
is  presented  of  a  state  of  affairs  which  fails  to  com- 
mand cordial  approval  in  any  quarter.  With  the 
most  diverse  aims  and  plans,  all  are  hoping  and 
striving  for  something  better.  What  is  this  but  a 
universal  admission,  that  up  to  this  period  the  pro- 
blems evolved  out  of  our  bloody  conflict  have  out- 
matched our  wisdom?  The  solution  of  these  questions 
has  engrossed  the  sagacity,  the  experience,  and  the 
patriotism  of  the  nation.  Is  there  not  room  for  the 
suggestion  that  one  thing  more  is  needful,  and  that  we 
have  failed  to  recognize  it  as  we  ought  ?  Our  urgent 
want  is  the  Pillar  of  cloud  and  of  fire — the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Presence,  to  lead  the  way  and  guide  our 
statesmen  through  this  labyrinth.  Were  the  nation 
properly  imbued  with  the  influence  of  true  religion, 
such  united  and  importunate  prayers  would  go  up  to 
the  Mercy-seat,  as  would  insure  for  us  this  and  every 
other  essential  blessing.  Herein  is  a  reformed  and 
revived  Ghristianitij,  the  "one  thing  needful"  to  us  in 
our  politics. 

This,  however,  is  a  very  meagre  statement  of  the 
case.  The  fact  which  glares  upon  every  eye  is,  that 
the  temper  in  which  our  vexed  problems  are  discussed, 
is  of  no  wholesome  augury  to  the  country.  One  need 
not  be  alarmed  at  a  little  undue  warmth  in  political 
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contests :  this  is  common  under  all  free  governments. 
But  with  us  these  controversies  are  envenomed,  first, 
by  the  recollections  of  the  war ;  secondly,  by  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  interests  at  stake;  and  tldrdly,  by  the 
admixture  of  an  element  which  has  for  the  past  thirty 
or  forty  years  kept  the  country  in  more  or  less  of  a 
ferment.  To  restrain  the  excitement  incident  to  this 
condition  of  things,  and  give  full  scope  to  the  better 
instincts  of  the  people,  seems  the  proper  function  of 
our  holy  religion ;  and  no  other  agency  is  equal  to  the 
task.  It  were  ground  for  humiliation  to  suppose  that 
the  violence  which  characterizes  a  portion  of  the  daily 
press,  and  the  acrimony  of  our  legislative  debates, 
faithfully  reflect  the  general  feeling  of  the  nation. 
Underlying  these  fierce  surface-convulsions  there  must 
be  a  vast  amount  of  practical  wisdom,  of  instructed 
patriotism,  of  well-poised  moderation,  wdiicli  have  failed 
to  make  themselves  properly  felt  in  the  current  agita- 
tions. When  Rome  was  in  a  turmoil,  Cincinnatus  was 
at  his  plough.  Most  of  our  Cincinnati  are  at  their 
ploughs.  Peradventure  in  our  case,  as  in  that  of  Rome, 
some  crisis  may  come  in  which  the  sense  of  public 
danger,  overpowering  all  personal  and  party  senti- 
ments, may  compel  the  nation  to  summon  them  from 
their  retirement,  and  commit  its  affairs  to  their  control. 
To  this  desirable  result  nothing  could  conduce  more 
powerfully  than  the  revival  of  a  genuine  religious 
influence  throughout  the  country.  It  is  the  genius  of 
Christianity  to  array  itself  against  all  injustice  and 
all  wrong;  against  faction,  lawless  ambition,  malevo- 
lence, and  falsehood.  It  is  eminently  the  guardian 
of  private  rights,  and  the  friend  of  public  order.     Al- 
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lowed  its  legitimate  sway,  it  would  insist  upon  intel- 
ligence and  rectitude  as  prime  qualifications  for  the 
magistracy,  of  whatever  grade,  and  infuse  into  our 
politics  the  candor,  the  moderation,  and  the  compre- 
hensive love  of  country  (of  the  whole  country),  which 
are  so  urgently  needed. 

■f  No  one  can  imagine  that  even  in  this  contingency 
— with  the  Christianity  of  the  land  rising  to  a  higher 
level  and  sending  out  its  myriads  of  life-giving  rivu- 
lets into  the  broad  wilderness  of  our  politics — there 
would  be  any  amalgamation  of  parties,  or  any  truce 
to  vehement  conflict  of  opinion.  Such  a  Utopia  be- 
longs only  to  the  land  of  dreams.  But  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  would  be  handled  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent spirit.  If  there  are  factitious  obstacles  devised 
purely  to  thwart  any  rational  settlement  of  our  troubles, 
they  would  be  thrust  aside.  And  people  would  begin 
to  sleep  more  quietly  under  the  expectation  that  the 
country  might  be  at  rest  and  its  complex  machinery 
once  more  in  working  order,  at  no  very  distant 
period. 

I  have  referred  to  the  question  of  the  freedmen.  It 
is  not  foreign  from  the  province  of  the  pulpit  to  affirm 
that  the  aid  of  Christianity  must  be  invoked  if  we 
would  see  this  abstruse  problem  carried  to  a  satisfac- 
tory solution,  either  in  its  civil  or  its  spiritual  aspects. 
The  Providence  of  God  has  cast  these  three  millions 
of  Africans  upon  our  hands,  and  ivhat  is  to  he  done 
with  tliem?  By  what  methods  are  they  to  be  re- 
strained, employed,  educated,  and  elevated? 

The  corresponding  problem  with  which  the  British 
Parliament  had  to  deal,  on  abolishing  slavery  in  Ja- 
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maica,  was  very  simple  as  compared  with  tlie  question 
devolved  upon  us:  for  the  Africans  were  fewer  in 
number  and  three  thousand  miles  away  from  England. 
Here  they  are  mixed  up  with  our  white  population, 
and  nothing  can  be  done  for  the  one  race  which  will 
not  equally  affect  the  other.  In  the  example  prece- 
dent, the  legislation  of  Great  Britain  has  proved  a 
disastrous  failure.  Notwithstanding  the  favorable  con- 
ditions under  which  her  authority  was  put  forth  and 
the  acclamation  with  which  the  act  was  hailed  by 
the  civilized  world,  it  is  no  longer  denied  by  any  com- 
petent witness,  that  the  experiment  has  proved  utterly 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  the  recorded  testimony,  not  of 
planters  and  merchants  only,  but  of  zealous  mission- 
aries who  have  spent  years  among  them,  that  the  Island 
is  running  to  waste,  and  the  blacks  are  relapsing  into 
barbarism.  Does  this  prove  that  our  experiment  must 
issue  in  the  same  way  ?  By  no  means.  But  it  cer- 
tainly illustrates  the  intrinsic  difficulties  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  proves  that  the  matter  is  one  not  to  be  dis- 
posed of  by  any  summary  legislation  whatever;  but 
to  be  approached  with  caution,  to  be  examined  in  all 
its  vital  relations  with  calmness  and  penetration,  and 
to  be  conducted  throughout  with  the  deliberation  and 
the  kindness  due  to  the  momentous  interests  involved. 
This  is  no  proper  field  for  mere  party  tactics  or  party 
triumphs.  In  the  presence  of  three  millions  of  peo- 
ple, ignorant  and  helpless,  cast  upon  the  nation  as  its 
wards,  and  looking  to  the  superior  race  for  all  that 
may  be  essential  to  their  present  comfort  and  their 
preparation  for  eternity,  it  becomes  partisanship  to 
shut  its   brazen  throat,  and  retire   from  the  arena. 
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What  is  wanted  here  is  not  political  craft,  but  lofty 
statesmanship  and  the  philanthropy  which  draws  its 
inspiration  from  the  cross  of  Christ.  The  stake  is  too 
vast  and  too  sacred  to  be  bandied  about  as  an  elec- 
tioneering puppet.  There  are  no  scales  that  can 
weigh  it  except  the  balances  of  the  sanctuary:  and 
the  only  powers,  under  God,  competent  to  deal  with 
it,  are  a  Church  and  a  Magistracy  imbued  with  the 
spirit  and  controlled  by  the  motives  of  our  Divine  re- 
ligion.    In  such  hands  the  freedmen  would  be  safe. 

Suppose,  then,  we  forget,  for  the  moment,  all  party 
issues.  Let  politics  stand  aside.  Leaving  the  pot- 
sherds to  strive  with  the  potsherds  of  the  earth,  we 
may  well  afford,  here,  in  the  house  of  God,  to  look  at 
this  subject  simply  as  Christian  men  animated  by  a 
common  solicitude  for  the  spiritual  well-being  of  the 
African  race.  We  claim  to  be  their  best  friends.  From 
the  day  of  their  emancipation  until  now,  we  have  filled 
the  world's  ear  with  protestations  of  our  regard  for 
them.  We  have  encouraged  them  to  look  to  Northern 
Christians  and  philanthropists  for  all  needful  religious 
instruction  and  counsel.  And  how  far  have  these 
pledges  been  redeemed?  That  the  North  has  estab- 
lished a  considerable  number  of  schools  among  them, 
and  is  sustaining  their  teachers,  is  cheerfully  admitted. 
We  can  bear  testimony,  in  our  own  congregation,  to  at 
least  a  single  instance,  in  which  a  genuine  concern  for 
their  welfare  has  found  expression  in  a  noble  gift  for 
the  founding  of  an  academical  institution  in  the  State 
of  North  Carolina,  for  the  training  of  freedmen.  But 
"what  are  these  among  so  many?"  Is  there  any  right- 
minded  man  who  does  not  feel  that  the  aggregate  con- 
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tributions  and  labors  bestowed  upon  this  cause  by  the 
entire  Northern  States,  are  as  unworthy  of  those  States 
as  the}^  are  inadequate  to  the  object  in  hand?  The 
indisputable  fact  is,  that  only  a  few  thousands  of  the 
colored  people  have  been  reached  by  any  of  these 
agencies,  or  by  all  combined.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  there  are  tM'o  and  a  half  millions  of  them  who 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  every  Christian  agency  but 
one.  Unless  the  Gospel  is  given  them  by  the  South- 
ern Cliurclies,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
they  will  live  and  die  without  it. 

Whatever  may  be  alleged  to  the  contrarj^,  there  is 
no  lack  of  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  Churches 
to  do  this  work.  They  are  doing  it  to  the  extent  of 
their  ability, — doing  it  on  a  scale  to  which  we,  with 
our  affluent  means  and  loud  professions,  have  made 
no  approximation.  But  their  poverty  fetters  and  op- 
presses them.  Why  should  we  not  go  to  their  relief? 
Do  you  reply  by  pointing  to  their  complicity  in  the 
late  war?  But  what  then?  In  the  Providence  of 
God  they  stand  between  us  and  the  freedmen.  We 
cannot  reach  the  freedmen  without  their  co-operation. 
Would  you  ratlier  these  millions  should  die  ivithout  the 
Gospel,  than  assist  /Southern  Christians  in  giving  them  the 
Gospel?  Is  this  "the  mind  which  was  in  Christ?" 
No  one  will  pretend  it.  Our  duty,  then,  is  plain.  Let 
the  Northern  Churches  rise  up  as  one  man  to  this  ser- 
vice. Let  them  pour  of  their  abundance  into  the 
hands  of  their  Southern  brethren.  Let  them  say  to 
them: — "You  have  access  to  these  people,  and  we 
have  not.  You  understand  their  ways.  You  can 
gain  their  confidence.    Provide  them  with  schools  and 
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churches;  with  teachers  and  preachers;  and  we  will 
assist  you  with  funds."  Were  not  this  a  hundred  fold 
better  than  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  these  multitudes, 
who  are  clamoring  at  our  very  doors  for  the  bread  of 
life  ?  Well,  all  we  need  to  bring  this  about  is,  a  re- 
formed and  revived  Christianity.  And,  therefore,  in 
the  name  of  three  millions  of  freedmen,  do  I  plead  for 
this  as  our  country's  grand  necessity. 

Again,  such  a  Christianity,  it  must  be  apparent,  is 
the  only  agency  that  can  cope  with  the  wayward  pas- 
sions and  selfish  aims  which  have  so  much  demoral- 
ized our  current  politics.  The  necessity  for  ample  and 
varied  Legislation,  National,  State,  and  Municipal, 
will  be  conceded  on  all  hands.  The  more  indispen- 
sable is  it  that  it  should  be  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
\visdom,  equity,  and  humanity.  This  will  apply  to 
all  official  bodies,  and  to  all  sections  of  the  Union. 
Hence  the  radical  importance  of  composing  our  quar- 
rels; and  renewing  the  ancient  amity,  as  among  all 
portions  of  the  country.  Here  is  a  task  which  Legis- 
lation alone  cannot  accomplish,  and  which  must  of 
right,  precede  and  preside  over  all  statutory  enact- 
ments. We  have  no  greater  want  at  this  moment 
than  the  restoration  of  kind  feeling  and  mutual  con- 
fidence among  ourselves,  and  between  the  North  and 
the  South.  The  absence  of  this  is  the  bane  of  our 
politics,  the  canker-worm  of  our  business,  and  the  re- 
proach of  our  Christianity.  The  cry  comes  up  from 
a  hundred  thousand  mills  and  counting-houses,  that 
trade  languishes,  and  portentous  clouds  are  gathering 
over  the  realm  of  commerce.  Various  causes  have 
conspired  to  produce  this  state  of  things.     It  belongs 
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to  the  political  economist  to  indicate  them.  But  it 
will  be  no  intrusion  into  a  forbidden  sphere,  to  suggest 
in  this  place,  that  if  the  era  of  general  good  feeling 
could  be  brought  back,  it  would  soon  put  a  new  face 
upon  both  the  politics  and  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try. However  natural  that  prejudices  and  animosi- 
ties should  survive  a  civil  war,  their  pernicious  in- 
fluence is  none  the  less  to  be  deprecated.  It  is  the 
dictate  of  an  enlightened  patriotism,  as  it  assuredly  is 
the  injunction  of  our  holy  religion,  that  we  do  our  ut- 
most to  foster  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  conciliation. 
We  ought  to  frown  upon  all  attempts,  whether  put 
forth  by  our  own  citizens  or  by  foreigners,  to  re-open 
the  wounds  of  the  war,  and  revive  its  estrangements. 
It  is  well  to  cultivate  amicable  relations  with  other 
nations,  even  with  those  which  were  undeniably  hos- 
tile to  us  in  the  day  of  our  calamity.  But  it  is  of 
ineffably  higher  moment  that  we  "be  at  peace  among 
ourselves" — not  merely  that  the  sword  be  sheathed 
and  our  armies  disbanded,  but  that  we  dwell  together 
once  more  as  one  people,  united  in  the  bonds  of  a 
true  brotherhood.  Whoever  comes  upon  this  mission, 
we  will  welcome  him  as  an  ambassador  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  But  we  cannot,  and  will  not,  bestow  our 
"  God-speed"  upon  any  man,  citizen  or  stranger,  who 
exerts  his  eloquence  for  the  purpose  of  again  putting 
asunder  those  whom  God  has  joined  together.  How 
to  remove  all  grounds  of  dissension,  and  nourish  the 
virtues  upon  which  our  unity,  our  strength,  and  our 
prosperity  must  depend,  may  not  admit  of  a  specific 
answer  which  would  cover  the  entire  ground;  but  it 
will  be  admitted,  that  neither  standing  armies  nor 
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legislative  decrees  can  do  this  work ;  that  whatever 
may  be  done  or  attempted  through  other  channels, 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  energy  of  a  Divine 
faith;  and  that,  as  among  these  allied  agencies,  a  re- 
formed and  revived  Christianity  will,  by  God's  bless- 
ing, be  more  effective  than  all  the  others  combined. 
In  this  view,  we  insist  upon  such  a  Christianity  as 
"the  one  thing  needful  to  our  country." 

We  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  another  department 
of  our  affairs  which  will  supply  a  further  demonstra- 
tion of  our  thesis.  The  popular  sentiment  appears  to 
be,  that  having  repressed  Secession  and  abolished 
slavery,  there  is  no  serious  danger  threatening  our 
future  progress.  This  is  to  overlook  an  evil  which 
appears  among  us,  strong  in  itself  and  clothed  with 
the  spoils  of  a  hundred  empires,  viz.,  the  corruption 
of  the  public  morals.  Not  to  advert  to  the  unex- 
ampled prevalence  of  profaneness,  intemperance,  Sab- 
bath-breaking, and  other  vices,  the  growth  of  cHshon- 
esty  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  without  precedent 
in  our  history.  I  shall  not  waste  your  time  and  my 
own  with  specific  proofs.  No  one  who  reads  the  daily 
journals,  or  opens  his  ears  to  the  talk  along  every 
thoroughfare,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  frightful  increase 
of  fraud,  peculation,  and  bribery  throughout  the  land. 
This  is  no  allegation  of  the  pulpit.  It  is  much  more 
discussed  out  of  the  pulpit  than  in  it.  Newspapers 
of  every  type  dwell  upon  it.  Politicians  of  all  schools 
affirm  it.  If  human  testimony  can  avail  to  establish 
anything,  a  considerable  portion  even  of  the  legislation 
of  the  country  proceeds  upon  such  principles  as  are  sup- 
posed to  bear  sway  only  in  the  Communities  inclosed 
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by  the  four  walls  of  a  Penitentiary.  Now  is  any  one 
so  simple  as  to  imagine  that  a  country  can  bear  this 
permanently?  Of  what  avail  are  your  constitutions 
and  charters?  Why  boast  of  your  intelligence  and 
your  freedom  ?  Why  chant  with  so  much  exultation 
the  requiem  of  slavery  and  rebellion?  There  is  a 
worm  at  the  core  which,  unless  arrested,  will  spread 
the  pallor  of  death  over  your  gairish  prosperity.  No 
nation  can  thrive  without  virtue.  If  we  do  not  root 
out  this  iniquity,  it  will  destroy  us.  And  there  is 
but  one  effectual  antidote  to  it.  Other  specifics  may 
cure  mere  cutaneous  affections.  But  this  malady  has 
its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  grace  alone  can  reach  it.  A 
pure  Christianity,  applied  in  the  fulness  of  its  hal- 
lowed influences  and  with  the  might  of  its  indwelling 
Spirit,  will  extirpate  even  this  cancer;  and  bring  the 
nation  back,  at  least  in  some  good  measure,  to  the 
practice  of  integrity.  Is  it  not,  then,  the  ^'^one  thing 
needfuV  to  us? 

Passing  over  numerous  features  of  our  condition 
which  would  be  most  apposite  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
one  cannot  survey  the  religious  state  of  the  country 
without  feeling  how  much  we  need  a  renovated  Chris- 
tianity. Even  before  the  war  it  was  an  unsolved 
problem  whether  the  evangelical  faith  could  keep 
pace  with  our  expanding  population.  The  war  has 
at  once  abridged  the  resources  of  the  Churches,  and 
augmented  fifty  or  an  hundred  fold  the  field  to  be 
cultivated.  Aside  from  the  ever-increasing  wants  of 
the  West,  what  prospect  is  there  that  the  immense 
spiritual  destitutions  of  the  South  are  to  be  supplied? 
Hundreds  of  church-edifices  and   school-houses,  de- 
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stroyed  by  the  war,  are  to  be  rebuilt.  An  efficient 
system  of  Missions  must  be  established.  And  provi- 
sion must  be  made  for  the  education  and  religious 
culture  of  the  emancipated  race.  To  expect  Southern 
Christians  to  do  all  this  by  themselves  would  be  very 
unreasonable.  It  will  require  an  amount  of  money 
and  an  array  of  laborers  exceeding  the  exigencies  of 
any  other  field  yet  presented  within  our  territorial 
limits.  The  pecuniary  means  must  come  largely  from 
without.  To  the  credit  of  the  North,  as  already  ob- 
served, generous  contributions  have  been  made  to 
these  objects.  But  what  has  been  done  is  traceable 
to  the  liberality  of  the  few.  Our  Churches  as  a  body 
have  not  yet  opened  their  hearts  to  this  cause.  A 
single  denomination,  the  Protestant  Episcopalian,  has 
set  a  praiseworthy  example  of  co-operation  with  its 
Southern  Dioceses.  With  numerous  individual  ex- 
ceptions, the  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians 
of  the  North  exhibit  no  disposition  to  fraternize  with 
their  brethren  of  the  South.  The  catholic  spirit  of 
Christian  union  among  Presbyterians,  so  benign  in 
itself  and  of  such  auspicious  tendency,  is  not  yet 
catholic  enough  (if  one  may  judge  from  the  late  "Con- 
vention") even  to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  great 
Church  comprising  eight  hundred  ministers  and  con- 
gregations, which,  up  to  1861,  constituted  the  soundest 
and  most  homogeneous  portion  of  our  own  fold.  They 
need  our  help — for  themselves,  and  for  the  perishing 
millions,  white  and  black,  around  them.  That  in  the 
end  this  succor  will  be  accorded;  that  Northern  and 
Southern  Churches  will  make  common  cause  of  culti- 
vating these  wastes,  and  gathering  the  harvests  for 
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Christ,  is  as  certain  as  that  they  have  "one  Lord,  one 
faith,  and  one  baptism,"  Christian  love  has  van- 
quished the  resentments  of  many  a  bitter  war ;  and  it 
will  subdue  ours.  But  while  we  stand  apart,  sin  and 
death  pause  not  in  their  fatal  work.  Our  estrange- 
ment is  their  opportunity.  A  reformed  and  revived 
Christianity  might  not  at  once  heal  all  our  divisions, 
but  it  would  unite  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
two  sections  in  a  goodly  fellowship,  and  combine  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  "common  salvation."  Such  an 
event  would  prove  the  harbinger  of  untold  blessings 
to  the  country;  and  the  agency  which  alone  can  bring 
it  about,  may  be  justly  regarded  as  our  paramount 
national  necessity. 

These  hints  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
task  which  the  course  of  events  has  laid  upon  the 
American  Churches.  Of  the  several  particulars  enu- 
merated, there  is  not  one  which  may  not  be  insisted 
upon  as  indispensable  to  our  highest  welfare.  Nor  is 
there  one  which  can  be  accomplished  (miracles  apart) 
except  through  the  energy  of  our  Divine  religion.  As 
the  very  first  step  in  this  direction,  the  Church  needs  to 
reform  itself  Freely  conceding  everything  that  can 
in  reason  be  claimed  on  behalf  of  its  piety,  and  zeal, 
and  charitable  achievements,  the  growing  assimilation 
of  the  Church  to  the  world,  is  no  longer  a  point  to  be 
argued :  it  is  known  and  read  of  all  men.  Just  at  the 
juncture  when  it  needs  to  be  clad  with  the  whole 
armor  of  God,  and  to  bring  all  its  resources  into  the 
mighty  contest  between  truth  and  error,  it  is  holding 
treasonable  parley  with  the  enemy,  and  bartering  its 
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weapons  of  celestial  proof  for  his  showy  but  worthless 
implements,  and  inviting  him  within  its  gates,  and  all 
but  offering  him  the  very  keys  of  the  citadel.  If  this 
goes  on,  it  will  take  no  Isaiah  or  Jeremiah  to  forecast 
the  future  both  of  the  Church  and  the  country.  It 
requires  but  a  glance  across  the  water,  to  see  how  im- 
potent for  good  even  the  largest  and  most  opulent 
Churches  become,  when  they  have  lost  their  spiritual- 
ity,— when  the  blind  undertake  to  lead  the  blind, 
and  the  dumb  to  prophesy  upon  the  slain.  Let  our 
Churches  take  warning.  Let  them  beware  of  remov- 
ing the  bulwarks  which  the  Master  has  reared  around 
His  own  fold.  When  solicited  to  adjudicate  between 
great  political  parties,  let  them  remember  that  even 
Christ  himself  refused  so  much  as  to  arbitrate  a  dis- 
pute between  two  obscure  individuals — dismissing  the 
petitioner  with  the  sharp  reproof,  "Who  hath  made 
me  a  judge  or  a  divider  over  you?"  Let  them  observe 
rites  as  rites,  and  not  mistake  them  for  the  substance 
of  the  Gospel.  Let  them  keep  sacred  music  within  its 
proper  sphere — a  most  honorable  sphere,  but  not  one 
which  entitles  it  to  absorb  the  entire  interest  of  pub- 
lic worship.  Let  them  resist  the  tendency  to  cater  to 
the  demands  of  a  meretricious  taste,  which,  not  con- 
tent with  an  unchallenged  sway  over  the  wide  domain 
of  social  life,  would  impose  its  arbitrary  laws  upon 
"the  Church  of  the  living  God,"  and  transmute  its 
simple,  heaven-derived  cidtus  into  a  glittering  pageant. 
Let  them  discountenance  the  growing  habit  on  the 
part  even  of  Christian  families,  to  wander  about  on 
the  Lord's  Day  in  quest  of  "shows"  and  "perform- 
ances " — none  the  less  such  because  enacted  under  the 
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guise  of  worship.  Let  them  continually  supplicate 
for  themselves  and  for,  all  the  peojile,  the  enlighten- 
ing, renewing,  and  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  If  these  things,  and  such  as  these  are  faith- 
fully observed  by  the  Churches,  and  by  those  who 
compose  their  several  communions,  the  Christianity 
of  the  land  will  be  "reformed  and  revived."  Through 
all  its  arteries  the  nation  will  feel  the  pulsations  of  a 
new  life.  Slowly  but  surely  the  manners,  the  press, 
the  politics,  and  the  business  of  the  country  will  be 
ameliorated  and  elevated.  Faction  and  discord  will 
give  place  to  a  pure  and  lofty  patriotism.  And  our 
Days  of  Thanksgiving  will  be  welcomed  by  a  united 
and  prosperous  people,  singing, — 

"We'll  crowd  thv  gates  with  thankful  songs, 
High  as  the  heavens  our  voices  raise ; 
And  earth  with  her  ten  thousand  tongues 
Shall  fill  thy  courts  with  sounding  praise." 
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ADDRESS, 


This  is  a  sorrow  which  we  all  feel :  the  family  which 
is  bereaved  of  one  whom  they  so  fondly  loved ;  the 
Seminar}'^  which  loses  its  Patriarchal  head ;  the  Profes- 
sors who  are  deprived  of  one  who  was  to  them  a  father, 
brother,  and  helper ;  the  College  from  which  is  taken 
one  of  its  Avisest  and  most  experienced  trustees ;  the 
theological  students  who  mourn  for  an  instructor  whom 
they  revered,  at  whose  feet  they  sat  with  delight,  and 
around  whom  they  clustered  with  the  fondest  affection ; 
the  ministers  who  have  gathered  here  to-day  to  sorrow 
for  a  teacher  whose  memory  binds  them  in  fondest  asso- 
ciations with  this  sacred  place ;  and  this  whole  commu- 
nity— all  Princeton — is  afflicted  with  a  common  sorrow 
in  the  death  of  a  citizen  whose  memory  is  hallowed  in 
every  household,  whose  name  has  added  to  the  renown 
of  this  seat  of  learning,  and  whose  life  and  character 
has  thrown  around  it  the  halo  of  its  own  glory.  But, 
looking  beyond  our  personal  and  individual  sorrow,  we 
must  all  feel  that  this  bereavement  extends,  in  its  wider 
relations,  to  the  church,  the  country,  and  the  world. 

When  the  announcement  of  the  decease  of  Charles 
Hodge  is  made  by  the  telegraph  and  the  newspaper,  it 
will  send  a  thrill  of  sorrow  far  and  wide.  It  will  be 
felt  not  simply  in  one  church,  but  in  many — not  in  one 
nation,  but  in  many  nations.  There  are  few  men  in 
this  generation  who  have  linked  themselves  with  the 
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whole  world  by  so  many  strong  and  endearing  ties. 
How  many  Missionaries  in  the  ends  of  the  earth  will 
hear  this  message,  and  breathe  a  sigh  of  regret  that  one 
from  whom  they  caught  the  spirit  of  missions,  and  from 
whom  the  Gospel  has  sounded  out  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  has  been  called  to  rest  from  his  labors. 

The  forty-eight  Presbyterian  bodies  scattered  through- 
out the  wide  world  will  feel  that  a  standard-bearer,  a 
champion,  a  defender,  has  fallen  just  in  the  hour  when 
the  battle  thickens.  The  General  Assemblies  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  who  delighted  to  do  him  honor  at  the 
celebration  of  his  Semi-Centennial,  will  mourn  that  the 
great  expounder  of  the  Augustinian  theology,  and  a 
leader  of  the  world's  thought,  has  passed  away.  Men 
of  intellect  and  education  of  all  classes  will  say  that  a 
great  man  and  a  prince  has  fallen  in  Israel ;  whilst 
Christians  of  many  denominations,  and  all  who  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  will  regret  that  one  who  taught,  by 
a  world-wide  influence,  that  the  name  of  Jesus  is  above 
every  name,  has  passed  from  among  the  living.  Oh, 
yes  !  the  ivoidd  will  feel  his  loss,  and  we  as  individuals 
realize  to-day  only  too  keenly  that  he  is  gone. 

But  he  died  with  his  armor  on.     He  was  called 

"  Like  a  watch-worn  and  weary  sentinel 
To  put  his  armor  off  and  rest — in  heaven." 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  recount  the  incidents  of  his 
life,  to  estimate  his  worth,  and  to  give  thanks  for  that 
divine  grace  which  endowed  him  with  so  many  virtues, 
and  equipped  him  for  so  much  usefulness. 

Charles  Hodge  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
on  the  28th  day  of  December,  1797.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Hugh  Hodge,  a  physician  of  great  promise  and 
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years,  leaving  a  widow  and  two  sons.  His  mother  was 
Maria  Blanchard,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of  rare  excellence 
and  endowments,  to  whom  both  these  distinguished 
brothers  were  greatly  indebted  for  their  mental  and 
moral  culture. 

In  a  brief  family  record,  made  shortlj^  before  his 
death,  he  makes  this  mention  of  his  mother :  "  When 
my  father  died  he  left  a  widow  little  more  than  thirty 
years  old,  and  two  children ;  Hugh  Lenox  Hodge,  aged 
two  years,  and  the  present  writer,  aged  six  months.  It 
is  no  marvel  that  mothers  are  sacred  in  the  eyes  of 
their  children.  The  debt  they  owe  them  is  beyond  all 
estimate.  To  our  mother,  my  brother  and  myself,  under 
God,  owe  absolutely  everything.  To  us  she  devoted 
her  life.  For  us  she  prayed,  labored,  and  suffered." 
After  describino;  the  commercial  embarrassments  which 
preceded  the  war  of  1812,  by  which  his  mother's  in- 
come was  almost  entirely  cut  off,  he  proceeds  :  "  This 
was  the  time  we  were  preparing  for  College.  Instead 
of  putting  her  children  off  her  hands,  and  leaving  them 
to  provide  for  themselves,  by  sacrificing  all  she  had, 
and  by  the  most  self-denying  economy,  she  succeeded 
in  securing  for  them  the  benefits  of  a  Collegiate  educa- 
tion. She  lived  long  enough  to  see  both  her  sons  set- 
tled in  life  and  heads  of  ftimilies." 

In  the  same  record  he  makes  mention  of  his  brother, 
Hugh  L.  Hodge,  who  afterwards  became  so  eminent 
both  as  a  physician  and  a  Christian.  "  My  brother  was 
far  more  than  a  brother  to  me.  Although  only  eighteen 
months  my  senior,  he  assumed  from  the  first  the  office 
of  guardian.  He  always  went  first  in  the  dark.  I 
never  slept  out  of  his  arms  until  I  was  eleven  or  twelve 
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years  old.  I  have  now  distinctly  before  my  mind  the 
room  in  which  that  crisis  of  my  life  occurred.  I  well 
recollect  how  quietly  after  blowing  out  the  candle  I 
jumped  into  bed  and  threw  the  cover  over  my  head. 
Having  lived  through  that  night  I  afterwards  got  on 
very  well."  But  the  kindness  of  his  brother  was  not 
confined  to  his  boyhood,  for  this  striking  record  follows : 
^'^  No  Professor  in  Princeton  was  ever  able  to  bring  up 
and  educate  a  family  of  children  on  his  salary.  My 
brother,  without  waiting  to  be  asked,  always  helped  me 
through.  He  seemed  to  regard  me  as  himself,  and  my 
children  as  his  own.  Althoua:h  he  rose  to  eminence  as 
a  physician  and  Professor  in  medicine,  he  was  revered 
principally  for  his  goodness." 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  was  passed  in 
his  native  city,  Philadelphia.  At  twelve  years  of  age 
he  commenced  his  classical  studies  in  the  Academy  in 
Somerville,  New  Jersey,  and  afterwards  pursued  them 
in  a  school  in  Princeton.  He  entered  the  Sophomore 
class  in  Nassau  Hall  in  1812;  the  year  in  which  Dr. 
Ashbel  Green  became  President  of  the  Institution. 
About  this  time  his  earlier  religious  impressions  ripened 
into  a  decided  religious  character.  Upon  this  point,  in 
the  record  from  which  I  have  previously  quoted,  he 
says  :  "  Our  early  training  was  religious.  Our  mother 
was  a  Christian.  She  took  us  regularly  to  church,  and 
carefully  drilled  us  in  the  Westminster  Catechism. 
There  has  never  been  anything  remarkable  in  my  relig- 
ious experience,  unless  it  be  that  it  began  very  early. 
I  think  that  in  my  childhood  I  came  nearer  to  conforming 
to  the  Apostle's  injunction,  '  Pray  without  ceasing,'  than 
at  any  other  period  of  my  life.  As  far  as  I  can  remem- 
ber I  had  the  habit  of  thanking  God  for  everything  that 
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I  received,  and  of  asking  Him  for  everything  that  I 
wanted.  I  thought  of  God  as  an  everywhere  present 
being,  full  of  kindness  and  love,  who  would  not  be 
offended  if  children  talked  to  Him."  His  formal  con- 
nection with  the  church  was  in  December,  1814.  His 
friend,  Kinsey  Van  Dyke,  was  received  at  the  same 
communion.  Soon  after  a  remarkable  revival  of  religion 
commenced  in  the  College,  which  Dr.  Maclean  thinks 
originated  in  the  impression  made  upon  the  minds  of 
the  students  by  the  stand  which  these  two  young  men 
had  taken  upon  the  side  of  Christ.  The  pious  students 
were  greatly  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  greater 
prayer  nnd  effort.  The  result  was  a  divine  blessing 
under  which  a  large  number  of  students  were  converted 
and  brought  into  the  membership  of  the  church.  Among 
this  number  were  John  Johns,  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Virginia,  and  Charles  P.  Mcllvaine,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Ohio,  Rev.  Ravaud  K.  Rogers,  so  well  known  in 
New  Jersey,  also  the  Rev.  Symmes  C.  Henry. 

Dr.  Hodge,  in  connection  with  this  revival,  among 
much  else  that  is  interesting,  but  which  time  will  not 
permit  us  to  quote,  mentions  the  names  of  two  students 
who,  he  said,  were  enshrined  in  his  memory  as  remark- 
able illustrations  of  tlie  power  of  goodness.  The  one 
was  Charles  B.  Storrs,  son  of  the  Rev.  Richard  S. 
Storrs,  of  Long  Meadow,  Mass.  The  other  was  John 
Newbold,  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Phila- 
delphia. Writing  of  the  latter,  he  says  :  "  For  a  series 
of  years  I  acted .  upon  the  purpose  of  not  allowing  his 
memory  to  die  out  in  the  Seminary.  Therefore  once, 
at  least,  in  three  years — an  academic  generation  with 
us — I  held  him  up  as  an  example.  /  ivished  to  make 
the  students  see  hoiv  much  good  can  be  done  hy  simply  being 
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good"  This  sentence  ends  the  record,  and  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  last  sentences  penned  by  our  venerated 
father.  It  is  a  sentence  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
and  as  his  last  utterance  it  should  sink  into  our  hearts. 
"Z  tvished  to  make  the  students  see  how  much  good  can  be 
done  hi/  sim/ilg  heing  good." 

Dr.  Hodge  graduated  from  Nassau  Hall  at  the  com- 
mencement in  1815.  On  that  occasion  he  delivered 
the  Valedictory,  and  received  the  second  honor  in  his 
class,  Bishop  Johns  having  taken  the  first.  The  folio  wing- 
year  he  spent  in  study  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  IS  16 
he  entered  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where 
Bishops  Johns  and  Mcllvaine  were  again  his  classmates. 
The  friendship  thus  begun  between  these  three  remark- 
able men  continued  through  life.  Graduating  from  the 
Seminary  in  1819,  he  spent  the  following  winter  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  done  at 
the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Alexander,  who  had  first  noticed 
him  as  a  boy  in  the  grammar-school,  and  having  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  watchful  eye  through  his  whole 
course,  had  now,  in  his  own  mind,  selected  him  as  a 
future  Professor  in  the  Seminary.  Dr.  Hodge  fre- 
quently said  that  the  most  startling  sentence  he  ever 
heard  in  his  life  was  Dr.  Alexander's  question,  "  Charles, 
how  would  you  like  to  be  a  Professor  in  the  Seminary?" 
Such  an  idea  had  never  before  entered  his  own  mind. 
In  182U,  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  teacher  of  the 
Oriental  languages.  In  1822,  he  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  to  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature. 
To  complete  his  preparation  for  the  great  life-work 
which  was  now  opening  before  him,  he  went  abroad  to 
pursue  a  wider  course  of  study  in  the  German  Univer- 
sities.    Two  years  were  thus  spent  in  Halle,  Berlin, 
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and  Paris.  His  retuni  to  the  duties  of  his  chair  in  the 
Seminary  was  in  1828. 

In  1825,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Bibli- 
cal Repertory.  It  was  at  firgt  restricted  to  selections  from 
foreign  works  in  the  department  of  Biblical  literature ; 
but  on  his  return  from  Europe  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  enlarge  its  scope,  and  " Princeton  Review'  was  added 
to  the  title.  Assisted  by  a  brilliant  and  effective  corps 
of  writers,  the  Review  soon  assumed  a  prominent  posi- 
tion among  the  leading  Quarterlies  of  the  age.  Its 
career  is  a  part  of  the  literary  history  of  the  country. 
It  was  a  great  formative  power  in  the  theology  of  the 
church.  It  was  in  this  that  Dr.  Hodge  developed  his 
great  powers.  His  articles,  characterized  by  such  mas- 
sive learning  and  logical  force,  soon  gave  him  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leader  in  theological  thought.  Upon  no  point 
of  doctrine  did  his  trumpet  ever  give  an  uncertain 
sound.  Controversy  was  inevitable,  and  his  blows  were 
hard,  and  his  logic  inexorable,  but  his  discussions  were 
dignified  and  courteous.  It  was  in  this  Review  that  his 
strength  became  apparent  to  the  world,  and  gave  him  such 
eminence  as  a  thinker.  For  a  period  of  forty-three  years, 
from  1825  to  1868,  he  sustained  the  intellectual  burden 
of  this  great  review,  with  no  other  compensation  than  the 
high  privilege  of  making  it  an  organ  for  upholding  sound 
doctrine  and  the  honor  of  our  common  Redeemer. 

In  the  year  1840,  Dr.  Hodge  was  transferred  to  the 
Chair  of  Systematic  Theology,  at  the  desire  of  Dr. 
Alexander,  whose  advancing  age  began  to  require  ex- 
emption from  heavy  work.  To  this  Polemic  Theology 
was  added  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Alexander  in  the  year 
1851.  On  these  departments  he  bestowed  the  most 
assiduous  labor  of  his  life.     He  wrote  and  re-wrote  his 
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lectures  with  great  care,  ever  keeping  abreast  of  the 
advance  of  the  times,  and  meeting  every  change  in  the 
complexion  and  hues  of  public  thought,  with  an  aptitude 
that  commanded  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  stu- 
dents. Connected  with  all  these  labors  he  found  time 
to  prepare  and  publish  the  numerous  other  works  which 
have  commanded  the  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
church. 

His  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
first  established  for  him  a  European  reputation,  and 
gave  him  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  sound  thinkers  in  all 
denominations,  was  issued  in  1835. 

His  "  Way  of  Life,"  in  which  the  great  thinker  was 
made  known  to  the  world  as  the  humble  and  devout 
Christian,  using  all  his  great  thoughts  to  promote  hu- 
mility, spirituality  and  love,  was  written  in  1841  when 
lying  on  his  back,  during  a  period  of  suffering,  when  it 
was  not  known  whether  the  issue  would  be  life  or  death. 

In  successive  years,  his  Commentaries  upon  First  and 
Second  Corinthians  and  Ephesians  were  published. 

His  great  work,  his  Sydemaiic  Theology^  the  result  of 
all  the  labor  and  culture  of  his  life,  was  prepared  after 
he  had  reached  his  seventieth  year.  It  was  not  the 
publication  of  lectures  prepared  for  the  students,  but  a 
new  work  in  which  the  thought  was  re-cast,  and  the 
whole  re-written,  so  as  to  embody  the  results  of  his 
riper  wisdom  and  matured  scholarship.  This  is  the 
work  which  divine  Providence  had  prepared  him  to  exe- 
cute, and  for  the  completion  of  which  he  was  spared  to 
mature  old  age.  For  this,  his  students  had  been  anx- 
iously looking,  and  when  at  last  it  issued  from  the  press, 
many  hearts'  thanksgivings  were  uttered  to  God  for  his 
kindness  in  permitting  him  to  bestow  upon  the  chm'ch 
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this  Thesaurus  of  thought  and  learning.  This  is  the 
work  which  will  transmit  his  fame  to  coming  genera- 
tions. His  great  distinction  as  a  theologian  is  his  logi- 
cal clearness  and  the  beautiful  balance  of  his  mental 
operations.  Some  theologians  are  distinguished  for 
their  power  in  handling  single  subjects.  They  seize 
salient  points  and  prove  and  enforce  them  with  great 
cogency ;  but  Dr.  Hodge  combined  with  this  power  the 
rare  faculty  of  presenting  a  subject  so  balanced  in  its 
connections  with  all  other  subjects,  as  to  exhibit  the 
harmony  of  the  whole  system.  It  was  this  that  made 
him  so  useful  and  satisfactory  as  a  teacher.  He  was 
never  obscure.  He  had  gone  through  the  subject  him- 
self, and  was  able  to  lead  the  student  in  a  plain  path. 
His  work  will  live  to  mould  thought  and  guide  inquiry 
for  generations  to  come.  It  is  an  anchorage  that  will 
keep  the  church  from  drifting  into  error.  There  are 
times  when  public  sentiment  seems  to  drift  by  the  force 
of  undercurrents ;  but  a  work  like  this  is  an  "  anchor 
sure  and  steadfast."  When  epidemical  influences  have 
spent  their  force,  and  calm  thought  returns,  the  exhi- 
bition of  truth  in  this  work  is  so  clear  and  cogent  that 
thoughtful  minds  under  its  guidance  will  return  to  the 
conviction,  that,  if  the  Scriptures  are  the  word  of  God. 
then  these  volumes  are  the  exposition  of  the  S3''stem  of 
doctrines  which  the  Scriptures  contain. 

The  event  of  central  interest  in  the  life  of  Dr.  Hodge 
was  his  Semi-Centennial  Celebration.  It  was  contrary 
to  his  own  feeling,  but  it  was  a  spontaneous  movement 
upon  the  part  of  the  students  and  friends  of  the  Semi- 
nary to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  Profes- 
sorship. It  is  so  unusual  to  find  one  who  is  spared  to 
complete  so  lengthy  a  period  of  labor,  and  so  many  cir- 
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cumstances  of  interest  and  importance  seemed  involved 
in  it,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sacrifice  his  personal 
feeling  to  gratify  the  loving  impulses  of  his  friends.  It 
was  a  day  long  to  be  remembered.  Loving  students 
gathered  from  every  part  of  the  land.  Many  of  them 
were  venerable  gray-haired  fathers  in  the  church.  They 
had  come  from  their  distant  homes,  drawn  by  a  power- 
ful constraint  to  look  once  more  upon  the  face  of  their 
aged  teacher,  and  amidst  the  stirring  remembrances  of 
their  early  days,  to  express  their  love  and  gratitude  to 
one  whom  God  had  made  to  them  a  source  of  so  much 
blessing.  It  was  common  on  that  day  to  hear  old  men, 
as  they  mentioned  his  name  to  each  other,  say,  under 
the  stirrings  of  youthful  emotions,  "  I  never  so  loved 
any  man."  Scholars,  men  of  thought  and  learning, 
from  many  spheres.  Professors  in  other  institutions,  and 
men  of  rank  and  position  in  other  denominations — all 
came  to  do  him  honor.  The  General  Assembly  of  Ire- 
land sent  its  delegates  with  their  warmest  salutations. 
The  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  sent  an  official 
address,  recognizing  his  high  position,  and  his  claims 
upon  the  loyal  affections  of  all  Christian  people.  Pro- 
fessors and  representatives  from  other  Seminaries  and 
literary  institutions,  many  of  them  from  other  denomi- 
nations of  Christians,  were  present  to  unite  in  a  tribute 
of  respect  and  affection  which  few  men  in  the  history 
of  the  world  have  ever  been  permitted  to  call  forth. 
When  in  response  to  all  this  language  of  compliment 
and  affection,  that  aged  man  arose  and  spoke  like  a 
father  to  his  children,  in  the  simplest  utterances,  often 
choked  by  the  swelling  of  emotions ;  ascribing  all  honor 
to  God,  and  showing  how  little  credit  he  took  to  himself, 
attributing  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  Seminary 
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to  his  honored  predecessors,  and  setting  forth  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  source  of  all  truth,  and  Christ  as  the  centre 
of  all  hope,  the  hearts  of  all  were  melted  to  tenderness 
at  the  thought  of  that  grace  which  can  make  greatness 
so  humble,  and  produce  of  the  wreck  of  the  Fall  such 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  sanctified  humanity. 

Dr.  Hodge  was  permitted  to  continue  his  labors  to  the 
end.  Though  relieved  for  the  past  year  by  the  assist- 
ance of  his  son,  he  continued  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  the  Seminary  to  the  end  of  the  last  term ;  and  when 
the  students  gathered  around  him  to  receive  his  bene- 
diction, he  was  so  well  and  cheerful  that  it  seemed  as 
though  he  might  be  spared  to  equip  still  other  laborers 
for  the  harvest.  His  last  public  sermon  was  at  the 
funeral  of  his  life-long  friend.  Professor  Henry,  in 
Washington  City.  Shortly  after,  an  attack  of  pain  re- 
sulted in  a  prostration  under  which  he  gradually  sunk. 
He  was  fully  aware  of  his  approaching  end,  and  looked 
for  it  with  the  quietude  and  calmness  that  characterized 
his  life.  It  was  the  event  for  which  his  wiiole  life  was 
a  preparation.  He  met  death  as  a  familiar  friend.  He 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  talk  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, and  his  feebleness  did  not  permit  him  any  indul- 
gence of  emotion  now.  Occasional  words  indicated  the 
direction  of  his  thought.  He  silently  revolved  in  his 
mind  verses  of  hymns  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and 
he  sometimes  remarked  that  his  memory  was  failing, 
that  he  could  not  remember  the  clauses  and  connections 
as  he  wished.  When  a  member  of  his  family  burst  into 
tears  at  his  bed-side,  he  took  her  hand  and  said,  "  Do 
not  grieve.  To  be  absent  from  the  body  is  to  be  with 
the  Lord,  to  be  with  the  Lord  is  to  see  the  Lord,  to  see 
the  Lord  is  to  be  like  Him."     With  this  simple  faith  he 
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passed  into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  It  is  a  comfort  for  us 
to  think  that  he  was  permitted  to  finish  his  course,  and 
fulfil  his  mission  in  life.  His  period  of  labor  has  not 
many  parallels.  He  had  been  a  teacher  in  this  Semi- 
nary for  fifty-eight  years,  and  a  professor  for  fifty-six. 
Dr.  Miller  had  filled  his  chair  for  thirty-six  years,  and 
Dr.  Alexander  for  thirty-nine. 

Human  life  is  often  a  record  of  purposes  broken  off 
in  the  midst,  and  of  usefulness  suddenly  terminated. 
The  most. affecting  prayer  that  David  ever  uttered  was, 
"  0  Lord,  take  me  not  away  in  the  midst  of  my  days." 
He  prayed  against  death,  he  prayed  for  life  to  complete 
his  plans  and  purposes.  Dayid  had  it  in  his  heart  to 
build  the  temple,  but  he  had  to  lie  down  and  die  long 
before  the  work  was  accomplished ;  and  so  it  often  is. 
The  young  man  is  cut  down  in  the  very  dew  of  his 
youth,  just  when  the  vision  of  life  is  opening  before 
him.  The  husbandman  has  to  leave  the  plough  in  the 
furrow,  the  artist  his  half-finished  picture  upon  the  can- 
vas, the  merchant  his  business  just  when  fortune  is 
within  his  grasp,  the  minister  has  to  leave  his  pulpit 
just,  when  his  heart  is  yearning^o  bring  other  souls  into 
the  garner. 

But  it  was  permitted  our  revered  fiither  to  labor  on 
to  the  very  shades  of  evening,  and  to  fill  out  the  full 
measure  of  human  existence.  After  seeing  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  his  life  consummated,  he  might  have 
said  as  the  Master  did,  at  least  in  a  modified  sense,  "  I 
have  glorified  Thee  upon  the  earth.  I  have  finished  the 
work  which  Thou  gavest  me  to  do." 

Such  is  the  record  of  his  life.  Time  Avill  not  permit 
us  to  enter  into  a  detailed  estimate  of  his  character  and 
worth.     To  the  world  he  is  known  as  a  great  theologian, 
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but  we  who  knew  him  better  feel  assured  that  as  a 
Christian  he  w^as  greater  still.  His  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  intellect  and  knowledge  was  only  exceeded  by 
his  growth  in  grace.  His  great  thoughts  had  a  reflex 
spiritual  influence  in  stimulating  spirituality  and  exciting 
devotion.  The  truth  which  he  thought,  was  the  truth  upon 
which  his  soul  lived.  His  conception  of  God  seemed  an 
ever  present  realization,  and  the  love  of  Christ  was  ever 
warm  in  his  heart.  He  was  always  humble,  tender, 
loving,  and  devotional.  With  mighty  strength  of  thought 
he  combined  so  much  that  was  gentle,  tender,  and  emo- 
tional, that  he  always  appeared  to  the  students  as  the 
impersonation  of  the  Apostle  John.  He  was  so  sincere 
that  no  one  ever  left  his  class-room  with  any  doubt  of 
his  cordial  belief  of  every  word  he  uttered,  or  of  his 
deep  experience  of  the  truth  in  his  own  soul.  His 
heart  was  very  impressible,  and  the  truth  often  pro- 
duced within  him  a  sudden  gush  of  emotion.  It  was 
this  that  gave  him  moments  of  power  in  the  pulpit. 
His  preaching  was  ordinarily  calm,  and  his  current  of 
thought  too  deep  for  popular  impression.  But  there 
were  times  when  the  momentary  swell  of  sudden  and 
tender  emotion  made  him  a  powerful  orator.  No  one 
who  was  present  will  ever  forget  an  impromptu  address 
which  he  delivered  in  the  First  Church,  in  Princeton, 
about  the  time  his  son  sailed  as  a  missionary  for  India. 
His  fatherly  affection  working  in  unison  with  his  religious 
feeling,  awoke  him  to  a  power  of  pathos  which  thrilled 
that  whole  assembly  with  a  wonderful  impulse.  Another 
instance  of  a  similar  kind  occurred  at  the  funeral  of 
Professor  Dod.  They  had  been  intimate  friends.  They 
were  both  great  thinkers,  and  had  often  talked  together 
upon  the  greatest  themes.     Dr.  Hodge  had  been  with 
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Professor  Dod  in  his  last  hours,  when  his  heart  had 
been  opened  to  speak  of  Christ  and  his  dying  confidence. 
"With  these  powerful  impressions  upon  his  mind  he  arose 
to  deliver  his  funeral  address.  Professor  Dod  had  left 
with  him  a  message  for  the  college  students.  When  he 
came  to  that  point  in  his  discourse,  his  heart  swelled, 
and  lifting  his  head  from  the  manuscript,  he  stood  erect, 
and  waving  his  hand  to  the  students  who  sat  in  the 
gallery,  whilst  the  tears  poured  down  his  face,  he  deliv- 
ered the  message  with  a  gust  of  emotion  that  went 
through  that  audience  like  the  sweep  of  a  storm  through 
the  forest.  All  hearts  were  broken,  and  for  the  moment 
were  held  and  swayed  by  a  mighty  power.  The  scene 
stands  before  my  mind  this  moment  as  the  most  power- 
ful effect  of  oratory  which  I  have  ever  witnessed. 

To  sum  up  all,  I  may  say  that  when  due  allowance  is 
made  for  his  intellect  and  his  learning,  after  all  his  chief 
power  was  in  his  goodness.  Christ  enshrined  in  his 
heart  was  the  centre  of  his  theology  and  his  life.  The 
world  will  write  upon  his  monument  great  ;  but  we,  his 
students  will  write  upon  it  goop.  He  was  as  good  as  he 
was  great. 

There  is  a  picture  of  Thomas  Aquinas  which  repre- 
sents him  as  bowing  before  a  crucifix,  when  the  Master 
addressing  him,  says  :  "  Thomas,  thou  hast  written  well 
concerning  me.  What  reward  wilt  thou  have  for  thyself 
for  all  that  thou  hast  done  for  me  ?"  To  this  he  answers  : 
"Nothing  but  thyself,  Lord."  This  answer  embodies 
the  very  spirit  and  life  of  our  departed  father.  He 
wrote  and  toiled  for  Jesus,  and  if  he  had  been  asked, 
"What  reward  wilt  thou  have  for  thyself?"  he  would 
have  answered  : 

"Nothinc;  but  thyself,  Lord." 
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TRIBUTE 


When  the  head  of  a  household  has  been  taken  away, 
a  very  dear  and  precious  home  may  remain  to  those  who 
are  left  behind,  and  yet  for  a  time  it  will  be  very  far 
from  home-like.  A  great  void  must  be  faced  whichever 
way  they  turn.  Reverence  misses  an  object  before 
which  it  has  delighted  to  bow ;  affection  an  object  to 
which  it  has  loved  to  bring  its  tributes  and  render  its 
choicest  ministries.  Counsel  must  now  be  taken  for 
themselves  and  their  common  interests  by  those  who, 
if  they  have  outgrown  the  j^eriod  in  which  they  were 
passive  objects  of  care,  have  stiU  instinctively  submitted 
all  their  plans  to  be  moulded  by  the  ripe  wisdom,  the 
larger  experience,  the  tender,  shielding  thoughtfulness 
that  are  now  withdrawn  from  over  them.  To  attempt 
to  walk  in  one's  later  and  more  responsible  way — in  the 
spirit  and  in  the  steps  of  him  who  is  gone — is  not  quite 
the  same  thing  as  to  walk  by  the  side  and  under  the 
shadow  of  one,  nearness  to  whom  has  of  itself  developed 
security  and  created  a  habit  of  dependence. 

As  we  gather  here  to-day  we  cannot  feel  that  we  are 
quite  at  home.  A  place  is  empty,  a  voice  is  silent ; 
such  a  place,  and  such  a  voice  !  A  feeling  of  strange- 
ness is  upon  us  all.  To  be  without  the  presiding  pres- 
ence of  him  whose  connection  with  the  Seminary  dates 
from  its  fifth  year,  who  was  for  one  generation  the 
trusted  and  honored  junior  colleague  of  its  venerated 
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fatherS;  and  who  for  another  generation  was  himself  its 
senior  Professor,  will  not  easily  become  natural  to  us.  His 
character  and  services  have  long  been  a  large  part  of 
our  treasure.  And  while  this  blessed  past  is  secure, 
and  while  this  grand  influence  is  to  us  more  than  to  any 
others  immortal,  we  are  now  by  his  translation  thrown 
back  on  what  has  been  spoken,  written,  lived  by  him, 
and  cannot  come  as  beforetime  for  counsel,  teaching, 
inspiration  to  the  living,  loving  man. 

Great  has  been  our  privilege,  and  great  has  been  our 
pride  in  his  presence.  To  be  under  the  influence  of  his 
broad  and  admirably  balanced  views  of  truth ;  his  ample, 
well  compacted  and  varied  learning  with  respect  to 
truth  .and  error ;  his  clearness,  thoroughness,  steadfast- 
ness of  conviction  concerning  the  truths  that  are  funda- 
mental and  vital ;  his  chivalrous  loyalty  to  truth,  and 
above  all  his  determination  and  power  in  tracing  and 
exhibiting  the  connections  of  all  real  truth  with  Him 
who  is  "  the  Truth ;"  who  can  estimate  the  intellectual 
value  to  us  of  all  this  ?  But  it  was  more  than  this  that 
to  be  near  him  w^as  of  itself  an  impulse  to  holiness. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  I  ever  knew  had 
the  grace  been  given  not  only  to  "  bring  into  captivity 
every  thought  to  the  obedience  of  Christ,"  but  to  draw 
the  motives  of  life  from  Christ,  and  to  find  the  daily 
strength  and  joy  of  life  in  Christ.  Partly  of  nature, 
but  more  of  grace,  was  his  tender  love,  "  passing  the  love 
of  women ;"  his  most  catholic  sympathy  with  all  who 
held  to  Christ ;  his  scrupulous  desire  and  effort  to  do 
generous  justice  to  men  whose  errors  he  might  still 
deem  grave,  and  to  manifest  the  charity  which  Paul 
commends  (and  of  which  his  life  was  a  richer  exposi- 
tion than  even  the   prized  instructions  of  the  lecture 


room  and  the  Commentary) ;  his  humble,  natural  forget- 
fulness  and  disparagement  of  himself  and  of  his  due. 
If  men  here  and  there,  disliking  his  views  of  truth,  trans- 
ferred to  him  their  hard  judgments  of  the  Mth  which 
the  church  will  evermore  identify  with  his  name,  we  can 
only  wish  that  they  had  known  him  better.  To  us  his 
character  and  life  gave  large  endorsement  to  his  views. 

Another  occasion  will,  it  is  hoped,  before  the  session 
is  far  advanced,  bring  before  us  a  more  careful  and  com- 
plete tribute  to  his  worth  and  work,  from  one  whose 
opportunities  of  knowing  him  were  exceeded  only  by 
the  admiration  and  devotion  that  grew  out  of  them. 
But  to-day  my  lips  would  refuse  to  utter  a  word  on  any 
other  theme,  did  I  not  first  endeavor  (and  the  more 
eagerly  as  one  not  to  this  manner  born,  but  adopted  into 
the  family)  to  give  voice  in  a  few  sad  and  sincere,  how- 
ever inadequate,  sentences  to  that  which  burdens  the 
hearts  of  us  all. 

From  the  pulpit  we  had  reluctantly  learned  to  be- 
come accustomed  to  his  enforced  absence.  The  neces- 
sity is  upon  us  of  becoming  wonted  to  his  absence  from 
the  lecture  room,  the  conference  room,  the  communion 
service,  our  faculty  consultations,  and  the  thousand 
forms  of  individual  intercourse  with  him,  in  which  ad- 
miration, reverence,  love,  delight,  gratitude  were  strug- 
gling for  ascendency  in  us.  We  gird  ourselves  for  new 
tasks.  His  lips  and  his  life  have  taught  us  to  whom  to 
look  both  for  large  consolation  and  for  adequate  sup- 
plies of  grace. 
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DISCOURSE. 


"  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved." — John  xxi.  20. 

The  only  flaws  which  even  microscopic  unbelief 
claims  to  have  detected  in  the  ethical  system  of  the 
New  Testament,  are  these  two,  viz. :  that  it  fails  to  in- 
culcate the  virtues  of  patriotism  and  of  friendship. 
Without  adverting  to  the  former,  it  is  rather  amusing 
to  be  told,  that  the  obligations  of  friendship  are  ignored 
by  a  book  which  sums  up  the  entire  duty  of  man 
towards  his  fellows  in  the  precept,  "  Thou  shalt  love 
th}^  neighbor  as  thyself,"  and  the  wdiole  tendency  of 
whose  teachings  and  ordinances  is,  to  bring  the  race 
together  in  a  universal  brotherhood.  The  book,  how- 
ever, goes  quite  beyond  this  ;  for,  not  content  with  en- 
joining the  duty,  it  supplies  numerous  examples  of  true 
friendship,  and  among  them  the  most  illustrious  instance 
to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  our  race. 

We  are  not  at  liberty  to  doubt  that  our  blessed  Lord 
entertained  a  strong  personal  affection  for  each  one  of 
his  apostles,  Judas  alone  excepted.  But  there  were 
three  of  them  whom  He  honored  with  special  marks  of 
His  esteem  and  confidence.  As  among  the  loved,  they 
were  the  more  beloved ;  and,  as  among  the  more  be- 
loved, one  was  the  most  loved  of  all.  Peter,  James 
and  John  were  permitted  to  be  wdth  Him  when  He  re- 
called the  daughter  of  Jairus  to  life,  in  the  glory  of  His 
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transfiguration,  in  His  memorable  discourse  (to  which 
Andrew  also  was  a  listener)  on  the  coming  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  and  in  His  agon}^  in  the  garden.  But 
upon  John  He  bestowed  other  tokens  of  His  friendship, 
which  were  shared  by  none  of  his  brethren.  He  was, 
by  pre-eminence,  "  the  dimple  whom  Jesus  lovedT  So 
undisguised  was  this  partiality,  that  this  beautiful  peri- 
phrasis became,  naturally  enough,  his  own  mode  of 
speaking  of  himself.  Four  times  over  does  he  use  it  in 
his  Gospel,  and  in  relations  which  show  that  the  other 
apostles  understood  and  recognized  the  place  he  held  in 
their  Master's  esteem.  Of  the  reasons  for  this  prefer- 
ence we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
believe  that  John's  character  was  one  to  attract  the 
sympathy  and  affection  of  his  Lord-.  By  nature  frank, 
ardent,  decided,  courageous,  a  very  "  son  of  thunder," 
he  was  at  the  same  time  gentle,  loving,  and  confiding,  a 
very  "  son  of  consolation."  It  was  both  proof  and  illus- 
tration of  his  position  with  his  Master,  that  he  should 
have  received  at  His  hands  that  opulent  store  of  gifts 
and  graces  which  we  trace  in  every  line  he  wrote.  In- 
flexible in  his  maintenance  of  the  truth,  and  stern  in 
his  rebuke  of  errorists,  the  whole  strain  of  his  Epistles 
shows  that,  like  his  Saviour,  love  was  the  element  in 
which  he  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  his  being. 

Again,  what  a  scene  was  that  at  the  last  supper.  We 
read  of  it  without  stopping  to  picture  it  to  ourselves, — 
John  leaning  his  head  upon  that  sacred  breast,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  unless  Jesus'  arm  was  around 
him — the  attitude,  of  all  others,  expressive  of  tender, 
mutual  affection. 

Yet  if  this  impresses  us,  what  must  be  thought  of 
that  wonderful  spectacle  at  the  cross,  when  our  adorable 
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Redeemer,  amidst  the  jeers  of  the  crowd  and  the  agonies 
of"  crucifixion,  commits  His  weeping  mother  to  the  care 
of  this  chosen  disciple :  "  Woman,  behold  thy  son !" 
"  Behold  thy  mother !"  thus  putting  John  in  His  own 
place,  and  joining  together  in  this  hallowed  union  the 
two  people  most  honored  of  God  at  that  time  among  the 
millions  of  the  race,  and  whom  He  himself  loved  above 
all  others  in  the  world. 

Still  further  honor  is  to  be  lavished  upon  the  beloved 
disciple  after  his  Lord's  ascension.  Three  evangelists 
were  inspired  to  record  the  principal  acts,  the  miracles, 
the  parables,  and  some  of  the  discourses  of  the  great 
Teacher.  But  there  was  still  needed  a  narrative  which 
should  be  made  up  mainly  of  His  own  words ;  which 
should  set  the  God-man  more  distinctly  before  us  ;  which 
should  reveal  to  us  more  of  the  inner  life  of  that  mys- 
terious nature,  and  open  to  us  the  way  for  a  more  inti- 
mate communion  with  Him.  When  such  a  biography 
was  to  be  written,  who  but  John  could  be  appointed  to 
the  exalted  office  ?  Is  it  fanciful  to  suggest  that  he  may 
have  written  every  line  of  it,  with  the  blessed  mother, 
whom  he  had  ''  taken  to  his  own  house,"  sitting  at  his 
side  ?  And  what  nobler  distinction  could  have  been 
conferred  upon  him,  than  that  of  being  commissioned  to 
write  the  book  of  which  every  Christian,  of  whatever 
age  or  land,  would  say,  "  If  I  must  be  deprived  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Bible  but  one,  leave  me  the  Gospel  of 
John." 

One  crowning  token  of  his  Master's  love  remains. 
The  glorified  Redeemer,  arrayed  in  His  coronation 
robes,  condescends  to  visit  His  aged  servant  in  his  exile, 
to  '''  speak  to  him  face  to  face,  as  a  man  speaketh  unto 
his  friend,"   to   draw  aside  for  him  the  curtain  which 
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hides  the  future  from  every  eye  but  that  of  Omniscience, 
and  to  instruct  him  to  depict,  as  on  a  glowing  canvas, 
the  fortunes  of  the  church  and  of  the  world  for  all  the 
coming  ages.  He  thus  becomes  the  only  prophet  whose 
predictions  will  find  their  term  only  when  time  itself 
expires. 

When  the  centurion  saw  the  marvels  which  attended 
the  crucifixion,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  Son 
of  God."  So,  when  the  facts  that  have  now  been  so 
inadequately  stated  are  duly  considered,  every  one 
must  be  ready  to  say,  "  Truly,  this  was  the  disciple 
whom  Jesus  loved." 

And  what  Scripture  could  be  suggested  more  appro- 
priate to  the  present  service — a  service,  I  may  be  ex- 
cused for  adding,  which  I  have  consented  to  share  with 
my  brethren,  not  because  I  feel  myself  at  all  equal  to 
its  just  requirements,  but  first,  because  there  are  re- 
quests which  have  the  authority  of  commands ;  and 
secondly,  because  an  intimate,  confidential  friendship 
running  through  forty-five  years,  imposes  obligations 
which  it  were  treason  to  the  promptings  of  one's  own 
affections  to  contemn. 

Having  accepted  the  invitation  thus  proffered  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  venerable  Faculty  of  our  Seminary, 
and  of  those  whose  wishes  were  first  of  all  to  be  con- 
sidered, this  text  immediately  offered  itself  as  the 
proper  foundation  for  the  proposed  exercise.  It  is  not 
the  sort  of  Scripture  which  a  stranger  to  Dr.  Hodge — 
one  who  knew  him  only  through  his  writings — would 
have  selected.  But  you.  Christian  brethren,  among 
whom  he  lived  and  who  were  in  habits  of  familiar  inter- 
course with  him,  instinctively  think  of  him  as  holding 
the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the   Saviour  as  that  to 
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which  the  beloved  disciple  was  admitted.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  him,  were  Jesus  again  upon  the  earth,  as  lean- 
ing upon  that  sacred  bosom,  clasped  by  the  same  loving 
hand.  Nor  will  one  of  you  dissent  when  it  is  affirmed, 
that  could  he  have  been  consulted  while  living,  or  could 
his  voice  come  to  us  at  this  moment,  all  the  ascriptions 
of  extraordinary  talents,  of  immense  learning,  of  per- 
sonal worth,  and  pre-eminent  usefulness,  accorded  to  him 
by  the  wise  and  good  of  two  hemispheres,  would  have 
gone  with  him  for  chaff,  as  weighed  against  that  simple 
title,  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  Rare  gifts  he 
had  of  nature  and  of  grace,  gifts  enlarged  and  multi- 
plied by  unceasing,  conscientious  study,  and  carried  up 
to  the  highest  reach  of  culture.  But,  like  the  great 
apostle,  love  pervaded  and  controlled  all  his  powers. 
The  earthly  objects  of  his  affection  well  knew  its  fervor 
and  tenderness.  But  it  craved,  and  in  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth it  found,  the  only  Friend  who  could  fully  satisfy  its 
yearnings.  As  his  whole  theology  was  a  Christology, 
so  love  to  Christ  was  the  essential  principle  of  his  entire 
being ;  the  well-spring  which  gave  flow  and  direction  to 
his  every  current  of  thought  and  feeling.  And  the  love 
of  Christ  to  him  was  the  supreme  joy  of  his  life,  the 
secret  of  that  bright,  serene  atmosphere  which  always 
infolded  him,  and  of  which  even  casual  visitors  felt  the 
charm. 

"  The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  !"  He  so  loved  him 
as  to  arra}^  him  in  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  with  a 
fulness  vouchsafed  only  to  a  few  among  the  most  favored 
of  His  chosen.  He  so  loved  him  as  to  endow  him  with 
a  profusion  of  noble  intellectual  powers,  and  to  place 
and  keep  him  in  a  position  where  he  could  use  them  to 
the  best  possible  purpose  for  the  welfare  of  the  church 
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and  of  the  race.  He  so  loved  him  as  to  commission 
him  to  become,  by  common  consent,  the  ablest  ex- 
pounder, in  our  day,  and  the  foremost  defender,  of  the 
evangelical  faith.  He  so  loA^ed  him  as  to  clothe  him 
(not  exclusively,  but  in  his  measure)  with  the  high  re- 
sponsibility of  educating  three  thousand  young  men  for 
the  Christian  ministry,  a  larger  body  than  has  been  en- 
trusted to  the  tutelage  of  any  teacher  of  the  present 
century.*  He  so  loved  him  that,  although  occupying  a 
most  conspicuous  position  "where  he  could  not  be  hid," 
and  engaged  in  numerous  controversies  adapted  to  evoke 
whatever  of  evil  there  mav  be  slumberino-  in  the  breast, 
he  passed  through  life  unchallenged  as  to  his  spotless 
integrity  and  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and,  in  fact, 
without  a  single  stain  upon  his  character.  He  so  loved 
him,  that  having  made  him  an  object  of  universal  re- 
spect and  confidence,  of  loving  admiration  and  eulogy, 
above  almost  any  of  his  contemporaries,  such  abounding 
grace  was  given  him  that  no  word  of  self-complacency 
ever  escaped  his  lips,  nor  could  the  most  watchful  eye 
or  ear  ever  detect  in  his  tone  or  manner  any  other  feel- 
ing than  that  of  the  great  apostle,  "  Not  I,  but  the  grace 
of  God  which  is  with  me."  And  all  this  for  eighty 
years  !  Are  we  not  justified  in  citing  as  his  prototype 
"The  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved"? 

This  is  so  easily  said,  that  any  friendly  tongue  might 
have  uttered  it.  But  now  that  the  threshold  is  crossed, 
who  is  to  choose  our  way  for  us  ?  It  is  not  the  preacher, 
but  the  biographer,  Avhose  pen  muf-t  be  invoked  here. 
That  life,  so  simple  in  its  outward  incidents  that  it  may 
be  summed  up  in  a  few  sentences,  wears  so  many  difFer- 

*  His  friend,  the  late  Professor  Tholuck,  may,  possibly,  be  entitled  to 
share  this  distinction  with  him. 
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ests, and  blends  so  indissolubly  with  the  world's  progress 
and  the  church's  glory,  that  it  were  unpardonable  pre- 
sumption to  attempt  to  compress  any  adequate  estimate 
of  it  within  the  limits  of  a  single  discourse.  The  pulpit 
and  the  press  have  vied  with  each  other  in  extolling 
some  of  its  more  commanding  features.  I  shall  but 
follow  in  their  steps,  adverting  to  a  few  only  of  the 
topics  which  press  for  a  hearing,  and,  as  to  a  part 
of  these,  repeating  substantially  what  has  been  said 
before. 

How  indelible  was  the  impress  his  character  received 
from  the  hands  of  his  widowed  mother,  may  be  seen  in 
his  remark  so  often  quoted,  that  himself  and  his  brother, 
Hugh  Lenox  Hodge,  that  eminent  Christian  physician 
whose  name  adorns  the  annals  of  the  medical  profession, 
owed  all  that  they  were  to  their  mother.  Passing  over 
the  experiences  of  his  College  and  Seminary  life,  his 
election  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Chair  of  Orien- 
tal and  Biblical  Literature  in  our  Seminary,  and  his 
three  years  of  study  in  Paris,  Halle,  and  Berlin,  we 
greet  him  as  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  "  Biblical 
Repertor}^  and  Princeton  Review." 

Two  thoughts  must  suggest  themselves  to  any  one 
who  runs  his  eye  through  the  successive  volumes  of  this 
great  Quarterly,  to  wit,  the  tireless  industry  of  the 
editor,  and  his  insatiate  craving  for  knowledge.  The 
two  were  clasped  together.  He  could  not  be  idle. 
Without  the  least  token  of  that  disquiet  and  flurry  so 
often  betrayed  by  earnest  students,  he  prosecuted  his 
laborious  work  with  a  diligence  that  never  flagged,  and 
a  composure  which  savored  more  of  pleasant  pastime 
than  of  toil.      Even  severe  bodily  infirmity  laid   no 
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arrest  upon  his  busy  hand  and  pen. — Let  me  pause  here 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  as  it  is  not  the  way  of  divine 
Providence  to  form  a  character  of  consummate  excel- 
lence without  the  discipline  of  suffering,  so  Dr.  Hodge's 
case  forms  no  exception  to  this  general  law.  A  weak- 
ness in  the  right  hip,  aggravated  by  a  pedestrian  torn- 
through  the  Alps  in  1828,  was  brought  to  a  crisis  and 
assumed  a  malignant  form  while  he  was  wearisomely 
canvassing  the  city  of  New  York  for  funds  to  build  the 
Seminary-chapel.  For  five  years  he  had  been  unable  to 
walk  without  great  discomfort,  and  this  was  followed  by 
a  close  confinement  to  his  couch,  attended  with  intense 
pain,  for  four  years.  It  was  during  this  visitation  of 
suffering,  which  baffled  the  best  medical  skill  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  that  he  wrote  several  of  his 
most  elaborate  Review-articles,  and  the  major  part  of 
that  Exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
instantly  raised  him  to  a  place  among  the  first  Biblical 
critics  of  the  age.  After  this,  one  is  prepared  to  hear 
that  the  aggregate  fruits  of  his  authorship  rival  in  bulk, 
and  not  less  in  value,  those  of  the  great  Puritan  writers. 
One  of  the  shelves  of  my  library  is  graced  with  the 
works  of  John  Owen,  in  twenty-one  solid  octavo  vol- 
umes. A  kindred  series  of  twenty-one  volumes  would 
grace  an  adjoining  shelf,  if  the  works  of  Charles  Hodge 
were  collected  and  published  in  a  uniform  edition. 

Having  mentioned  his  "  Romans,"  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  quote  just  here  an  observation  he  made  to  me 
several  years  later.  "  Our  rule  here  is  to  urge  Addison 
(his  familiar  way  of  speaking  of  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alex- 
ander) to  do  whatever  we  can  find  he  is  ivilUng  to  do. 
After  much  solicitation,  he  has  now  consented  to  unite 
with  us  in  preparing  a  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa- 
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ment ;  Addison  to  take  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of 
Acts,  his  brother  James  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  I  the 
other  Epistles."  It  is  by  reason  of  this  arrangement, 
that  we  now  have  among  our  choicest  Biblical  treasures, 
Hodge  on  First  and  Second  Corinthians  and  on  Ephe- 
sians,  and  Alexander  on  The  Acts,  St.  Mark's  Gospel, 
and  the  earlier  chapters  of  St.  Matthew.  How  sadly 
the  scheme  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  inscrutable 
Providence  which  removed  Professor  Addison  Alexander 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  days,  needs  not  to  be  related 
here. 

Recurring  to  the  "  Repertory,"  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
repeat  a  remark  which  fell  from  the  editor's  lips  in  tire 
year  1865,  to  the  effect,  that  he  "had  carried  it  as  a 
ball  and  chain  for  forty  years,  with  scarcely  any  other 
compensation  than  the  privilege  of  making  it  an  organ 
for  upholding  sound  Presbyterianism,  and  the  honor  of 
our  common  Redeemer."  How  characteristic  of  the 
man ;  and  what  a  reproach  to  the  church  he  loved  and 
served  so  well !  That  he  should  be  willing  to  endure  all 
this  unrequited  toil  and  sacrifice  for  the  cause  of  truth 
and  the  well-being  of  others,  was  in  keeping  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  his  life.  If  he  had  any  fault  in  this  di- 
rection, it  lay  in  an  excess  of  self-forgetfulness.  The 
nobility  of  his  nature  raised  him  even  above  the  maxims 
of  ordinary  prudence.  Never  but  once  in  all  my  inti- 
mate relations  with  him,  did  he  allude  to  the  very  large 
pecuniary  sacrifice  which  his  professorship  had  involved ; 
nor  did  he  add  a  single  word  of  complaint.  But  his 
glory  herein  is  our  shame.  It  is  not  meet  that  a  great 
and  opulent  church  should  receive  priceless  benefits  at 
the  hands  of  one  of  its  servants  whom  it  shackles  with 
a  ball  and  chain  for  forty  years. 
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Our  present  concern,  however,  is  with  the  Repertory 
simply  as  an  index  to  the  stores  of  knowledge  garnered 
l3y  its  editor  from  so  many  fields,  old  and  new,  near  and 
remote.  The  venerable  Dr.  Alexander  once  said  to  me, 
"  My  son  James  has  always  been  a  sort  of  walking 
Cyclopaedia."  A  cursory  examination  of  the  Review  will 
show  that  this  was  no  less  true  of  Dr.  Hodge.  More 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  essays  from  his  pen  enrich 
its  pages.  In  these  he  has  dealt  with  almost  every 
leading  question  in  theology,  in  ecclesiology,  in  meta- 
physics, in  church  policy,  and  in  public  morality,  which 
has  emerged  out  of  the  conflicts  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
A  retired  student,  in  close  and  habitual  communion  with 
the  master-minds,  ancient  and  modern,  in  the  realms  of" 
Biblical  criticism  and  theology,  he  was  no  pent-up  recluse 
who  saw  nothing  and  cared  for  nothing  beyond  the 
sphere  of  his  own  professional  engagements.  His  sym- 
pathies were  as  broad  as  our  common  humanity.  And 
so  vigilant  an  observer  was  he  of  events,  that  nothing 
of  importance  escaped  his  notice  as  he  looked  out 
through  the  loop-holes  of  his  retreat  upon  the  great 
Babel. 

His  visitors  were  sure  to  find  him  as  much  at  home 
with  the  questions  of  the  day,  scientific  or  literary, 
political  or  financial,  domestic,  foreign  or  international, 
as  though  these  had  been  his  special  study.  Deep 
thinkers  are  apt  to  be  poor  talkers.  It  was  pleasant  to 
sit  down  with  a  man  who  without  being  like  Madame 
De  Stael,  simply  "  admirable  in  monologue,"  could  inter- 
est and  instruct  you  upon  any  topic  you  might  propose. 
But  of  this  hereafter. 

Of  the  several  categories  to  which  his  contributions 
to  the  Repertory  belong,  his  annual  review  of  the  pro- 
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ceedings  of  the  General  Assembly  was  sought  for  with 
special  avidity.  The  tone  of  these  articles,  although 
never  arrogant,  was  uniformly  judicial.  The  court  hav- 
ing gone  through  its  docket  and  made  up  its  record,  had 
adjourned.  And  now,  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  with 
all  the  pleadings  before  him,  he  calmly  examines  every 
leading  case,  with  unvarying  candor  presents  the  argu- 
ments pro  and  con,  and  sums  up  the  whole,  and  pro- 
nounces judgment  with  such  an  appeal  to  settled  princi- 
ples, such  discrimination,  and  such  force  of  reasoning, 
that  he  usually  carries  the  church  with  him,  whether 
his  opinion  be  for  or  against  the  action  of  its  supreme 
tribunal.  Instances  have  not  been  wanting  in  which  his 
single  pen  has,  with  triumphant  success,  controverted  a 
judgment  sustained,  after  long  debate,  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  a  large  Assembly.  His  position  recalls  that 
of  an  illustrious  statesman,  to  whom  for  so  many  years 
the  country  was  wont  to  turn  for  counsel  in  seasons  of 
threatening  conflict,  and  who  won  for  himself  that 
proudest  of  civic  titles,  the  "  Defender  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." It  was  with  a  kindred  feeling  the  Presbyterian 
Church  was  accustomed  to  turn,  to  our  beloved  Profes- 
sor, whenever  the  supremacy  or  integrity  of  our  consti- 
tution was  menaced,  whether  from  without  or  from  within. 
It  were  extravagant  to  assert  that  our  entire  communion 
always  acquiesced  in  his  utterances ;  this  has  never 
been  the  manner  of  any  Presbyterian  body  in  respect 
to  any  uninspired  teacher.  But  no  one  will  challenge 
his  iwedominant  influence  in  moulding  and  controlling 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  church  on  controverted 
questions  of  doctrine  and  policy. 

It  was  a  necessity  of  the  times  that  the  tone  of  the 
Repertory  should  be  largely  polemical.     It  had  barely 
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entered  upon  its  second  year  as  a  repository  of  original 
essays,  when  a  theological  controversy  commenced, 
second  in  importance  only  to  that  which  signalized  the 
ill-starred  birth  of  Unitarianism  in  Massachusetts.  It 
sprang  from  a  source  outside  of  our  communion,  but  had 
for  its  material  some  of  the  central  doctrines  of  the 
Westminster  Confession.  The  assault  upon  these  doc- 
trines was  based,  as  it  has  often  been,  upon  a  false  phi- 
losophy, which  begot  inevitably  a  false  exegesis.  Divine 
sovereignty,  the  nature  of  sin,  hereditary  depravity,  the 
relation  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  the  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  regeneration,  the  nature  of  the  atonement, 
these  were  the  grave  questions  involved  in  that  great 
debate.  Of  course  the  Repertory  could  not  look  on 
with  indifference,  when  a  bold  and  organized  attempt 
was  made  to  subvert  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Calvinistic  system.  The  proffered  challenge  was  in- 
stantly accepted.  Not  to  refer  to  his  coadjutors.  Dr. 
Hodge  responded  with  a  series  of  masterly  articles  on 
Regeneration,  Imputation,  and  Justification,  which  left 
the  friends  of  the  ancient  faith  nothing  to  desire.  The 
first  of  these  articles  was  written  in  the  year  1830,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age  (long  before  it  became 
his  official  duty  to  teach  theology),  and  the  last  in  1839. 
The  church  hailed  the  rising  star  with  thankfulness  to 
Grod.  He  was  already  in  their  eyes  a  learned  and  ac- 
complished theologian,  from  whose  after  life,  should  he 
be  spared,  the  most  beneficent  results  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  was  spared,  and  the  church  garnered  from 
his  husbandry  even  a  richer  harvest  than  she  would 
have  dared  anticipate. 

Having  taken  up  his  pen  in  defence  of  the  primitive 
faith,  the  course  of  events  forbade  him  to  lay  it  down. 


The  post-Reformation  attacks  upon  the  Pauline  theology 
were  neither  more  vigorous  nor  more  subtle  than  some 
of  those  which  now  emanated  from  a  region  once  domi- 
nated by  the  Sayhrook  Platform.  So  far  from  weary- 
ing of  the  combat  thus  forced  upon  him,  he  waged  it 
with  a  growing  energy  which  showed  how  much  his 
heart  was  in  it.  While  he  did  not  court  the  strife,  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  articles  he  published  on  one  and 
another  of  its  ever-varying  phases,  without  feeling 
that,  in  vindicating  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  he  was 
breathing  a  congenial  atmosphere.  Some  of  these  dis- 
quisitions are  nowhere  surpassed  in  the  religious  litera- 
ture of  the  age,  as  examples  of  great  astuteness,  discrimi- 
nation, the  capacity  of  broad  generalization  and  incisive 
logic,  combined  with  copious  knowledge,  and  instinct 
with  unvarying  candor,  and  a  fine  Christian  spirit. 

One  of  these  qualities,  which  it  may  be  allowable  to 
emphasize,  because  the  rarest  of  all  virtues  among  con- 
troversialists, elicited  from  that  eminent  scholar  who 
represented  the  Lutheran  church  at  the  "  Semi-Centen- 
ary," a  generous  compliment.  "  In  taking  up  the  doc- 
trines of  a  church  differing  from  his  own  church.  Dr. 
Hodge  treats  them  with  candor,  love  of  truth,  and  the 
perfect  fairness  which  characterizes  all  his  dealings  with 
that  which  he  is  not  able  to  maintain."''' 

As  Dr.  Krauth,  in  making  this  remark,  had  special 
reference  to  his  Systematic  Divinity,  then  recently  pub- 
lished, it  may  be  added  that  every  chapter  of  this  great 
work  illustrates  the  author's  candor.  No  adversary  or 
errorist  ever  suffers  at  his  hands  from  a  prejudiced  or  in- 

*  lift  said  to  me  that  evening  that  few  utterances  of  the  day  had 
afforded  him  so  much  gratification  as  this  frank  acknowledgment  from 
Prof.  Krauth. 
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adequate  statement  of  his  case ;  nor  has  occasion  to 
complain  that  the  writer  misses  the  true  issue  or  argues 
it  upon  grounds  which  are  not  thoroughly  legitimate 
and  trustworthy.  But  this  is  a  theme  upon  which  we 
cannot  dwell. 

For  the  first  eighteen  years  of  his  editorial  life  he 
filled  the  Chair  of  Biblical  Literature  in  our  Seminary. 
Through  the  co-ordinate  exercise  of  these  very  diverse 
functions,  a  gracious  Providence  was  training  him  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  what  was  to  be  the  crowning  work 
of  his  life.  No  man  can  be  a  great  theologian  who  is 
not  on  the  one  hand  a  thorough  exegetical  scholar,  and 
on  the  other  an  adept  in  dealing  with  the  various  forms 
of  error  which  have  divided  or  corrupted  the  church. 
And  it  is  as  a  "  great  theologian"  that  Dr.  Hodge  has 
made  his  mark  upon  the  age,  and  will  be  known  to  the 
coming  generations.  How  much  the  age  demanded  just 
such  a  teacher,  must  be  apparent  to  every  thoughtful 
observer. 

The  disposition  to  magnify  the  evils  of  one's  own 
times  seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature.  Solomon 
had  occasion  to  note  this  weakness :  "  Say  not  thou. 
What  is  the  cause  that  the  former  days  were  better 
than  these  ?"  The  explanation  is  obvious.  The  evils 
of  the  present  are  all  around  and  upon  us ;  those  of  the 
past  are  seen  only  in  the  distance.  That  real  Christian- 
ity should  always  and  everywhere  encounter  hostility 
is  a  matter  of  course.  It  is  not  of  the  world ;  therefore 
the  world  hateth  it.  "  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a 
sword."  There  have  been  lulls  in  the  contest,  and  the 
weapons  and  modes  of  attack  have  varied  indefinitely, 
all  the  way  up  from  an  imposing  and  treacherous  ritual- 
ism, to  the  wholesale  slaughters  conducted  by  Pagan 
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princes,  and  the  diabolical  tortures  of  the  Inquisition. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  leading  characteris- 
tics of  the  present  age.  Unrivalled  even  by  the  years 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  as  a  period  of  intense 
mental  activity,  this  closing  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury is  distinguished  by  a  towering  pride  of  intellect, 
an  impatience  of  authority,  an  irreverence  and  audacity 
of  speculation,  unknown,  save  in  individual  and  local 
examples,  to  any  former  age.  "  Modern  thought,"  as  it 
styles  itself, 

"  Plays  such  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

It  neither  "fears  God,  nor  regards  man."  In  truth 
there  is  no  God  but  blind  force  and  motion.  The  Bible 
is  a  myth.  Man  has  been  self-evolved — body,  soul,  and 
spirit — remotely  out  of  an  ethereal  mist,  immediately 
out  of  a  baboon.  Nay,  not  "  soul  and  spirit,"  for  in 
any  proper  historical  or  psychological  sense  of  the 
terms,  he  has  neither.  Death  is  annihilation.  Chris- 
tianity is  merely  one  of  many  religions — all  invented 
and  kept  alive  by  priestcraft.  Sin,  repentance,  moral 
accountability,  a  final  judgment,  immortality,  are  imple- 
ments for  holding  men  in  bondage  to  superstition. 
These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  axioms  of  "  modern 
thought." 

"  A  thousand  demi-gods  on  golden  seats 
Frequent  and  full," 

propound  them  with  oracular  dignity,  and  send  them 
forth  to  comfort  and  bless,  or,  as  may  be,  to  bewilder  and 
confound,  a  benighted,  enslaved,  and  suffering  world. 

While  "modern  thought"  is  thus  running  riot  through 
the  realm  of  scientific  research,  it  has  found  another 
field  for  the  exercise  of  its  puissance.     In  a  less  gross, 
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but  still  autocratic  and  impious  spirit,  it  has  entered 
the  church — not  the  domain  of  Socinianism,  which  it 
has  always  controlled  unchallenged,  but  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  Protesting  its  loyalty  to  our  divine 
Lord,  it  sits  in  judgment  upon  His  word,  as  it  would 
upon  the  ethics  of  Aristotle  or  the  Novum  Organum  of 
Bacon.  The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  penmen  is  reduced 
to  a  precarious  and  fallible  illumination.  Eighteen  cen- 
turies have  come  and  gone  without  settling  a  single 
fundamental  truth,  not  even  the  being  of  a  God.  The  car- 
dinal doctrines  of  the  gospel — those  which  are  deposited 
in  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  which  have  been  enshrined 
in  the  creeds  of  all  the  historic  churches,  and  sealed  with 
the  blood  of  "  the  noble  army  of  martyrs" — these  doc- 
trines are  treated  as  if  they  were  mere  vagrant  opinions, 
born  of  yesterday,  and  of  no  binding  obligation  except- 
ing so  far  as  they  may  commend  themselves  to  our  per- 
sonal intuitions.  The  last  paper  which  Dr.  Hodge  wrote 
for  the  press,  was  an  elaborate  and  vehement  protest 
against  the  arrogant  assumption  here  referred  to.  It 
was  in  reply  to  an  essay  published  in  a  leading  religious 
journal,  in  which  it  was  said  :  "  The  first  question  (con- 
cerning an  alleged  Scripture  doctrine)  is  not  the  exe- 
getical.  but  the  ethical  one.  We  want  to  know  what 
God  says ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  God  says 
anything  which  our  moral  sense  tells  us  He  ought  not  to 
say  r  And  then  the  sponsors  of  the  ancient  faith  are 
told  that  they  do  not  at  all  "  understand  the  depth  and 
momentum  of  the  current  of  thought  now  sweeping 
underneath  the  surface  and  throughout  the  religious 
world."  Dr.  Hodge's  comment  on  this  taunt  is  as  fol- 
lows :  "  We  have  no  belief  in  the  momentum  and  cur- 
rent here  mentioned.     The  surface  of  the  ocean  is  sel- 
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dom  perfectly  smooth.  There  is  always  a  ripple,  and 
sometimes  waves  '  mountains  high.'  But  a  few  fathoms 
deep  all  is  calm.  It  is  so  with  the  church.  There  are 
alw'ays  '  diverse  winds  of  doctrine'  sweeping  over  its 
surface,  producing  ripples  which  none  but  those  who 
make  them  think  much  about.  The  church  as  a  whole 
is  secure,  and  the  truth  is  secure.  There  is  no  danger 
to  the  truth  from  '  currents  of  thought.'  The  only 
danger  is  from  the  decline  of  piety.  Men  do  not  firmly 
adhere  to  doctrines  of  which  they  have  not  experienced 
the  powder."  Then  follows  a  masterly  dissection  and 
refutation  of  the  pernicious  principle  which  it  is  the 
object  of  the  essay  to  defend.''' 

As  a  matter  of  course  the  type  of  theology  which 
the  reigning  "  spirit  of  the  age"  arraigns  and  denounces 
with  special  imperiousness,  is  that  which  tue  revere  as 
God's  truth — the  system  which  "  has  underlain  the 
piety  of  the  church  in  all  ages ;  the  great  granitic  for- 
mation whose  peaks  tower  toward  heaven,  and  draw 
thence  the  waters  of  life,  and  in  whose  capacious  bosom 
repose  those  green  pastures  in  which  the  great  Shep- 
herd gathers  and  sustains  his  flock. "f  These  doctrines 
evoke  the  same  hostility  now  as  they  did  when  preached 
by  St.  Paul.  The  boasted  "  culture"  of  our  day  can  no 
more  endure  them,  than  would  the  culture  of  Athens 
and  Rome.     The  jibe  still  is,  "  What  will  this  babbler 

*  Dr.  Hodge's  article  fills  five  columns  of  the  Independent  of  May  9, 
1878.  Writing  to  me  from  Washington  the  week  following  (May  15), 
perhaps  the  last  letter  he  ever  wrote,  after  speaking  of  Professor  Henry's 
death,  he  refers  to  the  communication  here  mentioned  in  these  terms : 
"  How  I  was  able  to  write  it  during  the  confusion  of  our  Examination 
week,  the  meeting  of  the  Directors,  &c.,  I  do  not  know,  as  it  made  my 
head  ache  to  read  it  in  print." 

t  Dr.  Hodge,  in  Bib.  Rep.,  1851. 
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say  ?"  Plain  enough  it  is  after  eighteen  centuries,  that 
that  babbler  had  his  say,  and  that  he  said  it  to  some 
purpose.  But  the  race  of  scoffers  never  learns  any- 
thing ;  and  so  the  experience  of  Mars'  Hill  is  perpetu- 
ally repeated.  Nor  has  the  fresh  outbreak  of  this 
spirit  in  our  time  been  without  effect.  Its  rationalizing 
influence  is  telling  upon  the  church.  There  has  been  a 
disposition  to  tone  down  what  are  regarded  as  the  rugged 
features  of  the  Calvinistic  system ;  to  suppress  its  more 
obnoxious  demands;  to  accommodate  it  to  the  advanced 
thought  of  this  polite  age  ;  and,  whether  of  purpose  or 
not,  to  sap  the  popular  faith  in  the  supernatural  origin 
of  the  Scriptures,  divine  sovereignty,  and,  generally, 
the  affiliated  doctrines  which  constitute,  in  Scottish 
phrase,  the  "  marrow  of  the  Gospel."  Without  any  for- 
mal league  among  the  high  contracting  parties,  numer- 
ous agencies,  materialistic,  philosophical,  and  ecclesias- 
tical, are  at  this  moment,  and  long  have  been,  confeder- 
ate against  the  ancient  Pauline  and  Augustinian  theology. 
As  the  inevitable  consequence,  that  theology  has  relaxed 
its  hold  upon  some  important  denominations  which  once 
gloried  in  it,  counterfeit  imitations,  mere  caricatures, 
palmed  upon  the  world  in  its  name,  have  excited  preju- 
dice against  it ;  and  even  among  its  friends  it  has  been 
largely  misapprehended. 

Considered  with  reference  alike  to  the  scientific  skep- 
ticism of  the  day,  and  the  earthward  tendencies  of 
thought  within  the  church,  there  was  no  want  of  the 
age  more  urgent  than  an  exposition  of  the  system  of 
theology  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  able,  learned,  and 
comprehensive  ;  embracing  a  re-statement  of  the  Augus- 
tinian Creed,  with  a  full  discussion,  from  the  evangelical 
stand-point,   of  all  essential  topics,  and  a  candid  and 
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effective  refutation  of  the  prevalent  heresies  in  philoso- 
phy and  morals.  It  might  be  unwarrantable  to  say  that 
there  was  but  one  man  living,  who  had  been  endowed 
with  all  the  gifts  and  graces  required  to  do  this  work  as 
it  should  be  done.  But  rich  as  the  Church  is  in  illus- 
trious scholars  and  divines,  there  was  but  one  man  to 
whom  the  great  confraternity  of  Calvinistic  theologians, 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples,  would  have  been 
willing  to  confide  this  task.  His  pre-eminent  fitness, 
as  well  for  this  service  as  for  the  various  functions  de- 
volved upon  him  in  another  sphere,  is  shadowed  forth 
in  a  miniature  portrait  of  him,  graphic  and  beautiful, 
drawn  by  a  loving  pen  :  "  Great  tenderness  and  strength 
of  emotion,  and  the  power  of  exciting  it  in  others ;  an 
habitual  and  adoring  love  for  Christ,  and  absolute  sub- 
mission of  mind  and  will  to  His  word;  a  chivalrous 
disposition  to  maintain  against  all  odds  and  with  un- 
varying self-consistency,  through  all  the  years  of  a  long 
life,  the  truth  as  he  saw  it;  crystalline  clearness  of 
thought  and  expression;  and  an  unsurpassed  logical 
power  of  analysis,  and  of  grasping  and  exhibiting  all 
truths  in  their  relations."* 

To  this  outline  it  must  be  added  that  the  profound 
problems  pertaining  to  the  being,  attributes,  and  gov- 
ernment of  God,  and  man's  origin  and  destiny,  had 
been  his  life-study.  He  had  long  been  in  familiar  con- 
tact with  the  great  leaders  of  thought  and  founders  of 
schools.  Classic  and  Christian,  transcendental  and  pan- 
theistic. He  had  examined  and  analyzed  not  only  the 
ancient  and  stereotype  forms  of  error,  but  every  impor- 
tant scheme  of  philosophy,  of  historical  criticism,  and 
of  science,  down  to  the  latest  divinations  of  the  Dar- 

*  Rev.  A.  A.  Ilodiie,  D.D. 
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winian  augurs.  And  with  all  this  wealth  of  learning, 
and  all  these  exalted  powers  trained  to  the  loftiest  pitch 
of  dialectic  skill,  he  brought  to  the  study  of  the  Bible 
the  humility  of  a  little  child.  To  use  his  own  words 
respecting  Dr.  Addison  Alexander :  "  He  believed  in  it 
just  as  he  believed  in  the  solar  system.  He  could  not 
help  believing.  He  saw  so  clearly  its  grandeur  as  a 
whole,  and  the  harmonious  relation  of  its  several  parts, 
that  he  could  no  more  believe  the  Bible  to  be  a  human 
production,  than  he  could  believe  that  man  made  the 
planets.  He  never  seemed  to  have  any  doubts  or  diffi- 
culty on  the  subject.  Although  perfectly  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  the  German  rationalists  and  skeptics 
from  Ernesti  to  Bauer  and  Strauss ;  they  affected  him 
no  more  than  the  eagle  is  affected  by  the  dew  on  his 
plumage  as  he  soars  near  the  sun."* 

Such  was  the  man  whom  God  raised  up  to  supply 
what  was  confessedly  the  great  want  of  the  Church. 
How  well  he  has  supplied  it  needs  not  to  be  told  in 
this  presence,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  presence  of  any  com- 
munion, the  world  over,  which  acknowledges  the  Re- 
formed faith.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  (as  already  hinted) 
that  Calvinism  had  come  to  be  more  or  less  distorted, 
diluted,  exaggerated,  and  therefore  misrepresented,  even 
among  its  professed  friends.  They  may  now,  at  their 
leisure,  learn  what  Calvinism  is,  and  the  no  less  indis- 
pensable lesson,  what  it  is  not.  With  equal  effect  does 
his  Theology  address  itself  to  the  magnates  of  the 
learned  world,  and  to  that  great  body  of  educated  youth 
who  are  prosecuting  their  quest  of  truth  amidst  influ- 
ences eminently  hostile  to  the  claims  of  revealed  relig- 

*  Discourse  at  the  re-opening  of  the  Seminary  Chapel,  September  27, 
1874. 
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ion.  With  neither  of  these  classes  would  common-place 
thinkers  be  allowed  a  hearing.  But  here  is  a  work  the 
author  of  which  is  the  peer  in  learning,  in  breadth  and 
comprehension  of  mind,  in  metaphysical  acumen  and 
in  the  power  of  logical  ratiocination,  of  the  greatest  of 
the  applauded  scientists  and  philosophers  of  the  day. 
Immediately  on  its  re-publication  in  Scotland,  an  astute 
critic,  who  had  no  sympathy  with  its  teachings,  said  of 
it :  "  There  is  manifest  throughout  the  volume  the  pres- 
ence of  ample  knowledge.  There  is  no  book  learning 
on  any  of  its  vast  range  of  subjects,  which  the  learned 
author  would  not  appear  to  have  read,  and  also,  with 
more  than  ordinary  success,  digested.  Hegel  himself 
is  not  too  subtle  for  his  apprehension;  Huxley  not  too 
trenchant  and  logical  for  his  dialectic  to  face."  A  work 
like  this  cannot  fail  to  be  of  essential  assistance  to  the 
many  able  and  accomplished  men  who  are  perplexed 
with  the  phenomena  of  our  condition,  and  honestly  seek- 
ing a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth ;  while  it  lies  athwart 
the  path  of  the  various  materialistic  schools,  an  obstacle 
which  can  neither  be  eluded  nor  removed.  Assuredly 
to  ignore  such  a  work,  or  not  to  attempt  an  answer  to 
it,  will  be  to  confess  it  unanswerable.  We  revere  it, 
then,  as  a  majestic  and  indestructible  dyke  against  the 
devastating  tides  of  error,  which  are  everywhere  me- 
nacing the  defences  of  the  Christian  faith. 

But  this  Theology  is  something  more  than  a  bulwark 
against  error — more  than  a  guide  for  the  perplexed,  a 
shield  for  the  timid,  and  an  arsenal  for  the  unarmed. 
Its  chief  mission  is  higher  and  nobler  still.  It  is  the 
only  work  on  systematic  theology  in  any  language  which 
comprises  the  latest  results  of  sound  Scriptural  exegesis, 
expounds  with  competent  learning,  and  in  an  evangeli- 
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cal  spirit,  the  august  verities  of  the  sacred  Canon,  and 
reduces  to  cobweb  the  skeptical  speculations  of  modern 
philosophy  and  science.  A  work  clothed,  with  these 
attributes  becomes  a  necessity  to  the  Protestant  minis- 
try of  every  name.  They  cannot  afford  to  be  without 
it.  Still  less  can  it  be  dispensed  with  in  the  Halls  of 
divinity  established  by  the  Calvinistic  churches  at  home 
and  abroad.  May  I  be  pardoned  for  quoting  on  this 
point  a  brief  paragraph  from  the  words  of  congratulation 
which  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  address  to  Dr.  Hodge  on 
behalf  of  the  Directors  and  Alumni  of  our  Seminary,  at 
his  Semi-Centennial  Commemc.adon? 

"  Your  Theology  must  soon  become  the  hand-book  of 
all  students  of  the  Reformed  faith  who  speak  the  Eng- 
lish tongue.  Where  you  have  taught  scores,  you  will 
now  teach  hundreds ;  and  where  you  have  taught  hun- 
dreds, you  will  teach  thousands.  Thus,  through  your 
pupils  dispersed  over  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe, 
many  of  them  engaged  in  lajdng  the  foundations  of 
Christianity  in  pagan  and  Mohammedan  lands,  and 
through  this  great  work  comjDrising  your  mature  views 
in  the  noblest  of  all  sciences,  is  your  influence  extend- 
ing in  ever-multiplying,  ever-widening,  concentric  circles, 
until  the  mind  is  awed  in  attempting  to  conceive,  not  of 
its  possible,  but  of  its  certain  results,  as  the  ages  come 
and  go.  That  you  should  live  to  see  this  mighty  me- 
chanism in  motion — to  guide  into  so  many  of  its  count- 
less channels  this  broad  stream  from  the  fountain  of 
living  waters,  is  a  distinction  so  rare  and  so  exalted 
that  we  cannot  but  look  upon  you  as  a  man  greatly 
beloved  of  God,  and  honored  as  He  has  honored  scarcely 
any  other  individual  of  our  age.  When  He  has  thus 
spoken,  we  have  no  right  to  be  silent." 
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This  prediction,  uttered  seven  years  ago,  has  been  in 
process  of  fulfilment  ever  since.  His  work  has  become, 
in  form  or  in  fact,  a  text-book  with  many  important 
institutions  in  America  and  Great  Britain.  It  is  proba- 
bly, at  this  moment,  a  more  efficient  factor  in  shaping 
the  theology  of  the  rising  ministry  of  our  churches,  than 
any  other  uninspired  production.  Nor  this  only.  It  is 
clearly  destined,  in  the  hnnds  of  faithful  missionaries, 
to  become  a  leading  authority  in  framing  the  earliest 
formal  and  permanent  Creeds  of  numerous  peoples,  on 
their  emerging  from  barbarism  into  the  light  and  liberty 
of  the  Gospel — a  force  in  the  fashioning  of  national 
character,  silent  and  tranquil,  but  more  benign  and  more 
powerful  than  laws  and  literature  combined. 

But  it  is  time  to  come  nearer  home,  and  commune 
with  our  beloved  Professor  here  in  this  Seminary.  It 
may  suffice  to  say  in  respect  to  his  methods  as  a  teacher, 
that  the  rare  intellectual  o-ifts  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  found  full  play  in  the  lecture  and  class-rooms. 
The  same  acumen  in  piercing  the  husk  and  the  shell, 
and  detecting  the  hidden  kernel  of  truth ;  the  same 
marvellous  power  of  analysis ;  the  same  skill  in  dissect- 
ing off  extraneous  and  impertinent  issues,  and  going 
down  to  foundation-principles ;  the  same  candor  in 
dealing  with  adverse  opinions ;  the  same  rigorous  logic ; 
these  and  their  kindred  qualities,  informed  with  the 
kindest  spirit,  and  blended  with  a  tone  and  manner  all 
gentleness,  were  daily  illustrated  in  his  official  inter- 
course with  his  students. 

But  there  was  something  still  higher  and  better  than 
all  this.  The  motto  inscribed  over  the  portals  of  this 
School  of  the  prophets  by  those  who  established  it,  and 
which  its  Directors  and  Professors  have  guarded  with 
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such  jealous  care  that  the  lapse  of  sixty-seven  years 
has  not  eroded,  nor  even  moulded  the  device,  was, 
"  Teuth  and  Holiness — Truth  in  order  to  Holiness." 
Piety  first,  then  learning.  Thorough  intellectual  culture, 
but  culture  inspired,  controlled,  and  hallowed  by  supreme 
consecration  to  God.  This  was  the  paramount  aim  of 
those  venerable  men  to  whom  God,  in  his  great  love  and 
mercy  to  our  church  and  to  our  race,  confided  the  gov- 
ernment and  instruction  of  this  Seminary  at  its  birth. 

Let  me  put  this  before  you  in  its  most  authoritative 
form.  In  the  lucid  and  exhaustive  sermon  preached  by 
Dr.  Miller  at  the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Alexander  (Aug. 
12,  1812),  he  used  this  very  solemn  language  :  "When 
I  cast  an  eye  down  the  ages  of  eternity,  and  think  how 
important  is  the  salvation  of  a  single  soul ;  when  I  re- 
collect how  important,  of  course,  the  office  of  a  minister 
of  the  gospel,  who  may  be  the  happy  instrument  of 
saving  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  souls;  and  when 
I  remember  how  many  and  how  momentous  are  the 
relations  which  a  Seminary  intended  solely  for  training 
up  ministers  bears  to  all  the  interests  of  men  in  the  life 
that  now  is,  and  especially  in  that  which  is  to  come,  I 
feel  as  if  the  task  of  conducting  such  a  Seminary  had  an 
awfulness  of  responsibility  connected  with  it,  which  is 
enough  to  make  us  tremble.  Oh,  my  fathers  and  breth- 
ren !  let  it  never  be  said  of  us  on  whom  this  task  has 
fallen,  that  we  take  more  pains  to  make  polite  scholars, 
eloquent  orators,  or  men  of  mere  learning,  than  to  form 
^able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  New  Testament.' 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  we  are  more  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  literary  and  scientific  honors  of  the  ministry, 
than  we  are  to  promote  that  honor  which  consists  in 
being  '  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,'  and  the  in- 
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struments  of  '  adding  much  people  to  the  Lord.'  The 
eyes  of  the  Church  are  upon  us.  The  eyes  of  angels, 
and,  above  all,  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  Zion  are  upon 
us.     May  we  have  grace  given  us  to  be  faithful !" 

What  rapture  would  have  filled  the  breast  of  the 
revered  father,  could  the  record  which  we  now  make 
have  been  spread  before  him  on  that  day,  that  three 
thousand  men  would  be  trained  within  these  walls  for 
the  sacred  ministry,  under  the  ceaseless  influence  of  the 
lesson  he  enforced  with  such  persuasive  eloquence.  No 
teacher  ever  occupied  one  of  these  Chairs  who  has  lost 
sight  of  it.  It  is  the  guiding  star  of  the  distinguished 
scholars  and  divines  who  constitute  the  present  Faculty. 
These  brethren,  his  honored  associates,  will  bear  willing 
testimony  to  the  beneficent  power  of  Dr.  Hodge  in  keep- 
ing the  Seminary  up  to  this  its  loftiest  mission.  It  cost 
him  no  effort  to  hold  this  end  ever  in  view.  And  a  man 
who  walked  with  God,  as  he  did,  could  not  fail  to  exert 
a  healthful  influence  upon  all  who  approached  him. 
His  very  presence  was  felt  by  his  students  as  a  benedic- 
tion— a  means  of  grace,  carrying  with  it  a  silent  rebuke, 
an  encouragement,  a  stimulus  to  watchfulness  and  fidelity 
— according  to  their  individual  needs.  A  personality 
like  this  has  a  power  all  its  own.  It  is  something  dif- 
ferent from  talent,  learning,  eloquence,  dialectic  skill, 
affable  manners,  or  all  these  combined.  You  cannot  see 
it.  You  cannot  define  it.  But  you  can  and  must  feel 
it.  No  one  could  sit  down  with  Dr.  Hodge  without 
feeling  it — perhaps  more  sensibly  than  with  almost 
any  one  they  will  have  known.  And  these  young  men 
felt  it,  not  only  in  '"'  his  opening  prayers  which  seemed 
to  constitute  his  class-room  a  Bethel,  and  the  savor  of 
which  was  as  the  incense  of  morn  to  the  soul,  wooing  it 
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upward  to  communion  with  God,"''"  but  through  the 
entire  routine  of  the  daily  lecture  or  recitation,  and,  no 
less,  in  their  familiar  visits  to  his  study. 

If  this  were  true  of  his  ordinary  converse,  what  must 
be  said  of  his  "  Sunday-afternoon  talks "  in  the  Ora- 
tory ?  The  older  graduates  of  the  Seminary  love  to 
dwell  upon  this  conference  as  it  was  conducted  by  the 
two  senior  Professors  of  their  day.  It  was  here,  espe- 
cially, that  Dr.  Alexander  displayed  that  deep  exper- 
imental knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  of  the 
Gospel  as  the  only  remedy  for  its  corruptions,  for  which 
he  was  so  pre-eminent.  He  seemed  to  have  studied 
every  phase  of  character  and  every  type  of  the  Chris- 
tian life.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  subject  were  joy 
or  sorrow,  temptation  or  triumph,  the  hope  that  saves 
or  the  hope  that  deceives,  trust  or  despondency,  faith 
or  works,  life  or  death, — you  soon  saw,  in  listening 
to  him,  that  it  was  familiar  ground  to  him,  and  that, 
wherever  you  were,  he  had  been  there  before  you. 
How  could  we  help  reverencing  a  man  whom  we  felt, 
as  soon  as  he  began  to  speak,  busy  about  our  hearts, 
and  who  would  go  on  opening  one  ward  after  another, 
until  we  began  to  fear  that  there  was  not  a  secret 
chamber  he  might  not  enter,  and  lay  bare  all  that  was 
in  it  ?  This  rare  gift  descended  to  his  successor.  Dr. 
Hodge's  addresses  at  this  conference,  colloquial  in  form, 
but,  as  now  appears  from  his  memoranda,  carefully  pre- 
meditated, reveal  the  same  familiarity  with  the  intrica- 
cies of  the  human  heart,  the  same  aptitude  in  dealing 
with  questions   of  casuistry,  and  the   same   felicity  in 

*  See  an  admirable  article  in  the  "  British  and  Foreis^n  Evangelical 
Review,"  by  his  distinguished  pupil,  Professor  Watts,  of  the  Assembly's 
College,  Belfast. 
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portraying  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  snares  and  conflicts, 
the  trials  and  encouragements,  of  the  Christian  warfare. 

One  of  his  favorite  pupils'-'  has  brought  him  before  us 
at  this  service,  in  a  sketch  as  beautiful  as  it  is  life-like  : 

"  No  triumph  of  his  with  tongue  or  pen  ever  so  thrilled 
and  moved  human  hearts  as  did  his  utterances  at  the 
Sabbath-afternoon  conferences  in  the  Seminary  Oratory, 
which  will  live  in  the  immortal  memory  of  every  Prince- 
ton student.  A  subject  would  be  given  out  on  the  Sun- 
day before,  generally  some  one  which  involved  prac- 
tical, experimental,  spiritual  religion — such  as  Christian 
fidelity,  love  of  God's  word,  prayer,  the  Lord's  Supper, 
the  great  commission.  After  brief  opening  services  by 
the  students,  the  Professors  spoke  in  turn ;  but  Dr. 
Hodge's  was  the  voice  which  all  waited  to  hear.  Sit- 
ting quietly  in  his  chair,  with  a  simple  ease  which 
seemed  born  of  the  moment,  but  was  really  the  fruit 
of  careful  preparation,  even  with  the  pen,  he  would 
pour  out  a  tide  of  thought  and  feeling  which  moved 
and  melted  all — solemn,  searching,  touching,  tender — 
his  eye  sometimes  kindling  and  his  voice  swelling  or 
trembling  with  the  force  of  sacred  emotion,  while 
thought  and  language  at  times  rose  to  a  grandeur  which 
held  us  spell-bound.  Few  went  away  from  those  con- 
secrated meetings  without  feeling  in  then-  hearts  that 
there  was  nothing  good  and  pure  and  noble  in  Christian 
character  which  he  who  would  be  a  worthy  minister  of 
Christ  ought  not  to  covet  for  his  own." 

It  was  these  familiar  descants  on  the  inner  life  of  the 
soul,  even  more  than  his  profound  discussions  of  the 
sublime  theories  of  theology,  that  disclosed  the  real 
secret  of  his  greatness.     The  key  to  his  whole  charac- 

*  William  Irvin,  D.D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 
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ter,  intellectual  and  moral,  lies  in  the  extraordinary 
measure  of  divine  influence  which  was  granted  him. 
"  If  a  man  love  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  :  and  my 
Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  unto  him,  and 
make  our  abode  with  him."  The  remarkable  phrase- 
ology here  employed  by  the  Saviour,  which  has  no  par- 
allel in  His  other  recorded  utterances,  clothes  the  prom- 
ise Avith  a  significance  beyond  our  grasp.  But  here,  if 
anywhere,  was  one  to  whom  it  was  given  to  enjoy  the 
priceless  distinction  it  conferred.  Manifest  it  was  to 
all  eyes  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  had  come  to  him, 
not  as  a  wayfaring  man,  to  tarry  for  a  night,  but  to 
ahide  with  him ;  or,  translating  this  unusual  language 
into  familiar  phrase,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  given  to 
him  in  a  very  unwonted  measure.  Rarely,  if  ever,  did 
any  one  hear  him  speak  of  his  own  religious  exercises ; 
but  this  were  as  superfluous  as  to  ask  the  harvest-moon 
where  she  gets  her  splendor.  His  daily  walk  betrayed 
the  secret ;  and  the  Oratory,  beyond  all  other  spheres, 
showed  that  the  "  hiding  of  his  power  "  lay  in  that  in- 
dwelling of  the  Spirit  which  made  his  life  an  habitual 
communion  with  God.  In  these  exercises,  as  in  his 
prayers — above  all,  his  prayers  at  the  family-altar — the 
Christological  type  of  his  piety  constantly  appeared. 
Not  Rutherford  himself  was  more  absorbed  with  the 
love  of  Christ.  Around  this  central  sun,  and  so  near 
to  it  as  to  be  always  aglow  with  its  beams,  his  whole 
being  revolved.  Christ  was  not  only  the  ground  of  his 
hope,  but  the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  his  intellect, 
the  soul  of  his  theology,  the  unfailing  spring  of  his  joy, 
the  one  all-pervading,  all-glorifying  theme  and  end  of 
his  life.  When  Bengel  lay  a-dying,  a  friend,  standing 
by  his  bedside,  pronounced  over  him  these  words : — 
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"  Lord  Jesus,  to  Thee  I  live ;  to  Thee  I  suffer ;  to  Thee 
I  die  :  Thine  I  am,  in  death  and  in  life.  Save  and  bless 
me,  0  Saviour,  for  ever  and  ever  :  Amen."  Upon  hear- 
ing the  words  Thine  I  am,  the  great  expositor  laid  his 
right  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 
There  is  but  one  formula  which  so  well  sums  up  and 
defines  the  religious  character  of  our  revered  Professor  : 
'•  To  me,  TO  live  is  Christ  ;  and  to  die  is  gain."  And 
here  in  this  Conference,  where  his  every  tone,  and  look, 
and  utterance,  was  instinct  with  his  love  to  Christ,  did 
he  most  fully  realize  to  those  around  him  their  concep- 
tion of  "  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved."  When  his 
addresses  come  to  be  collected  and  published,*  they 
will  constitute,  though  merely  in  outline,  a  body  of 
practical  and  casuistical  divinity  inferior  to  no  work  of 
its  size  and  compass  in  our  language. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  depreciating  the  labors 
of  his  colleagues,  whether  in  this  or  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Seminary  life.  In  the  Oratory,  as  every- 
where else,  they  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  him ; 
they  were  just  as  conscientious  and  faithful ;  they  sec- 
onded all  his  efforts  for  leading  the  students  up  to  a 
closer  and  still  closer  "  imitation  of  Christ ;"  and  as  thev 
shared  with  him  the  responsibility,  so  they  will  share 
with  him  the  imperishable  reward,  of  having,  success- 
fully trained  a  very  large  body  of  young  men  to  become 
able  ministers  of  the  New  Testament — ^perhaps  the 
very  highest  function  which  God  ever  entrusts  to  mor- 
tal hands. 

This  incidental  reference  to  our  corps  of  Professors 
conjointly  may  fitly  introduce  a  further  observation  on 
the  subject.     In  a  sermon  already  quoted,  Dr.  Hodge, 

*As  they  now  have  been. 
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speaking  of  Drs.  Alexander  and  Miller,  says  :  "It  often 
happens  that  men  are  very  pious  without  being  very 
good.  Their  religion  expends  itself  in  devotional  feel- 
ings and  services,  while  the  evil  passions  of  their  nature 
remain  unsubdued.  It  was  not  so  with  our  fathers  : 
they  were  as  good  as  they  were  pious.  I  was  inti- 
mately associated  with  them,  as  pupil  and  colleague, 
between  thirty  and  forty  years.  In  all  that  time  I 
never  saw  in  either  of  them  any  indication  of  vanity, 
of  pride,  of  malice,  of  envy,  of  jealousy,  of  insincerity, 
of  uncharitableness,  or  of  disingenuousness.  I  know 
that  what  I  say  is  incredible,  nevertheless  it  is  true ; 
and  it  is  my  right  and  my  duty  to  scatter  these  with- 
ered flowers  upon  their  graves.  Most  men  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  their  bosoms  are  opaque ;  but  these  holy 
men,  as  it  always  seemed  to  me,  might  let  the  sun  shine 
through  them." 

This  is  a  very  remarkable  statement.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  its  counterpart  could  be  supplied  from  the  an- 
nals of  any  literary  or  theological  institution  the  world 
has  seen.  Yet  is  there  one  thing  even  more  remarkable 
— viz.,  that  without  going  beyond  this  record,  a  third 
man  should  be  found  in  whom  all  those  virtues  shone 
with  the  same  undimmed  lustre  ;  that  in  the  judgment  of 
those  who  were  the  most  confidentially  associated  with 
its  author  for  fifty  years,  every  word  he  has  here  Avrit- 
ten  is  as  strictly  applicable  to  himself  as  it  was  to  his 
venerable  colleagues.  Who  ever  saw  in  Charles  Hodgk 
the  slightest  taint  or  token  "  of  vanity,  of  pride,  of  mal- 
ice, of  envy,  of  jealousy,  of  insincerity,  of  uncharitable- 
ness, or  of  disingenuousness"?  Is  it  extravagant  to  say 
that  the  contemporaneous  presence  of  three  men  in  the 
same  Faculty   for  two   score,  years,  any   one   of  whom 
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might  have  sat  for  this  portrait,  is  a  marvel  to  which 
no  parallel  can  be  found  ?  What  hath  God  wrought  for 
this  Seminary  and  for  the  church  made  so  much  richer 
and  better  by  the  lives  and  labors  of  these  holy  men ! 
If  one  were  called  upon  to  specify  the  most  conspic- 
uous feature  of  Dr.  Hodge's  religious  character,  next  to 
that  pure  love  with  which  his  whole  nature  w^as  trans- 
fused, it  would  be  his  humiUtf/ — perhaps  the  most  dis- 
tinctively Christian  grace  in  the  whole  garniture  of  the 
believer.  Here  was  a  man  clothed  with  brilliant  intel- 
lectual gifts,  an  accomplished  scholar,  laden  with  gen- 
erous stores  of  the  choicest  leai'ning,  his  utterances  on 
all  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  questions  listened  to  by 
a  great  church  with  a  deference  accorded  to  no  other 
living  teacher,  lauded  by  eminent  theologians  in  Europe 
and  America  as  "  the  theologian  of  the  age,"  and  the 
constant  object  of  undisguised  and  loving  reverence  to 
all  around  him,  yet  modest  and  unassuming  as  a  child — 
never  asserting  his  consequence  :  never  obtruding  his 
opinions ;  never  courting  a  compliment ;  never  saying  or 
doing  anything  for  effect;  never  challenging  attention 
to  himself  in  an?/  way.*  Of  course  he  could  not  be 
blind  to  the  homage  which  was  paid  him  from  every 
quarter ;  but  his  ow^n  estimate  of  himself  w^as  framed 
by  quite  another  standard.  His  vast  learning  taught 
him  that  he  had  barely  crossed  the  border  of  that 
boundless  domain  of  truth  which  stretches  off  in  every 
direction  into  the  infinite ;  and  his  habitual  feeling  was 

*  One  of  our  Directors,  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  was  a  most 
vivacious  and  agreeable  talker.     Dr.  Ilodge  said  to  me  one  day,  *'  Have 

you  noticed   a  curious  fact  about   Dr.  ?"     "'What  is  it?"     "He 

never  talks  about  anything  but  himself,  and  yet  in  him  it  never  strikes 
you  as  egotism."  This  was  true.  I  cite  it  simply  as  showing  his  pleas- 
ant way  of  dealing  with  an  infirmity  which  had  no  place  in  his  own 
character. 
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that  of  La  Place,  who,  being  complimented,  when  near 
his  end,  on  the  splendor  of  his  attainments,  replied, 
"  What  w^e  know  is  verv  little ;  what  we  do  not  know 
is  inmiense."  So  in  respect  to  his  personal  piety.  To 
all  eyes  but  his  own  he  had  approached  as  near  to  "  the 
stature  of  a  perfect  man  in  Christ  Jesus"  as  any,  the 
most  favored,  of  those  saints  whose  names  the  church 
has  embalmed.  But  so  clear  was  his  apprehension  of 
the  spotless  holiness  of  God,  so  transcendent  his  views 
of  the  love  of  Christ  and  the  debt  we  owe  Him,  and 
so  inwrought  his  sense  of  the  turpitude  of  sin,  that  he 
could  only  think  of  himself  as  a  poor,  miserable  sinner 
saved  by  grace  ineffable,  whose  best  services  were 
utterly  unfit  to  be  presented  to  God,  whose  purest 
aspirations  were  too  impure  to  be  accepted  save  through 
the  ever-prevalent  intercession  of  our  great  High  Priest. 
Here,  indeed,  was  a  clear  intimation  that  the  path  he 
was  treading  lay  close  along  the  suburbs  of  the  heav- 
enly city.  For  the  inevitable  effect  of  a  near  discovery 
of  the  divine  glory  must  always  be  what  it  was  with 
Isaiah  and  the  beloved  apostle — to  overwhelm  the  soul 
with  a  sense  of  its  own  vileness.  Therefore  it  was  that 
our  dear  Professor  was  ever  "clothed  with  humility" 
— clothed  with  it :  it  covered  him  like  "  a  raiment  of 
needlework  " — covered  all  the  powers  of  his  mind,  all 
the  treasures  of  his  learning,  all  the  wealth  of  his  affec- 
tions, all  that  made  him  great  and  good,  loving  and 
beloved,  all  that  moved  us  to  look  upon  him  as  one 
given  to  the  church  (may  it  be  allowed  me  to  say)  to 
shew  how  much  a  Christian  may,  even  in  this  world, 
become  like  Christ.* 

*  May  I  illustrate  this  point  by  one  or  two  incidents  not  related  at 
the  delivery  of  the  discourse. 

About  a  year  before  his  death  we  were  one  day  talking  together,  and 
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Fidelity  to  the  truth  constrains  me  to  emphasize  the 
thought,  that  the  spirit  here  delineated  is  the  logical 
out-come  of  the  Calvinistic  theology  in  its  thorough  and 
pervasive  contact  with  a  powerful  intellect.  With  the 
world,  especially  with  the  lighter  cohorts  of  the  world 
of  letters,  this  theology  is  the  symbol  of  pride,  bigotry, 
and  austerity.  That  these  traits  are  sometimes  exhibited 
by  professed  Calvinists,  as  well  as  by  people  of  other 
creeds  and  of  no  creed,  is  not  denied.  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  there  are  fierce  Calvinistic  lions  who  are  never 
turned  into  lambs.  But  that  the  legitimate  tendency  of 
the  system  is  in  that  direction,  and  that  with  an  energy 
unknown  to  any  other  belief,  it  would  be  easy  to  prove 
both  from  an  analysis  of  its  elements  and  from  the  an- 
nals of  the  church.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  its  grand, 
characteristic  feature,  that  which  in  the  judgment  alike 

I  was  saying,  "  You  ought  to  be  a  very  happy  man.  Consider  what  you 
have  accomplished,  and  the  universal  feeling  towards  you — "  "  Now 
stop  !"  said  he,  with  a  wave  of  the  hand.  "  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
God  has  been  pleased  to  take  up  a  yoor  little  stick  and  do  something 
with  it.  What  I  have  done  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what  is  done  by 
a  man  who  goes  to  Africa,  and  labors  among  a  heathen  tribe,  and  re- 
duces their  language  to  writing.  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop  down  and 
unloose  the  shoes  of  such  a  man." 

Again,  in  the  course  of  a  letter  written  in  January,  1878,  and  breath- 
ing in  every  sentence  the  same  spirit,  he  says  :  "  It  is  a  delusion.  It  is 
not  what  I  am,  but  what  God's  providence  has  done  with  me,  that  you 
have  in  the  eye  of  your  imagination.  Had  I  been  settled  in  a  retired 
parish,  nobody  would  ever  have  heard  my  name.'''' 

At  his  Semi-Centennial  Commemoration  (April  24,  1872),  the  highest 
tribute  ever  paid  to  a  minister  of  the  gospel  in  the  United  States,  the 
entire  afternoon  was  taken  up  with  the  laudatory  addresses  of  repre- 
sentative men,  speaking  for  their  respective  institutions  and  Christian 
denominations,  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  reclining,  the  while,  upon 
a  sofa  at  the  rear  of  the  platform.  When  it  was  over,  I  said  to  him, 
"  How  did  you  stand  all  that?"'  "  Why,"  said  he,  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
"  very  quietly.  It  didn't  seem  at  all  to  be  me  they  were  talking  about. 
I  heard  it  all  as  of  some  other  man." 
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of  friends  and  foes  distinguishes  it  from  all  other  schemes, 
is,  that  it  exalts  God  and  abases  man.  Its  fundamental 
principles  are  these  two,  viz.,  man's  utter  depravity, 
ruin,  and  helplessness ;  and  salvation  by  grace  through 
the  mediation  of  Christ,  sovereign,  free,  and  unmerited, 
from  first  to  last,  in  every  stage,  and  at  every  step. 
These  principles  received  into  the  heart  with  an  enlight- 
ened and  cordial  faith,  must  necessarily  foster  low 
thoughts  of  one's  self,  meekness,  benevolence,  and  the 
whole  train  of  sister-Q-races.  A  cloud  of  witnesses  mio:ht 
be  summoned  to  show  that  this  is  no  mere  speculative 
conjecture,  but  the  actual  and  ordinary  result  where  the 
doctrines  in  question  are  clearly  apprehended  and  lov- 
ingly embraced.  Among  these  witnesses  would  be  found 
very  many  in  different  lands  whose  seraphic  piety,  pro- 
found learning,  and  unwearied  labors,  have  illumined  the 
times  in  which  they  lived.  It  will  be  germane  to  the 
occasion  to  mention,  by  way  of  example,  two  names 
which  must  have  place  in  any  enrolment  that  claims  to 
include  the  ten  most  illustrious  thinkers  and  authors 
known,  outside  the  circle  of  inspiration,  to  the  Christian 
Church.  Augustine  and  Jonathan  Edwards  were  as 
humble  and  lowly  in  spirit,  as  they  were  resplendent  in 
their  intellectual  strength. 

This  train  of  thought  is  suggestive  of  another  trait  of 
Dr.  Hodge's  character  already  glanced  at.  His  home 
was  in  the  empire  of  the  affections.  Never  did  a  more 
kindly,  loving  heart  throb  in  a  human  bosom.  There 
were  those  of  old  who  said  to  the  Master,  "  Thou  hast 
a  devil."  What  wonder  that  some  of  their  successors 
should  charge  the  disciple  with  bigotry,  intolerance,  ma- 
lignity ?  All  they  knew  or  cared  to  know,  was,  that  he 
was  the  accredited  defender  of  a  theology  they  hated. 
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although  as  ignorant  of  it  as  were  the  Pharisees  of  the 
Saviour's  teachings.  This  "  antiquated  theology,"  "  an- 
tiquated," we  admit,  for  it  dates  back  to  the  apostles, 
yes,  and  to  prophets  and  })atriarchs,  has  always  been 
the  abhorrence  of  free-thinkers  and  latitudinarians  of 
whatever  name.  Princeton,  its  chosen  sanctuary,  is, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  Eastern  Magi,  covered  with  a  pall  of 
Cimmerian  darkness.  No  flowers  of  Paradise  bloom 
there.  The  only  Flora  known  to  its  rugged  soil  is  thorns 
and  brambles.  Accustomed  as  they  are  to  associate 
with  its  avowed  creed  ideas  of  narrow-mindedness,  viru- 
lence, and  the  like,  they  must  needs  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of  this  creed  was  the  very 
incarnation  of  these  amiable  qualities.  Had  they 
charged  simply  that  he  was  resolute  in  maintaining  his 
opinions ;  that  he  would  make  no  compromise  with  what 
he  believed  to  be  error ;  that  no  adverse  array  of  num- 
bers, talent,  official  station,  or  personal  vituperation, 
could  repress  the  frankest  expression  of  his  sentiments 
on  all  fitting  occasions  ;  that,  in  a  word,  truth  was  dearer 
to  him  than  life,  and  he  would  have  stood  for  it  like 
Luther  at  Worms,  with  an  empire  or  a  world  in  arms 
against  it :  had  this  been  the  indictment,  no  one  could 
have  traversed  it.  But  when  it  comes  to  be  a  question 
of  tone  and  temper,  it  is  a  different  matter.  Here  he 
was  a  very  child.  Not  one  of  his  various  eulogists  has 
failed  to  advert  to  this  feature  of  his  character.  Ad- 
dicted as  he  was  to  laborious  study  in  the  grandest  fields 
open  to  our  research,  and  capable,  beyond  most  men,  of 
scaling  the  heights  and  sounding  the  depths  which  de- 
fine the  limits  of  human  thought,  he  entered  with  a 
lively  zest  into  the  current  talk  of  the  hour,  the  amuse- 
ments  of  children,   the   petty   news-gatherings   of  his 
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visitors, — nothing,  indeed,  was   too  trivial  to  interest 
him. 

In  society,  he  was  no  monopolist  like  Coleridge  and 
Macaulay,  but,  as  already  hinted,  he  was  certainly  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  of  talkers.  A  very  noticeable 
thing  about  him  was  the  facility  with  which  he  would 
pass  from  the  lightest  to  the  gravest  themes.  Abound- 
ing as  he  did  in  anecdote,  no  boy  enjoyed  a  good  story 
more.  Grim  Calvinist  as  he  was  said  to  be,  his  airy 
spirit  revealed  itself  in  a  tide  of  humor  as  inexhaustible 
as  it  was  refreshing.  Wit  he  had,  no  less ;  as  many  a 
remembered  pleasantry,  and  many  a  sentence  in  his 
polemical  essays  will  attest.  But  this  keener  weapon 
was  kept  more  in  reserve.  It  was  wit  as  refined  and 
sweetened  into  humor  by  sympathy,  tenderness,  and 
affection,  that  set  off  to  such  advantage  his  massive  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  sparkled  through  his  conversation 
like  the  shimmer  of  the  moonbeams  upon  the  rippling 
lake.  This  beautiful  gift — for  such  it  surely  is — never 
degenerated  with  him  into  irreverence,  coarseness,  or 
buffoonery.  It  never  carried  him  so  far  away  from  the 
cross  and  its  sublime  verities,  that  he  could  not  pass  at 
once,  and  without  violence  to  his  own  feelings  or  those 
of  others,  from  the  sprightliest  to  the  gravest  topics ; 
from  the  commerce  of  small  talk  bristling  with  amusing 
reminiscences  and  brilliant  repartee,  to  the  discussion  of 
some  subtle  question  of  metaphysics  or  theology,  or  the 
luminous  exposition  of  some  controverted  scripture. 
Whatever  the  company  or  the  theme,  he  was  always 
natural.  He  never  paraded  his  learning ;  never  intro- 
duced a  topic  for  the  sake  of  "showing  off"  upon  it; 
never  assumed,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  students  or 
others,  an  air  of   superiority.     His   world-wide   fame 
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brought  to  his  hospitable  door  numerous  visitors  from 
remote  states  and  foreign  countries ;  and  nothing  sur- 
prised and  charmed  them  more  than  the  perfect  sim- 
plicity and  the  quiet,  unostentatious  manners  of  the  man 
whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  look  at  from  a  dis- 
tance with  a  sort  of  awe.  With  that  inborn  refinement 
and  courtesy  which  came  of  his  gentle  blood,  he  aimed 
at  drawing  out  his  guests  while  he  listened  ;  and,  it  must 
be  said,  he  added  to  his  many  other  graces  the  rare  ac- 
complishment of  being  a  good  listener,  even  where  there 
was  not  much  to  listen  to.  If  they  thwarted  his  pur- 
pose and  constrained  him  to  do  the  talking,  it  was  cer- 
tain to  be  in  a  strain  which  would  run  out  the  hour-glass 
very  sAviftly,  but  without  one  word  designed  for  self- 
laudation.  All  the  more  surely  did  it  win  their  homage. 
For  it  is  a  law  written  as  well  upon  the  heart  as  upon 
the  inspired  page,  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted  ;"  and  when  we  meet  with  a  person  of  rare  pow- 
ers or  of  signal  usefulness,  who  loses  sight  of  himself 
in  his  concern  for  the  welfare  of  others,  we  instinctively 
pay  him  the  tribute  of  our  loving  admiration.  How 
could  Dr.  Hodge's  visitors  help  carrying  away  this  feel- 
ing with  them  ? 

In  one  of  Dr.  Chalmers'  /Sabbath  Readhif/s,  there  is 
a  touching  allusion  to  himself.  He  is  commenting  on 
the  devoted  friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  styles,  "  my  beloved  Jonathan,"  and 
speaks  of  him  as,  "  on  the  whole,  the  most-  engaging 
character,  and  perhaps  the  most  perfectly  drawn  of  all 
the  merely  human  personages  whom  either  profane  or 
sacred  history  has  recorded."  Depicting  the  mutual 
love  of  these  two  friends,  he  adds  with  a  sort  of  pathos, 
"  I  feel  a  void  in  my  own  heart  from  the  want  of  an 
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object  on  whom  I  miglit  concentrate  this  affection  in 
full,  loving  him  '  both  in  the  flesh  and  in  the  Lord.' 
(Philemon  xvi.)  There  is  a  shyness,  or  coldness,  or 
want  of  full  and  free  congeniality  about  me,  in  virtue  of 
which  I  feel  that  my  capacity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
social  intimacy  has  not  been  met  by  aught  that  is  ade- 
quate for  my  entire  satisfaction  in  this  way."  Our  be- 
loved Professor  labored  under  no  such  disability  as  that 
wdiich  is  here  so  feelingly  confessed  and  deplored  (though 
in  the  judgment  of  some  who  knew  him  well,  without 
renson*)  by  the  illustrious  Scotchman.  He  was  formed 
for  friendship.  His  nature  craved  it.  He  could  not  do 
without  it,  and  happily  he  was  not  put  to  the  trial.  I 
do  not  now  refer  to  that  home  which  was  blessed  and 
brightened  with  his  presence,  and  where  his  loving 
heart  found  full  scope  and  verge,  and  was  in  turn  en- 
riched by  the  reciprocal  in-flow  of  a  love  as  tender  as 
his  own.     There  was  a  circle  outside  of  this  upon  which 

*  It  was  my  liioh  privilege  to  spend  witla  Dr.  Chalmers  the  last  even- 
ing but  one  of  his  life,  Saturday,  May  28,  1847.  At  sunrise  on  the 
ensuing  Monday,  the  cry  rang  through  J^dinburgh,  Dr.  Chalmers  is 
dead!  Not  to  go  into  the  details  of  that  memorable  interview,  let  it 
suffice  to  say,  as  bearing  upon  the  passage  in  the  text,  that  I  have  never 
received  a  more  cordial  and  hearty  greeting  than  that  with  which,  taking 
both  my  hands  in  his  own,  he  welcomed  me  to  Morning-side.  He  had 
returned  from  London  only  the  day  before,  and  spoke  of  himself  as  being 
in  unusually  good  health.  All  the  benevolence  of  his  character  came 
out  in  his  genial  smile.  His  courtesy,  his  affability,  the  tones  of  his 
voice,  the  graciousncss  and  even  warmth  of  his  whole  manner,  as  he 
talked  with  me  of  grave  questions  with  which  the  Free  Church  Assem- 
bly, then  in  session,  was  likely  to  be  agitated,  and  the  kindliness  with 
which,  on  my  rising  to  leave,  he  pressed  an  invitation  for  us  (the  ladies 
of  my  party  had  remained  at  the  hotel  that  evening)  to  breakfast  with 
him,  first  on  Tuesday  and  then  on  Monday  morning — all  this  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  me  so  grateful  and  so  vivid  that  I  cannot  at  all 
take  ill  that  disparaging  estimate  of  his  own  social  nature  which  I  have 
quoted  from  his  "'  Sabbath  Readings." 
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he  lavished  his  warm  affection.  No  niggard  in  his  gene- 
rous sj^mpathies,  his  kindly  wishes  went  out  towards  all 
whom  he  knew;  and  there  were  many  who  shared 
his  love.  But  with  him,  as  with  us  all,  there  were  a 
chosen  few  whose  place  came  next  after  his  own 
household.  Among  the  names  which  were  oftenest  on 
his  lips  were  those  of  Johns  and  McIlvaine,  Nevins  and 
B.  B.  WisNER,  DoD  and  James  Alexander,  and  Van 
Rensselaer.  All  these  preceded  him  to  the  better 
country.  The  first  two  were  his  fellow-students  at  Nas- 
sau Hall,  and  the  first  four  were  his  companions  in  the 
Seminary.  A  brilliant  constellation  in  the  moral  firma- 
ment— collectively,  with  the  addition  of  him  who  was 
facile  princeps  among  them,  they  represented  as  much  of 
mental  power  and  brilliant  imagination,  of  keen  dialectic 
and  exquisite  taste,  of  racy  humor  and  quick  sensibility, 
of  liberal  letters  and  commanding  eloquence,  of  Christian 
activity  and  usefulness,  and,  above  all,  in  all,  and  through 
all,  of  humble,  earnest  piety,  as  could  be  found  among 
any  similar  group  selected  from  the  entire  rolls  of  our 
Seminaries  and  Colleges. 

The  ties  which  linked  Dr.  Hodge  with  these  kindred 
spirits  were  never  severed  nor  weakened,  except  as,  one 
by  one,  they  were  sundered  by  death.  It  is  no  dispar- 
agement of  the  others  to  say  that,  as  Johns  was  his  first 
love  in  the  order  of  time,  and  was  spared  to  him  the 
longest,  so  his  affection  for  him  was  peculiarly  intense 
and  tender.  The  friendship  born  of  their  early  inti- 
macy never  lost  its  aroma.  Those  who  were  present 
at  the  Semi-Centenary  Commemoration,  will  remember 
the  thrill  of  pleasure  which  went  through  the  great 
assemblage  when  the  Bev.  Prof.  Packard,  speaking  for 
the    Protestant   Episcopal    Seminary   of   Virginia,    re- 
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marked  that  on  leaving  home,  Bishop  Johns  said  to 
him,  "  Give  my  love  to  Charlie.''  That  message  told  the 
story :  they  were  boys  together  at  twenty,  and  they 
were  still  boys  together  at  eighty ;  the  presage  and  ex- 
emplar of  that  blessed  fellowship  which,  after  a  brief 
interruption,  has  now  been  renewed  before  the  throne. 
If  I  quote  one  further  observation  of  Prof.  Packard's, 
it  is  with  the  conviction  that  the  good  Bishop,  could  he 
have  been  present,  would  have  said  in  person  just  what 
he  did  say  through  his  honored  representative  :  "  When 
the  history  of  theology  in  America  for  the  last  fifty 
years  shall  be  impartially  written,  the  foremost  name 
on  the  list  of  those  who  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Church — that  name  which  will  shine  in  letters  of  light 
as  the  first  and  foremost  name  on  the  list — will,  by  the 
almost  universal  consent  of  all  the  churches,  be  the 
name  of  Charles  Hodge." 

The  topics  with  which  we  have  now  been  engaged, 
have  brought  into  view  the  gentler  side  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
character.  There  are  those  who  will  regard  the  quali- 
ties indicated,  as  revealing  a  certain  sort  of  weakness — 
pardonable,  indeed,  but  still  a  weakness ;  and  an  im- 
peachment, so  far,  of  the  title  asserted  for  him  by  his 
friends  to  have  his  place  assigned  him  among  the  really 
"  great"  men  of  this  age.  It  is  simply  a  question  as  to 
what  constitutes  true  greatness.  In  the  common  judg- 
ment of  the  learned  world,  this  distinction  belongs  by 
pre-eminence  to  pure  intellect  in  its  loftiest  manifesta- 
tions, as,  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Aquinas  or  Kant. 
Others  would  enthrone  in  their  Pantheon  the  men  who 
combine  with  rare  intellectual  gifts,  rich  stores  of 
knowledge,  a  wide  range  of  literary  accomplishment, 
and  a  voice  or  pen  that  can  instruct  and  fascinate  whole 
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nations — like  Cicero  or  Goethe.  Others  still,  taught  in 
a  better  school,  would  have  an  intellectual  Colossus,  not 
only  decorated  with  the  triumphs  and  trophies  of  genius, 
but  animated  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  piety — devout  and 
conscientious — "  walking  uprightly,  working  righteous- 
ness, and  speaking  the  truth,"  meeting  all  the  claims  of 
justice  and  equity,  and  really  kind  at  heart,  albeit  stern, 
phlegmatic,  unsympathizing.  No  one  would  refuse  to 
accord  the  epithet  "great"  to  the  choice  spirits  who 
make  up  any  one  of  these  classes  ;  but  do  they,  singly 
or  united,  supply  all  the  attributes  essential  to  consti- 
tute the  highest  tt/pe  of  greatness  ?  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  answer  this  question,  with  the  New  Testament  open 
before  us  ?  The  world  has  seen,  since  the  fall,  but  one 
perfect  man.  If  you  deify  intellectual  force,  vast  eru- 
dition, philosophic  penetration,  here  is  ONE  upon  all 
whose  faculties  is  the  stamp  of  infinitude ;  whose  mind 
holds  in  its  grasp  all  time  and  all  space ;  Avho  guides 
alike  the  stars  in  their  orbits,  and  the  pollen  that  floats 
through  the  summer  air ;  and  in  comparison  with  whom 
the  magnates  of  your  eulogy  are  but  nursery-striplings. 
Yet  where  will  you  find  such  meekness,  such  humility, 
such  affectionateness  ?  What  language  have  you  to 
describe  His  ineffable  tenderness,  His  gentle  bearing 
towards  the  erring.  His  ready  sympathy  with  every 
form  of  sorrow  and  suffering.  His  overflowing  love  to- 
wards friends  and  foes.  His  delight  in  little  children — 
in  a  word,  that  whole  life  which  was  in  truth  a  child- 
life  ?  No  one,  standing  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  will  have  the  presumption  to  deny  that 
we  have  here  the  very  highest  style  of  humanity ; 
and  that  these  milder  graces  are  just  as  indispen- 
sable   to    its    completeness,    as    that    array    of   grand 
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intellectual  endowments  to  which  the  world  pays  will- 
ing homage. 

Now  why  do  I  introduce  our  blessed  Saviour  upon 
this  scene  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  challenge  for  our  friend 
whom  we  to-day  commemorate,  the  first  place  among 
the  great  men  of  our  race  ?  Is  it  that  we  may  exalt 
him  above  this  or  that  illustrious  philosopher  or  theolo- 
gian in  or  out  of  the  church  ?  Far  from  it.  It  is  sim- 
ply to  show  that  his  true  position  is  among  the  very 
foremost  of  a  class  never  large,  and  augmented  by  only 
a  few  names  in  the  course  of  a  century,  who  illustrate 
the  supreme  type  of  greatness — a  type  which  demands 
the  union  of  the  rarest  mental  power,  with  self-abnega- 
tion, patience,  kindliness,  and  a  feminine  tenderness  of 
disposition.  The  combination  of  strength  and  gentle- 
ness in  his  character  was  not  merely  conspicuous ;  it 
was  transcendent :  as  among  the  men  whom  we  may, 
any  of  us,  have  known,  it  was  unequalled — unap- 
proached.  It  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  met  him. 
It  was  the  charm  that  captivated  his  friends.  It  was 
the  secret  of  that  magnetic  power  which  he  exerted 
over  so  many  hearts.  It  was  at  once  the  fruit  and 
the  evidence  of  his  close  assimilation  to  that  loving 
Saviour  in  whose  love  he  rejoiced  with  a  joy  unspeak- 
able and  full  of  glory.  The  mind  struggles  in  vain  to 
conceive  what  must  be  the  rapture  of  such  a  soul  on 
being  received  into  a  world  whose  very  atmosphere  is 
love — into  the  immediate  presence  of  that  adored  Re- 
deemer, whose  nature  is  the  same  as  when  He  tuept  with 
the  sisters  of  Bethany,  at  the  very  moment  He  was 
about  to  command  the  grave  to  giA^e  back  its  dead. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  true  criterion  of  Dr.  Hodge's 
greatness.     It  is  not  questioned  that  there  have  been 
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men  of  still  loftier  intellectual  culture,  nor  that  there 
are  names  still  more  suggestive  of  universal  knowledge. 
But  no  example  is  recalled  in  which  an  imperial  intel- 
lect, mature  scholarship,  a  creative  imagination,  acute 
sensibility,  taste,  affectionateness,  sterling  humor,  a 
soldier's  courage  and  a  woman's  gentleness,  the  fresh- 
ness of  youthful  feeling  unimpaired  at  fourscore,  and 
all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit,  were  more  exquisitely 
blended.  In  the  perfect  harmony  of  his  mental  and 
moral  powers,  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his  life, 
the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  his  doctrine,  and  the  charm 
of  his  conversation,  we  recognize  the  completeness  of  a 
character,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  expect  to  see 
this  side  of  heaven.  From  our  heart  of  hearts  we  ren- 
der thanks  to  that  God  who  made  him  what  he  was, 
and  blessed  the  church  with  his  presence  for  eighty 
years. 

When  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander  was  about  to  die,  he 
said  to  his  son,  "  I  have  never  before  seen  a  time  so 
suitable  for  my  departure."  May  we  not  say  the  same 
of  his  revered  successor  ?  His  great  Treatise,  for  which 
the  Church  had  waited  with  many  hopes  and  fears,  had 
been  finished.  The  Seminary,  with  its  full  corps  of 
able  professors,  its  increased  endowment  and  new  build- 
ings, was  never  more  prosperous.  His  sons  had  come 
to  honor,  and  were  already  taking  up  and  carrying  for- 
ward his  work.  His  faculties  were  in  full  vigor.  And 
his  image,  in  all  its  lineaments,  was  just  that  which 
those  nearest  his  heart  would  most  love  to  hold  in  last- 
ing remembrance.  The  completeness  of  his  character 
found  its  complement  in  the  completeness  of  his  Hfe. 
And  as  faith  enjoins,  so  reason  must  confirm  the  senti- 
ment, that  in  this,  as  in  all  His  dispensations,  God's 
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time  was  the  best  time.  With  reverent  hearts  we 
accept  the  lesson.  But  "  we  cannot  repress  a  sense  of 
privation  partaking  of  desolateness.  An  animating  in- 
fluence that  pervaded,  and  enlarged,  and  raised  our 
minds,  is  extinct.  While  ready  to  give  due  honor  to 
all  valuable  teachers,  and  knowing  that  the  lights  of 
religious  instruction  will  still  shine  with  useful  lustre, 
and  new  ones  continually  rise,  ive  involuntarily  and  'pen- 
sively turn  to  hole  at  the  last  fading  colors  in  the  distance 
where  the  greater  luminary  has  set."'^' 

*  John  Foster  on  Robert  Hall. 
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The  Reverend  Charles  Hodge,  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
Doctor  of  Laws,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  27, 
1797.  He  graduated  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey  with 
the  highest  honor,  in  1815.  Having  spent  three  years 
as  a  student  in  this  Seminary,  graduating  in  the  Class  of 
1819,  he  was  appointed  by  this  Board,  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing. Assistant  Teacher  of  the  Original  Languages  of 
Scripture.  In  the  year  1822,  he  was  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly,  Professor  of  Oriental  and  Biblical 
Literature.  In  the  year  1840,  he  was  transferred  to  the 
chair  of  Didactic  Theology.  This  position  he  filled 
until  his  death,  June  19,  1878. 

His  entire  professional  life  was  thus  passed  as  an  in- 
structor of  students  in  this  institution.  About  three 
thousand  young  men  were  prepared,  largely  under  his 
influence  and  tuition,  for  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel.  By 
these,  his  name  is  affectionately  cherished  as  a  house- 
hold word  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

From  the  day  of  his  appointment  as  Assistant  In- 
structor, he  enjoyed  the  confidence,  alike  of  his  col- 
leagues, of  the  members  of  this  Board,  of  the  students 
under  his  charge,  and  of  the  entire  church.  To  this 
confidence  were  soon  added  profound  respect  and  admi- 
ration ;  while  from  the  generation  who  knew  him  in  his 
ripest  years,  came  the  homage  of  grateful  and  reverent 
affection. 
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The  tribute,  thus  gladly  paid  by  successive  genera- 
tions, was  justified  by  his  talents  and  attainments  ;  by 
his  labors  as  teacher  and  author;  by  his  consecration  of 
all  his  endowments  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  the 
Truth ;  by  his  exalted  Christian  character  and  his  con- 
sistent Christian  life  5  by  his  humility  before  God,  and 
his  love  for  men. 

As  a  Teacher,  whether  of  Biblical  Literature  or  of 
Systematic  Theology,  it  was  his  single  aim,  as  it  was  his 
chief  success,  to  deepen  the  interest  of  his  students  in 
Divine  Truth,  as  revealed  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  to 
impress  them  with  a  profound  sense  of  its  supreme  im- 
portance, as  against  all  speculations  and  theories  of  the 
human  mind. 

As  an  Author,  his  large  and  accurate  learning,  his 
wide  intellectual  sympathies,  embracing  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge,  his  perfect  candor,  his  loyalty 
to  truth,  and  his  imperial  mental  endowments,  entitle 
him  to  a  place  in  history  among  the  foremost  expounders 
and  defenders  of  the  Faith  delivered  to  the  Saints. 

These  great  intellectual  gifts,  and  traits,  and  attain- 
ments, he  exercised  and  employed  under  the  absolute 
direction  of  his  implicit  faith  in  the  revealed  Word  of 
God.  Standing  in  the  succession  of  the  apostolic  and 
historic  theologians  of  the  Church,  in  virtue  of  his  mas- 
terly exposition  and  defence  of  the  Mcene  Theology, 
the  Augustinian  Anthropology,  and  the  Reformed  Sote- 
riology  as  announced  in  the  Westminster  Symbols,  he 
tried  them  by,  and  found  their  highest  defence  in  their 
harmony  with,  the  teachings  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures ; 
whose  plenary  inspiration,  and  absolute  authority  as  the 
infallible  rule  of  faith  and  duty,  he  thoroughly  believed 
and  distinctly  taught. 
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His  Christian  experience  was  profound  and  vivid. 
Like  his  theological  instruction,  it  was  distinguished  by 
its  scriptural  character.  As  in  the  class-room  and  in  his 
writings,  he  expounded  the  ivritten  Word,  in  which  he 
implicitly  believed ;  so  in  his  life,  he  reproduced  the 
spirit  of  the  living  Word,  in  whom  he  trusted  as  his  Re- 
deemer, and  whom  he  obeyed  as  his  Lord. 

To  his  personal  character,  formed  by  this  Christian 
experience,  and  manifested  in  his  relations  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Board,  we  cannot  refer,  as  we  cannot  recall 
it,  without  profound  gratitude  to  God  that  we  were  per- 
mitted intimately  to  know  him,  and  without  a  deep 
sense  of  the  incalculable  loss  that  each  of  us  has  sus- 
tained. His  unsullied  honor,  his  unbending  integrity, 
his  large  affection,  his  tender  sympathy,  and  his  fidelity 
to  every  public  and  personal  interest  committed  to  his 
keeping,  endeared  him,  beyond  adequate  expression,  to 
all  who  knew  him. 

Lamenting  our  own  loss,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  the 
Church  of  Christ ;  and  we  offer  the  expression  of  our 
sympathy  to  those  most  deeply  bereaved  in  his  death. 

"  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord ;  yea, 
saith  the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labors ; 
and  their  works  do  follow  them." 


